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\ Military . Branch of Government. 




TJRTNG the infancy of a nation, 
every member depends on his 
own induftry for procuring the 
neceflaries of life : he is his own 
^maibn^ his iown tailor, his own phyfician; 
and oa hiriifeff he chiefly relies for offence 
AS wfcH as defence. Every favage can fay, 
what f«w l)eggars among us can fay, Om-- 
nia mea tntcum f>orfo ; and hence the apti-^ 
V Vot. in. A tude 
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tudc of a ^vage. for war, which makes 
little alteration in his manner of living. la 
early times accordingly, the men were all 
warriors, and every known art was exer- 
cifed by women; which, continues to be 
the cjife of American favages. An^d eve% 
after arts were fo much improved as to be 
exercifed by men, none who could bear 
arms were exempted from war. In feudal 
governments,, the ipilitary fpirit was car- 
ried to a great height : all gentlemen were 
foldiers by profeflion ; and every other art 
was defpifed, as low, if not contemptible. 

Even in the unnatural ftate of the feu- 
dal fyftem, arts made fome progrefs, not 
excepting thofe for amufement ; and many 
conveniencies, formerly unknownj^ became 
neceffary to comfortable living. A man 
accuftomed to manifold conveniencies, 
cannot bear with patience to be deprived 
of them ; he hates war, and clings to the 
fweets of peace. Hence the neceflity of a 
military eftabliihment, hardening men by 
ftrid difcipline to endure the fatigues of 
war. By a ftanding army, war is carried 
on more regularly and fcientifically than 
in a feudal goyernment ; but as it is car- 
ried on with infinitely greater exp^joge, ni^ 

tions 
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tions ^re more refervcd in declaring war 
than formerly. Long experience has at 
the fame time made it evident, that a na- 
tion fcldom gains by war ; , and that agri- 
culturCj manufadlures, and commerce, 
are the only folid foundations of power 
and grandeur. Thefe arts accordingly 
have become the chief objedls of European 
governments, and the only rational caufes 
of. war. Among the warlike nations of 
Greece and Italy, how would it have 
founded, that their effeminate dependents 
would employ foldiers by profeffion to 
fight their battles ! And yet this is una- 
voidable in every country where arts and 
manufadures flouriflij which, requiring 
little exercife, tend to enervate the body, 
and of courfe the mind. Gain, at the 
fame time, being the fole objed of in-r, 
duftry, advances felfifhnefs to be the ru- 
ling paflion, and brings on a timid anxiety 
about property and felf-prefervation. Cy- 
rus, tho' enflanaed with refentnient againft 
thq Lydians for revolting, liftened to the 
following advice, ofiered by Croefus, their 
former King. ** O Cyrus, deftroy nor 
" Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts 
and arms J but, pardoning what is paft, 

A 2 ** demand 
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^ demand all their arms, emiourage law 
** xury, and exhort them to inftrudt thcw 
** children in ercry art of gainful com-* 
** mtvite. Vou will foon fee, O King, that 
** inftead of men, they will be wjcwnen.'* 
The Arabians, a brave and generous people^ 
Conquered Spain ; and drove into the in-- 
icceifibk mountains of Biicay and Afturia^ 
the few natives who flood out. When nc| 
longer an enemy appeared, they. turned 
their fwc»rds into ploughihanes, and be«* 
came a rich and flourifhing nation. The 
inhabitants of the mountains, hardened 
by poverty and fituation, ventured, afcef 
a long interval, to peep out from their 
flrong holds, an4 to lie in wait for ftrag-* 
gling parties. Finding then^fetves now a 
match for a people, whom opulence had 
betrayed to luxury, and the arts o£ peate to 
cowardice; they took courage to difplay 
their banners in the open field j and after 
many • military atchievements, fucceeded 
in reconquering Spain. The Scots, in- 
habiting the mountainous parts of Cale-« 
donia^ were an overmatch for the Pifts, 
who occupied the fertile plains, and at laft 
fubdued them *. 

♦ S^ the twtt on tbefolkiving pagi. 

Benjamin 
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Beojamm de Tudck, a fi^MUufh Jewv 
who wrote in the twelfth century^ ob^ 
fervc^, th^t by lu:iury an^ eB^eminftcy this 
Greelss had coatra6ted a degree of fq&otBi^ 
more proper for vtoBKU than fof xnokp 
and thsLt the Greek fjaqieror wa3 reduced 
to the neceflky of employing mercenaiy 
troops, to defend his oonntry againft the 
Turks. In the year. 1453, the city of 
Gonftantinople, defended by a. garrUbn 
not exceeding 6000 m^, was beCeged by, 
the Turksy and reduiied to extremity } yet 



^ * t. 



A note teferx^ to in th$ preceding page^ • - 
^ Before the time that all ScotlaDd was brought 
under one king, the highlanders, divided into tribes 
orclans, made war upon - each other ; and cootie 
tiucd the fame praAke irregularly many ages afer 
they fubmitted to the king of Scotland. Open utar 
was repreJBTed, but it went on privately by depreda^ 
tlons and reprifals. The clan-fpirit was much de* 
prefled by their bad fuecefs in the rebellion 171]^; 
and totalty ctufhed by the like bad fuccefi in the re* 
bellion 1745* The mildneis with whkh the high- 
landert have been treated of late, and the p^ins that . 
have been taken to introduce induftry among them« 
have totally extirpated depredations ismd reprifalsa 
and have tendered them the moft peaceable people 
in Scotland; but have at the (ame time, reduced 
their military fpirit to a low ebb. To train them 
tor war, military difcipline has uow become no lefs 
jaeceflary than to others. 

not 
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90t a ^ngle inhabitant liad courage to take 
arms, all waiting with torpid defpondence^ 
the hour of utter extirpation. Venice, 
Genoa, and other fmall Italian ftates, be- 
came fo e6Faninate by long and fuccefsful 
commerce^ that not a citizen ever thought^ 
of fcrving in the army ; which obliged' 
them to employ mercenaries^ oflSicers as 
well as privat;e men. Thefe mercenaries 
:^t firil, fought confcientioufly for their 
pay ; but reflediijg, that the vigors were 
no better paid than the vanquifh^, theyr 
learned to play booty. In a battle parti- 
cularly between the Pifans ihd Fldrentines, 
which lafted from fun-riling to fun-fet-r 
ting, there .was but a fingle man loft, 
who, having accidentally fallen from his 
horfe, was trodden under foot. Men at 
that time fought on horfebacfc, covered 
with iron from head to heel. Machiavel 
mentions a battle between the Florentines 
and Venetians which lafted half a day, 
neither party giving ground ; fome horfes 
wounded, not a man flain. He obferves, 
that fuch cowardice and difbrder was in 
the armies of thofe times, that the turn- 
ing of a fingle horfe either to charge or 
retreat, would have ^decided a battle^ 

Charles 
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Chari^s^III. ■ df Fradde, ' When he invaded 
italy anm 149®, undefftood ridt fiich moek 
battles; 4ndi his^ men yrttt held to be 
5!kvils lAcaftiate, who feemed to tabe de* 
light in ihedding humati- blood. The 
Dutch, whd -fbr many years have been 
ri^ducedto mercenary troops, are more in- 
debted to- tbfe mutual jealoufy of their 
neighbours * for their independence, than 
ta their own* army. In the year 167^, 
Lewis' of Fj^ttct invaded Holland, and in 
forty days tbek forty walled towns . That 
country was faved, npt by its army, but 
l:>y- being kid under water. Frolt, which 
is iifual^t thae feafbn, wouM have put aft 
end to the ieven United Provinces. ; -' 
- The ftnall pti&cipality of Palmyra is t^e 
twaly '^ infli^neis known in hiftory, - where 
the military fpii*it ^^as - not enervated • by 
0{mlence; Mny defcribfes ^hat country as 
extremely pleafant, and blefled with plenty 
of ipiings,' '^o'^furrbufil^d:^ With ;diy and 
fandy defe'tSi i The commerce of the In- 
iiies was at that time carried on by land j 
and the city df rPalmyra Was the centre of 
that commserce between the/ Eaft and the 
yTeft. Its territory being very fmall, little 

more dian fuffident &>r viHas and ^lea-^ 
1 , . fure- 
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ferd-'grb9ild$, ^e inhafcitantiji/ like thofe 
<tf Hamburgh^ had xm v!^y t^ eo^loT 
$heir richer for profit bait in crade/ At 
tbe fame time^ being ficuatedrbi9^^een tkm 
two mighty (inpires of Rome aQd Fiarjhiat 
it required great addreft 4Qd the .mpft »€t 
iiduous mititsu^y difcipline, . to guajrd it 
from being fwallovfed up by, th* One or 
the other, Thid titUifil fituatj^n prd&r*' 
Yfid the inhabitants from luxury and. e&- 
llstn^in^cy, the ufual Concomitants of riches. 
^Their fuperfluous wealth was laid out od 
magpificeot buildings^ and on Mabellifh^ 
iag; their country-feats. The: Aaie art* 
Ti¥CW;among Jthjem/carried^o. a high degre* 
of perfe(^ion: Hie famouA2renobia» thetr 
Qu^fti^ bMfig: h^ i^pti ¥« to : Rome aifter 
being deprirdd of her xloalinioQ^t was ddr 
xoircd and celebrated for ffarit^ for leargr 
i^g» JKhI for an exquifite t^^ei in the fiiw 
arts.' ' ■'''.■- 

Thus, by accumulating <wieal|ii| a tnt^ 
nufa^^ring and commei'cial people be« 
comer a tttppting objed for ohiquoft? *ijd 
by effeminacy become an eafy ccmLqiieflu 
Tl^e iniUtary fpurit (eems to be at a iow 
ebb in Britain : will no phantom appear, 
e¥«n in » drc^m^. (3d didurb our downy 

reft J 
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reft? Formerly, plenty of corn in the 
temperate regions of Europe and Afia^ 
proved a tempting bait to northern favages 
'who wanted bread : have we no caufe to 
dread a iimilar fate from fome warlike 
neighbour, impelled by hunger, or by 
ambition, to extend his dominions ? Thei 
difficulty of providing for defence, confift- 
ent with induftry, has produced a general 
opinion among political writers, that a 
nation, to preferye its military fpirit, muft 
give up induftry j and to preferve indu- 
ftry, muft give up a military fpirit. In 
the former cafe, we are iecure againft any 
invader : in the latter, we lie open to eve- 
ry invader. A military plail that would 
fecure us againft eneifiies, without hurt- 
ing our induftry and manufactures, would 
be a rich prefent to Britain. That fuch a 
jplan is poftible, will appear from what 
follows ; tho* I am far from hoping that 
it will meet with univerfal approbation. 
Ito prepare the reader, I fl^all premife an 
account of the different military efta- 
blifliments that exift, and have exifted, la 
Europe, with the advantages and difad- 
vantages of each. In examining thele^ 
Ivho knows whether fome hint may not 
Vol, III. B occur 
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occur of a plah more perfecft thair any of 
them. 

The moft illaflrious military eflaWifh-i^ 
ment of antiquity is that of the Romans, 
by which they fubdued almoft all thef 
known world. The citizens of Rome were 
all of them foldiers : they lived upoti theif 
pay when in the field ; but if they hap-* 
pened not to be faccefsful in plundering, 
they ftarved at home. An aiiinual diftri- 
bution of corn among them, becafne ne-' 
cefTary ; which iii efFedl correfponded to 
the halfpay of our ofBcers. It is belieVed, 
that fiich a coiiftitution w6uld not fee ad- 
opted by ahjr modern ftatc. If was a 
forc'd conftitution ; contrary to nature, 
which gives different difpofitions to men, 
in order to fupply hands for every necef- 
fary art. It was a hazardous cdnftitutiony 
having no medium betwedn univerfal con- 
queft and wretched flavery. Had the 
Gauls who conquered flome, entertained 
any view but of plunder, Rome would ne- 
ver have been heard of. It was on the 
fcrink qf riiin in the war with HanriibaL 
"What would have happened had Haiiiii- 
bal been vidorious ? If is eafy to judge^ 
by comparing it with Carthage. Car- 
thage 
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thage wa? a conwercial ftate, the peoplis 
all ^mploy'd in ar^:?, saanufadures, ft»d 
^vig^tiop. The Carthaginiaris werejCub- 
iiwc^d:j bqi they muW J¥)t he wduced to 
extremity^ while they ,h^d accefs to the 
^^a. Infant, ,they profpered /p j»iich hy 
cp^in?^rce, even after |hey were fvibdued, 
as to raife jealo,ufy in their maftersj who 
thought themfelyes not fecure while a 
Jboufc remained in Carthage. On the 
^her hand, what refource for the inhabi- 
twts of Rome, had they been fubdacd,? 
JThey ip^p^ft have perifhed by hunger j fpr 
they coAild not work. Jn a word, ai)cient 
Rom^ refembles a gamefter who ventures 
ail upon one decifive throw : if he lofe, he 
is undone, 

I take it for granted,- that pur feudal 
iyftem.will nqt have a fingle vote. It was 
a fyftem that led to confufion and anar-^ 
9hy, as little fitted for war as for peace, 
, And as for mercenary troops, it is unne-- 
ceflary to bring them again into the field^ 
after what is faid of them above. 

The only remaining forms that meri^ 
attention, are a {landing army, and a mi- 
litia J which I fhall examine in their or- 
der, with ;he objedlions that Jie againft 

B 2 eaghf 
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each. The firfl (landing army in modern 
times was eftablifhed by Charles VIL of 
France, on a very imperfeifl plan. He 
began with a body of cavalry termed cm*- 
panics of ordonnance. And as for infantry, 
he, anno 1448, appointed each parifh to 
furnifti an archer: thefe were termed 
franc^archers^ becaufe they were exempted, 
from all taxes. This little army was in- 
tended for reftoring peace and order at 
home, not for' difturbing neighbouring 
ftates. The King had been fore d into 
many perilous wars, fome of them for re- 
ftraining the turbulent fplrit of his vafTal^, 
and moll of them for defending his crown 
againft an ambitious adverfary, Henry V. 
pf England. As thefe wars were carried 
on in the feudal mode, the foldiers, who 
had no pay, could not be reftrained from 
plundering; and inveterate pra<5lice ren- 
dered them equally licentious in peace and 
in war. Charles, to leave no pretext for 
free quarters, laid upon his fubjedls a 
fmall tax, no more than fufficient for re*- 
gular pay to his little army *. 

Firft 

* This ^as the firft tax impofcd in France with- 
out confent of the three eftates : and. however un- 

^onftitutional, 
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Firft attempts are commonly crude arid 
defedlive. The franc-archers, difperfed 
one by one in different villages, and never 
colleded but in time of adlion, could not 
eafily be brought under regular difciplinet 
in the field, they difplay'd nothing but vi- 
cious habits, a fpirit of lazinefs, of diibiH 
der, and of pilfering. Neither in peace 
were they of any ufe : their characfter of 
ibldier made them defpife agriculture; 
without being qualified for war: in the 
army they were no better than peafants : 
at the plough, no better than idle foldiers. 
But in the hands of a monarch, a (landing 
army is an inftrument of power, too va- 
luable ever to be abandoned 2 if one fovc- 

^Qnfiitutiona}, it occafiqned not the flighteft mur'^ 

xnur, becaufe its vifible ^ood tendency reconciled all 

the world to it. Charles, befide, was a favourite of 

his people j and juftly, as he fliewed by every aft 

' lufi afieftion for them. Had our firft Charles been 

fuch a favoyrite, who knows whether the ta^es h& 

impofed without confent of parliament^ would have 

met with any oppofition? Suc}x taxes would have 

-become cuftomary> as in France ; and a limited 

inonar<:;hy would, as in France, have become abfo-' 

lute. Governments, like men, are liable to many 

revolutions: we remain, it is true, a free people | 

but for that blefiing we are perhaps more indebted 

IP fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. 

* reiga 
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feign cntcrtaia fuch , an army^ othpps; in 
^liMef<r|ice muft fallow^ ^Standir^ 9rm^ 
V9 now efUblij[^4 in e^very p,uf pp^jajj 
ilate, a>nd are brwght t^, ^ f oaj^eitc;^^^ 
ckgrce of ^p^rfeiStion. : i \ 

This new in^cupjea^t .of gpverowp?^ 
JbftS produced a farprifi^g <:hange ^n isoj^r 
Skcn. We upw f ely on a;ftan4ingrarmy, 
forsktfence a^' vf ^IL a$ oflence : gaone ^^t 
jthi^fe who ar? tmiaed to : ^^^ ^ever .thi^^ 
flf handling arm§^ of even of jd^^jgiMM^g 
the^ifelves agaii^ft an pneH>y; our p^iople 
Jb*ye bf eon&e Mtog^er ^ejjuftajij?, t^fir 
iied,at the very fight of, ^ hpfliJle y^^fg^. 
It is tf-ue, they are not the 1^ qpaJi£ed 
for the arts of peace ; and if manufaft^j- 
rers be protedted from being obliged to 
ferve in the army, I difcoTer not any in- 
compatibility between a (landing aritfy 
and the higheft induftry. Hufbahdipqn 
at the fame time make the.beft ibldicr^i: 'a 
military fpfirit in the lower claiTes arifes 
from bodily flrength, and from affedlion 
to their natal foil. .Both are eminent in 
the huibandn^n : conAant exeKifeintbe 
open air renders him hardy and fobuft ; 
^nd fondriefs for the place where he firitjs 
comfort and ,plpnty, attaches hipi , to Ms 

country 
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dOWfltfy irt getiem * ' Ati artift or ntiami-J 
^Qfiiref, on tfie cofiitrary, i^ acttachcd tor 
no cburitry hut K^^here he finds the beft 
hti2id ; atid a fcdentafy life, enervating 
Hs body, rettders him pufillanimoxis. For* 
thefe reafons, among many, agridultutc 
ought to be honoured and chefifhed a- 
bove all other arts. It is not only a fine 

prepatatioa 

*. * Nunqtiam credo potuiflc dnbitari, aptioreoi 
armis mfticam plebem, quas fub divo et in labore 
liutritur; folis patiens; umbrse negligens; balnea- 
raot nefcia ; deUciaitiifti ignara \ fithplicis animi } 
parto conUnta; duratis ad omaem labome^ lole- 
rantiam membris: cui geftare ferrum, foflam dv« 
cere, odu9 £ej:re^ c^nfuotudp de rure eA% Nee ia« 
ficiandum e(t, poft urbem conditam, t(oinano$ ex 
tivitate profcfios fcmpcr ad bellund s fcd tifnc nuUis 
toltipiatibus^ 6ultis dcTicib f^angebantiin Sudoreaot 
curfu et campfoArf dxercitie cdUo^m pando juvea« 
tus abluebat in Tybere. Idem bellator^ idem agri« 
cola, genera tantum tiautabat armonim. Vigetiu^f 
De re militari, /. i. cap. 3. — [^In EngUJh thus : ** t 
*^ believe it was never doubted^ that the country- 
^^ labourers were^ of all others, the beft foldier5# 
<* Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, fub* 
<* je£led to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant 
'* of the ufe of the bath, or anj of the luxuries o£ 
*^ life, contented with bare neceflaries, there wa» 
** no feverity in any change they could make: their 
<* limbs, accuftomed to the ufe of the fpadc 2|od 
f ' plough, and habituated to burden | were capable 
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preparation for war, by breeding men who 
love their country, and whom labour and 
ibbriety qualify for being fbldiers ; but is 
alfo the beft foundation for commerce, by 
furnifhing both food and materials to the 
induftrious. 

But feveral objedions occur againft a 
ftanding army, that call aioud for a better 
model than has hitherto been eftablifhed, 
at leafl; in Britain. The fubjecft is inter- 
efting, and 1 hope for attention from eve*> 
ry mart who loves his country. During 
the vigour of the feudal fyftem, which 
made every land-proprietor a foldier^ every 
inch of ground was tenacioufly difputcd 
with an invader: afid while a fovereigii 
retained any part of his dominions, he 
never loft hopes of recovering the, whole. 
At prefent, we rely entirely on a ftanding 

•« of the utmoft extremity of toil. Indeed, in the 
** earlieft ages of the commonwealth, while the city 
^ wa$ in her itxfancy, the citizens marched out from 
** the town to the field: but at that time they were 
•' not enfeebled by pleafures, nor by luxury: The 
*' military youth, returning from their exercife and 
•* martial fports, plunged into the Tyber t6 wafh 
*« off the fweat and duft of the field. The warrior 
^< and the hufbandman were the fame, ihey changed 
♦• only the nature of their atms.''] 

army. 
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irmy^/for defence as well as ofience} 
which has reduced every tiation in Europe 
tt> sL precarious (late. If the army of a 
nation happen to. be defeated, eveii at the 
moft diftant frontier, there is little reiburcd 
ftgaind: a total conqueft. Compare thd 
biftory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis 
XIV. Kings of France. The former, tho" 
driven into a. corner by Henry V. of Eng-* 
land, was however far from yielding : on 
the contrary, relying on the military fpirit 
of his people, and indefatigably intent on 
ilratagem and furprife, he recovered all 
he had loft When Lewis XIV. fucceeded 
to the crown, the military fpirit of th<is 
people was contracted within the narrow 
fpan of a (landing army. Behold the con* 
fequence. That ambitious monarch, ha-* 
Ting provoked his neighbours into an al-^ 
liance againft him^ had no refource againfl 
a more numerous army, but to purchafe 
peace by an abandon of all his conquefls, 
upon which he had laviihed much blood 
and treafure {a). France at that period 
contained feveral millions capable of bear- 
ing arms; and yet was not in a condition 

{a) Trcatj of St Gcrtrudcnberg. 

Vol,. Ill, C to 
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to make head againft a difciplined army of 
70,000 men. Poland, which continues 
upon the ancient military eftablifhment^ 
wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden ; and 
had done the fame to feveral of his predc- 
ceffbrs. But Saxony, defended only by a 
(landing army, could not hold out a iingle 
day againft the prince now mentioned, at 
the head of a greater army. Mercenary 
troops are a defence ftill more feeble, a- 
gainft troops that fight for glory, or for 
their country. Unhappy was the inven- 
tion of a {landing army ; which, without 
being any ftrong bulwark againft enemies, 
is a grievous burden on the people ; and 
turns daily more and more fo. Liften to 
a firft-rate author on that point. " Sitot 
" qu' un 6tat augmente ce quHl appelle 
" fes troupes, les autres augmentent les 
** leurs ; de fa9on qu'on ne gagne rien 
** par-la que la ruine commune. Chaque 
" monarque tient fur pied toutes lea ar^ 
mees qu'il pourroit avoir fi fes peuples 
etoient en. danger d' ^tre extcrminees ; 
et on nomme pais cet 6tat d'effort dc 
tous contre tons. Nous fomrnes pau- 
** vres avec les richefles et le commerce de 
** tout Tunivers ; et bientot Ji force d^avoir 

.*' ^ ^ ' des 
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^^ des foldats, nous n'aurons plus que des 
*^ foIdatSy et nous ferons comme de Tar- 
" tares *^ {a)r 

But with refped to Britain, and every 
free nation, there is an objeifHon flill more 
formidable ; which is, that a {landing ar- 
my i& dangerous to liberty. It avails very 
little to be fecure againft foreign enemies, 
iuppofing a Handing army to afford fecu- 
rity, if we have no fecurity againft an e- 
nemy at home. If a warlike Mng, head- 
ing his own troops, be ambitious to ren- 
der himfelf abfolute, there are no means 
to evade the impending blow; for what 
avail the greatef): number of effeminate 

* ^* As foon as one ftate augi^ents the number of 
*^ its troops, the neighbouring ftates of courfe do 
** the fame ; fo that nothing is gained, and the ef- 
•* feft is, the general ruin. Every prince keeps as 
** many armies in pay» as if he dreaded the exter- 
** mination of his people from a foreign invafion ; 
** and this perpetual ftruggle, maintained by all a- 
*< gainft 9II1 is termed peAce* With the riches and 
^* commerce of the whole univerfe, we are in a ftate 
<< of poverty ; and by thus continually augmenting 
'< our troops, we (hall foon have none elfe but fol- 
** diers, and be reduced to the fame iituation as thp 
" Tartars.** 

{a) L'efprit des loix. llv* 13, chap* 17 # 

C 2 cowards 
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towards againft a difciplincd army, dtvo^ 
ted to their prince, and ready Implicitly to 
execute his commands ? In a word, by re- 
lying entirely on a {landing army, and by 
trufling the fword in the hands of men 
who abhor the reftraints of civil law, li 
folid foundation is laid for military go^ 
yemment. Thus a (landing army is dan« 
gerous to liberty, and yet no fufficient 
bulwark againft powerful neighbours. 

Depply fenfible of the foregoing object 
tions, Harrington propofes a militia as a 
remedy. Every naalc between eighteen and 
thirty, is to be trained to military exercifes, 
\)y frequent meetings, where the youth are 
excited by premiums to contend in run-^ 
ning, wreftling, fliooting at a mark, Sec. &q. 
Put Harrington did not advert, that fuch 
Qieecings, enflaming the military fpirit, 
mud create ^n averfion in the people to 
dull and fatiguing labour. His plan evi- 
dently is inconfiflent with induftry and 
xnanufadlures : it would be fo at leaft in 
Britain. An une3(ceptionable plan it would 
be, were defence our fole objedt ; and not 
^he Jefs fo by reducing Britain to fuch po- 
verty as fcarce to be a tempting conqueft^ 
Our late war ^itfe France is ^ confpicuous 

inilan^Q 
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inftance of tl^e power of 4 tommerdal 
itace^ entire in its credit; a power that 
amaz'd all the world, $md ourfclves no le& 
than others. Politicians begin to confider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formic 
liable power that threatens nniverial mo*- 
Xiarchy. Had Harrington's plan been ad- 
opted, Britain muft have been reduced to 
a level withrSweden or Denmark, having 
no ambition but to draw fubfidies from its 
more potent neighbours. 

In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, 
from the age of twelve, exercifed in runr- 
ning, wreftling, and fhooting. Every 
male who can bear arms is regimented, 
and fubjc6led to military difcipline. Here 
is a militia in perfedion upon Harring- 
ton*s plan, a militia neither forc'd nor 
mercenary ; invincible when fighting for 
their country. And as the Swlfs are not 
an idle people, we learn from this inftance, 
that the martial fpirit is not an invincible 
obftrudlion to induftry. But the original 
barrennefs of Switzerland, compelled the 
inhabitants to be fober and induftrious : 
and induftry hath among them become a 
iecond nature ; there fcarcely being a child 
^bQve fix years of age but who is employed. 
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branch of government, fhould to tfaU ^f 
remain in a (late fo imperfcA? One tronld 
lufpedl ibme. inherent vice in the nature 

j of govemmehti that counteracts evefy ef* 

fort of genius ta produce a more perfisi5k 

I tnode« I am not difpoled to admit any 

fuch defed, efpecially in an article eflential 
to the well-being of fociety ; and rather 
than yield to the qhai^, I venture to pro* 
pofe the following plan, even at the ha*- 
zard of being thought an idle proj^ftof^ 
And what s^nimates me greatly to make 
the attempt, is a firm coAvi^ion that i, 
military and an induftrious fpirit are of 
^ual importance to Britain ; and that if. 
either of them be loft, we are undone. 
To reconcile thefe fc6ming antagonifts, is 
my chief view in the following plan ; to 
which I (halL proceed, after paving the 
way by fbme preliminary conliderations. 

The firft is," that as military force is ef- 
lential to every ftate, no man is exempted 
from bearing arms for his (fountry : all are 
bound ; becaufe no perfon has right to be 
exempted more than another. Were any 
difference to be made, perfons of figure 
and fortune Ought firft to be called to that 
fervice, as beiog the moft intereftcd in the 

welfare 
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welfare of their country. Liften to a good 
fbldier delivering his opinion on that fub- 
jecft. ** Les levees qui fe font par fuper- 
*^ cherie font tout auffi odieufes ; on met 
*• de Targent dans la pochette d'un hom- 
** me, et on lui dit qu'il eft foldat. Celles 
" qui fe font par force, le font encore 
" plus ; c'eft une defolation publique^ 
^ dont le bourgeois et Thabitant ne fe fau- 
** vent qu'^ force d'argent, et dont le fond 
eft toujours un moyen odieux* Ne vou- 
droit-il pas mieux etabler, par une loi, 
que tout homme, de quel que conditioij 
qu'il fut, feroit oblige de fervir foa 
** prince et fa patrie pendant cinq ans? 
Cette loi ne f9auroit ^tre defapprouvee^ 
parce qu'il eft naturel et jufte que les 
** citoyens s'emploient pour la defenfe de 
" Fetat. -Cette methode de lever des trou- 
*^ pes feroit un fond inepuifable de belles 
" et bonnes recrues, qui ne feroient pas 
*• fujetes a deferter. L'on fe feroit meme, 
** par la fuite, un honneur et un devoir 
" de fervir fa t^che* Mais, pour y par* 
** venir, il faudroit n*en excepter aucune 
•• condition, fetre s6v6re fur ce point, ee 
** s'attacher a faire executer cette loi d« 
** pr6f6rence aux nobks et aux riches. 
VoL.IIL D " Perfonne 
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** Perfonnc n'en murmurcroit. Alors ccux 
•* qui auroient fervi leur temps, verrolent 
** avec mepris ceux qui repugneroicnt ^ 
^* cette loi, ct infenfiblemerit on fe feroit 
** un honneur de fervir : le pauvre bour- 
" geois feroit confole par Fexamplc da 
** riche j et celui-ci n'oferoit fe plaindre, 
** voyant fervir le noble (^) V 

Taker 

{a) Les refveries du Comte de Saxe. 

♦ " The method of inlifting men, by putting a 
<* trick upon them» is fully as odious. They flip at 
<< piece of money into a man's pocket, and then tell 
^* him he is a foldier; Inlifting by force is ftili more 
^^ odious. It is a ptiblic calamityy from which the 
** citizen has no means of faving himfelf but by 
^* money ; and it is confequently the worft of all 
^* the refources of government. Would it not be 
^' mor^ expediient to enaA a law, obliging every 
** man, whatever be his rank, to ferve his King and 
^* country for five years ? This law could not be 
'^ difapproved of, becaufe it is confiftent both with 
** nature and juftice, that every citizen ihotild bef 
^* employed in the defence of the ftate# Here would 
^* be an inexhauftible fund of good and able fol- 
'* dier^, who n^ould not be apt to defert, as every 
^* ifian would reckon it both his honour and his 
<< duty to have ferved his time. But to effeft this»: 
'' it muft be a fixed princif^e, That there fhall be 
^^ no exception of ranks. This point muft be ri- 
^' gorouily attended tOi and the kw muft be dh« 
** forcedi by way of preferesce, firft among die 

^* nobility 
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Take another preliminary confideration. 
While there were any remains among us 
of a martial fpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But that 
tafk hath of late years become trouble* 
fome ; snd more difagfeeable ftill than 
troublefopic, by the nepeffity of ufing der 
ceitful arts for trepanning the unwary 
youth. Nor are fuch arts always fuccefT- 
ful : in our late war with France, we were 
neceffitated to give up even the appearance 
of voluntary fervice, and to recrqit the 
army on the fplid principle, (hat every 
man fhould fight for his country; the ju- 
(lices of peace being empowered to forcp 
into the feryice fuch as could be beft fpar 
red from civil occupation* If ^ fingl$ 
claufe had been added, limiting the fer- 
vice to five or feven years, (he meafur? 

** nobility and the men of wealth. There woul4 
^* not be a iingle man who would complain of it. A 
** perfon who bad ferved his time, would treat with 
^< contempt another who ihould fhow reluctance to 
" comply with the law; and thus, by degrees, it 
'* would become a ta^ of honour. The poor citi- 
** zen would be comforted and infpirited by the ex* 
f* ample of his rich neighbour; and he again would 
!* have nothing to complain of, when he faw that 

V the nobleman was not exempted from fcrvice*'' 

•* ■ • > *i ... 
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would have been unexceptionable^ even in 
a land of liberty. To relieve oflSicers of 
the army from the neceflity of pradlifing 
deceitful arts, by fubftituting a fair and 
conftitutional mode of recruiting the army, 
was a valuable improvement. It was of 
importance with refpeft to its diredl in- 
tendment; but of much greater, with re* 
fpecl to its confequences. One of the few 
difadvantages of a free ftate, is licentiouP- 
nefs in the common people, who may 
wallow in difbrder and profligacy without 
control, if they but refrain from grofa 
crimes, punifliable by law. Now, as it ap- 
pears to me, there never was devifed a 
plan more eflicacious for refloring indu- 
ilry and fobriety, than that under confi- 
4eration. Its falutary effedls were confpi- 
cuous, even during the fhort time it fub* 
filled. The dread of being forc'd into the 
fervice, rendered the populace peaceable 
and orderly : it did more ; it rendered 
them induftrious in order to conciliate fa- 
vour. The moft beneficial difcoveries have 
been accidental : without having any view 
^ut for recruiting the army, our legifla- 
ture flumbled upon an excellent plan for 
reclaiming the idle and the profligate ; a 

matter, 
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matter, in die prefent depravity of inan-» 
ners, of greater importance tlian any o-^ 
ther that concerns the police of Britain. 
A perpetual law of that kind, by promos 
ting induftry, would prove a fovereign 
remedy againfl mobs and riots, difeafes of 
a free date, full of people and of ctianu^ 
failures *. Why were the foregoing ft*-* 
tutes, for there were two of them, timked. 
to a temporary cxiftence ? There is not 
on record another ftatute better intitled xo 
immortality. ^ 

And now to the projedt, which after alt 
my efforts t produce with trepidation j not 
from any doubt of its folidity, buf-as ill 
fuited to the prefent manners of this i- 
fland. To hope that it will be put in 
practice, would indeed be highly ridicu- 
lous : this can never^ happen, till patrio- 
tifm flouriih more in Britain than it has 

r 

• Several late mobs in the fouth of England, all , 
of them on pretext of fcarcity, greatly alarmed the. 
adminiftration, A faft was difcovercd by a private 
perfon {Six-weeks tour through the fouth of Eng^ 
land J which our minifters ought to have difcover- 
cd, that thefe mobs conftantly happened where wa- 
ges were high and provifions low; confequentljr 
that they were occafioncd, not by want, but by wan- 
^onnefs. • 

done 
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done for fbmc time 'paft. Suppoiing now- 
an army of 60,000 men to be fufficient for 
Britain, a rational method for raiiing fuch 
an army, were there no {landing forces, 
would be, that land- proprietors, in pro- 
portion to their valued rents, fliould f ur-r 
nifh men to ferve feven years, and nQ 
longer *. But as it would be no If (s wv- 
juft than imprudent^ to difbaod at once 
our prefent ^rmy, we b9gin with mould-? 
ing gradually the old army into the new, 
by filling up vacancies with men bound to 
ierve feven years arid no longer. And for 
raifing proper men, a mfitter of muqh de^ 
licacy, it is propofcd, that in every fhire 
a fpecial commiflion be given to certain 
landholders of rank and figure, to raife 
recruits out of the lower claffes, feledling 
always thofe who are the leaft ufeful at; 
home. 

Second. Thofe who claim to be difmiflP* 
ed after ferving the appointed time, fhall 
never again be called xo the fervice, ex- 

* In Denmark, every land-proprietor of a ^cr* 
t^n rent, is obliged to furnifh a militia-man| whom 
^c can withdraw at pleafure upon fubflituting an- 
other n an excellent method for taming the peafants^ 
^nd for rendering them induftrious. 
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cept in cafe of an adlual invafiqn. They 
fliall be intitled each of them to a pre-^ 
mium of eight or ten pounds, for ena- 
bling them to follow a trade or calling^ 
without being fubjeded to corporation- 
laws. The private men in France are in- 
lifled but f6r fix years; and that mode 
has never been attended with any incon- 
venience *i 

Third. With refpedl to the private men^ 
idlenefs muft be totally and for evet ba- 
nifhed. Suppofing three months yearly 
to be fufficient for military difcipline ; the 
men, during the reft of the year, ought 
to be employed upon public works, form- 
ing roads, ereding bridges, making rivers 
navigable, clearing harbours, &c. &€• 
Why not alfo fumifh men for half-pay to 
private undertakers of ufeful works ? And 
fuppofing the daily pay of a foldier to be 

* Had the plan of difcharging foldien, after a 
fervice of £ve or feven years been early adopted by 
the Emperors of Rome, the t'retorian bands would 
pever have become matters of the ftate. It was a 
grofs error to keep thefe troops always, on foot 
without change of members; which gave them a 
confidence in one another, to unite in one folid 
body, and to be actuated as it were by one mind« 

ttti 
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ten pence. It would gready encourage ex^ 
tenfive improvements, to have at com- 
mand a number of (lout fellows under 
ftrii^ difcipline, at the low wages of five 
pence a-day» An army of 60,000 men 
thus employed, would not be fo expenfive 
to the public, as 20,000 men upon the 
prefent eftablifhment : for beiide the mo- 
ney contributed by private undertakers, 
public works carried on by foldiers would 
be miferably ill contrived, if not cheaply 
purchafed with their pay *. 

It has more than once been under deli- 
beration, whether the tolls may not be 
added to the public revenue, after paying 
the expence of keeping the turnpike-roads 
in good order. But as minifters frequent- 
ly are more intent upon fcrving themfelves 
than their country, it may happen that 
the tolls will be levied and the roads ne- 
gledled. Upon the plan here propofed of 
a military eftabliihment, the reparation of 
the roads would contribute to keep the fol- 

* Taking this for granted, I bring only into the 
computation the pay of the three months fpent in 
military difcipline ; and the calculation is vcrf 
fimple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months a- 
mounting to a greater fum than the pay of 6o>ooo 
for three months. 

diers 



diers ia conftant employment. And as it 
would be difficult ocherwife to find con- 
ftant exercife for threefcore thoufand men, 
no minifter furely, for the fake of his own 
charadler, will fufFer men in government- 
pay to remain idle, when they can be em- 
ployed „fo uf^fully for the public fervice. 
Now, were a law made permitting no 
wheel- carriages on a tpU-road that require 
more than one horfe, it would lellen won- 
derfully the expence of reparation. Nor 
would fuch a law be a hardfhip, as goods 
can be, carried cheaper that way than in 
huge, waggons, requiring from fix to ten 
hQife6(a^.' Sy fiich a law the toll? would 
make a* capital branch of the public reve- 
nue, tjcing^ levied without any dedudUon 
but fof carrying gravel, or ftones. where 
gravelisubtto be had^ 

The moft important bmncih of tbe.pro^ 
jedl^ is what regards: the officer^, ,The jip- 
teflky of reviving in our. people of rank 
fome military fpirit, will be acknowled- 
ged by:cvery perfon of jfe.fledion j apd in 
fhat vie\^;?, the following ; articles are pro^ 
pbfedl Fir ft, That th^re be two clalTes of 
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(^jf) Gentleman Farmer, editioa fccond, p. 46. 
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officers, one ferying for pay, one without 
pay. In filling up every vacant office of 
cornet or enfign, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred ; but in progreffive advancement, 
no diftindlion is to be made between the 
claffes. An officer who has ferved feven 
years without pay, may retire with ho- 
nour.. 

Second. No man fliall be privileged to 
reprefent a county in parliament, who has 
not ferved feven years without pay ; aiKl, 
excepting an adlual burgefs, none but 
thofe who have performed that fervice, 
fhall be privileged to reprefent a borough. 
The fame qualification fhall be necefTary 
to every one who afpires to ferve the pu- 
blic or the King in an office of dignity ; 
excepting only churchmen and lawyers 
with regard to offices in their refpedliive 
pfrofeffions. In old Rome, none were ad- 
mitted candidates for any civil employ- 
ment, tin they had ferved ten years in the 
army. 

Third. Officers of this clafs are ^to be 
exempted^ from the taxes Tmpofed on land, 
coaches, windows, and plate ; not for fa* 
ving a triffing fum, but as a mark of di'^ 
flindion*. 

. The 
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The military fpirit muft in Britain be 
jniferably low, if fuch regulations prove 
not effeiftual to decorate the army with of^ 
ficers of figure and fortune. Nor need we 
to apprehend any bad confequence from a 
number of raw officers who £erve without 
pay : among men of birth, emulation will 
have a more commanding influence than 
pay or profit ; and at any rate, there will 
always be a fufficiency of old and experir 
enc'd ofiicers receiving pay, ready to take 
the lead in every difficult enterprife. 

To improve this army in military dis- 
cipline, it is propofed, that when occafion 
oflfers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintained 
by Great Britain, as auxiliaries to fome 
ally at war. And if that bo^y be changed 
from time to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffiifed thro' the whole 
army. 

Officers who ferve for pay, will be 
greatly benefited by this plan : frequent 
removes of thofe who ferve without pay, 
make way for them; and the very na- 
ture of the plan excludes buying and fell- 
ing. 

I proceed to the altcratiojns neceflary for 
accommodating this plan to our prefent 

E a military 
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military eftablifhment. As a total revolu- 
tion at one inftant would breed confufion, 
the firft ftep ought to be a fpecimen only^ 
fuch as the levying two or three regiments 
on the new model ; the expence of which 
ought not to be grudged, as the forces 
prefently in pay, are not fufEcient, even 
in peace, to anfwer the ordinary demands^ 
of government. And as the profpedl of 
civil employments, will excite more men 
of rank to offer their fervice than can be 
taken in, the choice mud be in the crown, 
not only with refpe<5l to the new regi- 
ments, but with refpe<5l to the vacant of* 
fices of cornet and enfign in the old army. 
But as thefe regulations will not inftantly 
produce men qualified to be fecretaries of 
ftate or commiffioners of treafury, fo nu- 
merous as to afford his Majefty a fatisfac*- 
tory choice ; that branch of the plan may 
be fufpended, till thofe who^ have ferved 
feven years without pay, amount to one 
hundred at leaft. The article that con- 
cerns members of parliament muft be ftill 
longer fufpended: it may however, after 
the firfl feven years, receive execution in 
part, by privileging thofe who have fer- 
ved without pay ip repref?nt a borough, 

refufing 
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refilling that privilege to others, except to 
adlual burgeffes. We may proceed one 
ftep farther, That if in a county there be^ 
five gentlemen who have the qualification 
under confideration, over and above the 
ordinary legal qualifications ; one of the 
five mull be chofen, leaving the eledlqrs 
free as to their other reprefentatiye. 

With refpedl to the private men of the 
did army, a thoufand of fuch as have fer- 
ved the longefl: may be dilbanded annual^ 
ly, if fo many be willing to retire; and 
in their Head an equal number may be in- 
filled to ferve but feven years. Upon fuch 
a plan,' it will not be difficult to find re- 
cruits. 

The advantage of this plan, in one par- 
ticular, is eminent. It will infallibly fill 
the army with gallant officers : Other ad- 
vantages concerning the officers them- 
felves, Ihall be mentioned afterward. An 
appetite for military glory, cannot fail to 
be roufcd in officers who ferve without 
pay, when their fervice is the only paflP- 
port to employments of truft and honour. 
And may we not hop^e, that officers who 
ferve for pay, will, by force of imitation, 
be infpired with the fame appetite ? No- 
thing 
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thing ought to be more £cduloufly inculca- 
ted into every officer, than to defpife riches, 
as a mercantile obje<ft below the dignity of 
a foldier. Often has the courage of viAo- 
rious troops been blunted by the pillage of 
an opulent city ; and may not rich cap- 
tures at fea have the fame eflfedl ? Some 
fea-commanders have been fufpedled, of 
beftowing their fire more willingly upon a 
merchantman, than upon a ihip of war. 
A triumph^ an ovation, a civic crown, or 
fome fuch mark of honour, were in old 
Rome the only rewards for military at- 
chievements *, Money, it is true, was 
ibmetimes diftributed among the • private 
men, as an additipn to their pay, after a 
fatiguing campaign j but not as a recom- 

^ A Roman triumph was finely contrived to excite 
heroifm; and a fort of triumph no lefs fplendid, 
was ufual among the Fatemite Calife of Egypt. Af- 
ter returning from a fuccefsful expedition, the Ca« 
lif pitched his camp in a fpacious plain near his ca* 
pital, where he was attended by all his grandees, in 
their fincft equipages. Three days were commonly 
fpent in all manner of rejoicings, feafting, mufic^ 
fireworks, &c. He marched into the city with this 
great cavalcade, through roads covered with rich 
carpets, ftrewed with flowers, gums, and odorifer 
rous plants, and lined on both iides with crouds of 
congratulating fubjeAs. 

pence 
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pence for their good behaviour^ becaufe ajl 
ihated alike. It did not efcape the pene- 
trating Romans, that wealth, the parent 
of luxury and felfiflinefs, fails not to era- 
dicate the military fpirit. ^ The foldier who 
to recover his baggage performed a bold 
adlion, gave an inftru(5live leflbn to all 
princes. Being invited by his general to 
try his fortune a fecond time; " Invite 
(fays the foldier) one who has loft his 
baggage.'* Many a bold adventurer 
goes to the Indies, who, returning with a 
fortune, is afraid of every breeze. Bri- 
tain, I fufpedl, is too much infeded with 
the fpirit of gain.^ Will it be thought ri- 
diculous in any man of figure, to prefer 
reputation and refpedl before riches ; pro- 
vided only he can afford a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment ? Let us compare an 
old officer, who never deferted his friend 
nor his* country, and a wealthy merchant^ 

r 

who never indulged a thought but of gain : 
the wealth is tempting ;— and yet docs 
there exift a man of fpirit, who would not 
be the officer rather than the merchant, 
even with his millions ? ; Sultan Mechmet 
granted to, the Janifaries a privilege of im- 
porting foreign commodities free of duty : 

was 
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was it his intention to mctaiaaofphofe foU 
diers into merchants, loving -peace,- and 
hatiiig v^ar ? 

In the war 1672 carried on by Lewis 
XIV. againft the Dutch, Diipas 'was made 
governor of Naerden, recommended by 
the Duke of Luxembourg ; who wrote to 
M. de Louvois, that he wifhed nothing 
more ardently, than that the Prince of 
Orange would befiege Naerden, being cer- 
tain of a defence fo fkilful and vigorous, 
as to furnifh an opportunity for another 
tidlory over the Prince. Dupas had ferved 
long in honourable povefty ; but in this 
rich town he made a (hift to amaft a con- 
fiderable fum. Terrified to be reduced to 
his former poverty, he ' fur rendered th6 
town' on the firft fummons. ' -Hp was de- 
graded in a court-martial, and condemn- 
ed to perpetual prifon and poverty. Ha- 
ving obtained his liberty at the folicitation 
of the Vifcount de Turenne, he recovered 
his former valour, and ventured his life 
freely on all occafions. 

But tho' I declare againft lar^e appoint- 
ments beforehand, which, inftcad of pro-* 
moting fervice, excite luxury and effeihi- 
nacy ; yet to an officer of charaifler, who 

has 
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has fpent his younger years in ferving his 
king and country, a government or other 
iuitable employment that enables him to 
pafs tl^e remainder of his life in eafe and 
affluence, is a proper reward for merit, re- 
flecting equal honour on the prince who 
bellows, and on the fubje(5l who receives ; 

m 

befide affording an enlivening profpe<5l to 
others, who have it at heart to do well. 

With refpeCl to the private men, the 
rotation propofed, aims at improveiflents 
far more important than that of making 
military fervice fall light upon individuals* 
Jt tends to unite the fpirit of induftry with 
that of war ; and to form the fame man to 
be an induftrious labourer, and a good 
foldier. The continual exercife recom- 
mended, cannot fail to produce a fpirit of 
induftry; which will occafion a demand 
for the private men after their feven years 
fervice, as valuable above all other labour- 
ers, not only for regularity, but for adli- 
vity. And with refpedl to fervice in war, 
conftant exercife is the life of an army, 
in the 'literal as well as metaphorical fenfe. 
Boldnefs is infpired by ftrength and agi-?- 
lity, to which conftant motion mainly 
contributes. The Roman citizens, trained 

Voj,,lII, F to 
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to arn^ from their infancy arid never air 
lowed to reft, were invincible. To menr 
tiop no other works, fpacious and durable 
roads carried to the very extremities of that 
vaft empire, Ihow clearly how the foldiers 
were employed during peace ; which hard- 
ened them for war, and made them or- 
derly and fubmiflive (a). So effential was 
labour held by the Romans for training an 
army, that they never ventured to facQ an 
fiiemy with troops debilitated with idle- 
nefs. The Roman army in Spain, having 
been worfted in feveral engagements and 
f onfined withip their entrenchments, were 
funk in idlenefs ^nd luxury. Scipio Na- 
fica, having demolifhed Carthage, took the 
command of that army ; but durft not op- 
pofe it to the enemy, till he had accuftomed 
the foldiers to temperance and hard labour. 
He exercifed them without relaxation, in 
marching and countermarching, in forti'- 
fying camps and depholifhing them, in 
digging trenches and filling them up, in 
building high walls and pulling them 
down; he himfelf, from morning till e^ 
vening, going about, and diredling every 

(^) Bergtere hiftoire des grands cbeminsi vol. 2. p. 152* 

pperation, 
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Operation. Marius, before engaging the 
Cimbri, exercifed his army in turning the 
courfe of a river. Appian relates, that 
Antiochus, during his winter-quarters at 
Calchis, having married a beautiful virgin 
with whom he was greatly enamoured, 
fpent the whole winter in pleafure, aban- 
doning his army to vice and idlenefs ; arid 
that when the time of adlion returned with 
the fpring, he found his foldiers unfit for 
fervice. It is reported of Hannibal, that 
to preferve his troops from the infedlion 
of idlenefs, he employ'd them in making 
large plantations of olive trees. The Em-^ 
peror Probus exercifed his legions in co- 
vering with vineyards the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonla. The idlenefs of our foldiers 
in time of peace, promoting debauchery 
and licentioufnefs, is no lefs deftrudive to 
health than to difcipline. Unable for the 
fatigues of a firft campaign, our private 
men die in thoufands, as if fmitten with 
a peftilence *. We never read of any 

iriortality 

* The idlenefs of Britifh foldkrs appears from a 
tranfa£lion of the commiflioriers of the annexed 
eftates in Scotland. After the late war with Fraifice, 
they judged, that part of the King's rents cOuld not 

Fa be 
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mortality in the Roman legions^ though 
frequently engaged in t climates very dif- 
ferent from their own. Let us liften to 
a judicious writer, to whom every one 
liftens with delight : *' Nous remarquons 
aujourd'hui, que nos armees periijent 
beaucoup par le travail immodere des 
** foldats ; et cependant c'etoit par ud 
** travail immenfe que les Romains fc 
*' confer voient. La raifon en eft, je croix^ 
^ que leurs fatigues etoient continuelles ; 
" au lieu que nos foldats paflent fans ceflc 
" d'un travail extreme a une extreme 
^* oifivete, ce qui eft la chofe du monde 
** la plus propre k les faire perir. II faut 
*' que je rapporte ici ce que les auteuris 
^^ nous difent de Fedueation de foldatf 

be better applied, than in giving bread to the dif- 
banded foldiers. Houfes were built for them, por« 
tions of land given them to cultivate at a very low 
rent, and maintenance afforded them till they could 
reap a crop. Thefe men could not witti to be better 
accommodated : bm fo accuftomed they had been to 
kHenefs and change of place, as to be incapable of 
any fort of work: they deferted their farms one aftet 
another, and commenced thieves anjd beggars. Suck 
as had been made ferjeants muft be excepted: theie 
were fenfible fellows, and profpered in their little 
faarmsr 

•* Romains. 
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*^ Romains. On 1^ accoutumDit ^ aller 
•* le pas militaire, c*eft-a-dire, k faire en 
" cinq heures vingt milles^ et quelque- 
•* fois vingt- quatre. Pendant ces mar-* 
•* chcs, on Icur faifoit porter dc poids dc 
*• foixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
" Thabitude de courir et de fautcr tout 
** armes ; ils prenoient dans leurs exerci- 
** ces des epecs, de javelots, de fleches, 
•* d'une pefanteur double des armes ordi- 
** naires ; et ces exercices 6toient conti- 
** nuels. Des hommes fi endurcis etoient 
•* ordinairement fains; on ne riemarque 
•* pas dans les auteurs que les armies Ro- 
" maines, qtii faifbient la guerre en taiit 
•* de climats, periflbient beaucoup par les 
** maladies ; au lieu qu^l arrive prefque 
** continuellement aujourd'hui, que des 
•* arm6es, fans avoir combattu^ fe fon- 
** dent, pour ainfi dire, dans une cam- 
** pagne* (a)/* Our author mtift be here 

underflood 

{a) Montefquieu^ Grandeur de Romainsy chap«r 2. 

• •* We obfcrve now-a-dajs, that our armies are 
'' confumed by the fatigues and fevere labour of 
** thefoldiers; and yet it was alone by labour and 
•* toil that the Romans prefervcd themfelves from 
^* deftruAion. I believe the reafon is, that their 
• ' •* fatigue 
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underftood of the early rimes of the Ro- 
man (late. Military difcipline was much 
funk in the fourth century when Vegetius 
wrote (Lib. 3. cap. 14. 15.). The fword 
and Pilum, thefe formidable weapons of 
their forefathers, were totally laid afide 
for flings and bows, the weapons of effe- 
minate people. About this time it was, 
that the Romans left off fortify ing^ their 
camps, a work too laborious for their 

•* fatigue was continual and unremitting, while the 
•* life of our foldiers is a perpetual tranfition from 
•* fcvere labour to extreme indolence, a life the 
*• moft ruinous of all others. I muft here recite the 
^^ account which the Roman authors give of the 
.** education of their foldiers They were continu-* 
•* ally habituated to the military pace, which was, 
*^ to march in five hours twenty, and fometimes 
twenty-four miles. In thefe marches each foldicr 
carried fixty pounds weight. They were accu- 
*^ ftomed to run and leap in arms ; and in their mi^ 
** Jitary cxercifes, their fwords, javelins, and arrows, 
•♦ were of twice the ordinary weight. Thefe excr- 
^< cifes were continual, which fo ftrengthened the 
^* conilitution of the men, that they were always ini 
<* health. We fee no remarks ini the Roman authoi^s^ 
*^ that their armies, in the variety of climates where 
'< they made war, ever perifhed by difeafe ; whilA 
** Dow-a-days it is not unufual, that an army, with* 
« out ever coming to an engagement, dwindles a^ 
^' way by difaafe in one campaign/^ 

weakly 
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weakly conftitutions. Marpfchal Saxe, a 
foldier, not a phyfician, afcribes to the 
pfelof vinegar: the healthinefs of the Ro^ 
man legions : were vinegar £o falutary, it 
wpnld of all liquors be the moft in re- 
gueft. Exercife without intermiffion, du*? 
ring peace as well as during war, produ- 
ced that falutary eflfecft ; which every prince 
will find, who is difpofed to copy the Ro- 
man difcipline *• The Marefchal gueflfes 
better with refped to a horfe. Difcour- 
fing of. cavalry, he obferves, that a horfe 
becomes hardy and healthful by conftant 
<!xercife, and that ^ young horfe is unable 
tp bpar fsitiguj? i for which reafon he der 



* Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armonim 
exercitia ad fanitatem militum putaverunt prodeile, 
quam medicos. Ex quo intelligitur quanto ftudlo* 
fius armorum artem docendus fit femper exercItuS| 
cum ei laboris coufuetudo et in caftris fanitatem, et 
in conflidtu poffit prxftare viftoriam. Vegetlus, De 
re militari, lib. 3. cap. 2, — lln Englijh thus : " Our 
<f matters of the art-military were of opinion, that 
f* daily exercife \n arms contributed more to the 
** health of the troops, than the (kill of the phyii* 
** cian : from which we may judge, what care fhould 
^< be taken, to habituate the foldiers to the exercife 
f ' of arms, to which they owe both their health in 
f • th^ camp, and their victory in the field.'*] 

dares 
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clares againft young horfes for the fervice 
of an army. 

That the military branch of the Britifh 
government is fufceptible of improve- 
ments, all the world will admit. To im- 
prove it, I have contributed my mitej 
which is humbly fubmitted to the public, 
a judge from which their lies no appeal. 
It is fubmitted in three views. The firft 
is. Whether an army modelled as above, 
would not fecure us againft the boldeft in- 
vader J the next. Whether fuch an army be 
as dangerous to liberty, as an army in its 
prefent form ; and the laft. Whether it 
would not be a fchool of induftry and mo- 
deration to our people. 

With refpetSl to the firft, we fhould^ af- 
ter a few years, have not only an army of 
fixty thoufand well-difciplined troops, but 
the command of another army, equally 
numerous and equally well difciplined. 
It is true, that troops inured to war have 
an advantage over troops that have not 
the fame experience; but with aflurance 
it may be pronounced impradlicable, to 
land at once in Britain an army that caQ 
ftand againft 100,000 Britifli foldiers well 

difciplined, fighting, even the firft time, 

foy 
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for their counuy, and for their wives and 
children. 

A war with France raifes a panic on 
every flight threatening of an invafion* 
The fectirity afforded by the propofed 
plan, would enable us to a£t offenfivel/ 
at fea, inftead of being reduced to keep 
oiir fhips at home for guarding our coaftsi 
Would Britain any longer be obliged 
to fuppott her continental connedions ? 
No fooner does an Eui'opean: prince aug-^^ 
inent his atmy, or improve military dif- 
dipline, than his neighbours, taking fright^ 
muft do the fame. May not one hope, 
that by the plan propofed, or by fome 
fiich, Britain would be relieved from jea- 
loufy and folicitude about its neighbours ? 
This is a fubje(Sl that defer ves deep at- 
tention, being of the utmoft importance 
to Great Britain. The importance will 
clearly, appear upon confidering our late 
war with France, and our prefent war with 
France, Spain, and our American colonies^ 
dil united againft us. France and Britain 
Bare made frequent attempts to diftreiS 
one another by threatening an invafioio* 
But they are not upon an equal footings 
England has many good harbours, not a 
Vol. III. G fingle 
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fingle fortified town ; France has few har^ 
bours and many fortified towns. It i^ 
provided with a (landing army much great- 
er in proportion than Britain ; and above 
all, our capital is open to a fudden attack 
by fea, which the capital of France is not. 
Our Bank may in ;an inftant be ruined, 
and public credit fuffer a ftupifying blow» 
We accordingly are terrified at the very 
thought of a flat-bottom'd boat; and it is 
acknowledged on all hands, that we have 
no fecurity againft an invafion but a fupe- 
rior fleet. This unhappy fituation has, in 
the prefent war, thrown our minifters in- 
to gre^t perplexity. Our field of adtion is 
America and the Weft Indies, and yet 
our grand fleet is locked up at home, while 
the French and Spaniards are at liberty to 
diredl all their force to that part of the 
world. Our intelligence of the -motiona 
of our enemies muft be always late, often 
uncertain j and in fadl feveral capital blows 
have been flruck before we could give any 
reinforcement to our fleets in thofe parts. 
Now if the military branch propofed above 
h^^d been adopted early during intervals of 
peace, our miniftry would have been it 
liberty to employ our whole naval force 

vrhert 
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where it could do the greateft execution, 
and would foon have brought the war to 
an end. 

With refpedl to the fecond view, having 
long enjoy 'd the fweets of a free govera- 
ment under a fucceffion of mild princes, 
we begin to forget that our liberties ever 
were in danger. But droufy fecurity is of 
all conditions the mod dangerous; be* 
caufe the (late may be overwhelmed be- 
fore we even dream of danger. Suppofe 
only, that a Britifh King, accomplifhed 
in the art of war and beloved by his fol- 
diers, heads his own troops in a war with 
f ranee ; and after more than one fuc* 
cefsful campaign, gives peace to his ene- 
my, on terms advantageous to his people : 
what fecurity have we for our liberties, 
when he returns with a vi(5lorious army, 
devoted to his will ? I am talking of a 
Handing army in its prefent form. Troops 
modelled as above would not be fo obfe- 
quious : a number of the prime nobility 
and gentry ferving without pay^ who 
could be under no temptation to enflave 
themfelves and their country, would prove 
a firm barrier againfl the ambitious views 
of fuch a prince. And even fuppofing 

G 2 that 
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that army to be totally corrupted, tha 
prince could have little hope of fuccefs 
againft the nation, fupported by a veteran 
jirmy, that might be relied on as cham- 
pions for their country*. 

And as to the laft view mentioned, the 
plan propoftd would promote induftry and 
virtue, not only among the foldiers, but 
among the working people in general. To 
avoid hard labour ^nd fevcre difcipline in 
the army, men would be fober and indu-* 
ftrious at home ; and fuch untradlable fpi- 
rits as cannot be reached by the mild laws 
of a free government, would be effedlually 
tamed by tailitary law. At the fame time^ 
as fobriety ai^d innocence are conftant at- 
tendants upon induftry, the manners of 
our people would be iftucl^ purifie4j ^ 

* While it was ^ law in Rome that a man muft 
ferve ten years in the army before he could be ad- 
mitted to a civil office, the republic had nothing to 
dread from their armies. But when by luxury the 
fatigues of war appeared unfupportable to men of 
condition, there vf^s a neccffity to fill the legions 
V'ith the low and indigent, who followed their leaders 
implicitly, and were as ready to overturn the republic 
as to proteft it. Hence the civil war between M^- 
rius and Sylla; and hence the overthrow of the re* 
public by Julius Coefar. 

cir5wmft*nce 
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circumftance of infinite importance to Bri-^ 
tain* The falutary influence of the plan, 
would reach perfons in a higher fphere; 
A young gentleman, whipt at fchool, df 
falling behind. at coUege, contrails an a- 
verfioh to ftudy j and flies to the army^ 
where he is kept in countenance by nuoa^ 
bers, idle and ignorant like himftlf. HoW 
many yourig' men are thus daily ruined, 
who, but for the temptation of idleneft 
and gaiety in the army, would have be* 
come ufeful fubjedts ! In the plan under 
conlidcration, the officers who ferve fof 
pay would be fb few in number, and thei^ 
profped of advancement To clear, that ic 
would require much intcreft to be admit** 
ted into the army. None would be ad- 
mitted but thofe who have been regular- 
ly educated in every branch of mditafy 

knowledge; and idle boys would be re- 
mitted to their ftudies. 

Here is difplay'd an agreeable fcene 
with relation to induftry. Suppofing the 
whole threefcore thoufand men to be ab- 
solutely idle ; yet, by doubling the indu- 
ftry of thofe wlio remain, I aflSirm, that the 
fum of induftry would be much greater 
t^afi befQre, An4 the f(;ene becomes en-* 

chanting, 
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chanting, when we confider, that thefe 
threefcore thoufand men, would not only 
be of all. the moft indullriouS| but be pat-*- 
terns of induftry to others. 

Upon conclufion of a foreign war, wc 
fuflfer grievoufly by difbanded foldiers, 
who muft plunder or ftarve. The prcfcnt 
plan is an effedlual remedy : men accu- 
^omed to hard labour under ftridl difci- 
pline, can never be in want of bread : 
they will be fought for every where, even 
at higher than ordinary wages ; and they 
will prove excellent matters for training 
the peafants to hard labour. 

A man indulges emulation more freely 
in behalf of his friend or his country, 
than of himfclf ; emulation in the latter 
cafe is felfifh; in the former, is focial. 
Poth not that give us reafon to hope, that 
the feparating military officers into differ- 
ent claiTes will excite a laudable emulation, 
prompting individuals to exert themfclves 
on every occafion for the honour of their 
clafs ? Nor will fuch emulation, a virtuous 
paifion, be any obftrudion to private 
friendfhip between members of different 
claffes. May it not be expedled, that 
young officers of birth and fortune, zea- 
lous 
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lous to qualify themfelves at their own 
expence for ferving their country, will 
cling for inftrudlion to officers of expe- 
rience, who have no inheritance but per- 
fonal merit ? Both find their account in 
that connexion : men of rank become a- 
depts in military affairs, a valuable branch: 
of education for them ; and officers who 
ferve for pay, acquire friends at court, 
•jvho will embrace every opportunity of 
teftifying their gratitude. 

The advantages mentioned are great 
and extenfive ; and yet are not the only 
advantages. Will it be thought extra- 
vagant to hope, that the propofed plan 
would form a better fyftem of education 
fov young men of fprtune, than hitherto 
has been, known in Britain ? Before pro- 
nouncing fentence againft me, let the fol- 
lowing confiderations be weigh'd. Our 
youth go abrbad to fee the world in the U* 
teral fenfe ; for to pierce deeper than eye- 
fight, cannot be expeded of boys. They 
refort to gay cottrts, where nothing is 
found for imitation but pomp, luxury, di^ 
fembled virtues, and real vices: fuch fcenes 
make an impreffion too deep on young 
men of a warm imagination. Our plan 

would 
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would be an antidote to fuich poifonous 
ieducation. Suppofing eighteen to be the 
earlieft time for the army ; here is an ob- 
ject held up to our youth of fortune^ for 
roufing their ambition : they :wi11 endea^* 
vour to make a figure, and emulation 
will animate them to excel : fuppofing a 
young man to have no ambition, Ihame 
however will pufli him on. To acquire 
the military art, to difcipline their men^ 
to direcfl the execution of pubKc works, 
and to condudl other military operations, 
would occupy their whole time, and ba- 
nifh idlenefs. A youn^ gentlemah, thus 
guarded again ft the enticing vices and 
fauntering follies of youth, muft be fadly 
deficient in genius, if, during his feveri 
years fervice, reading and meditation have 
been totally negle(Sled. Hoping bettef 
things from our youth of fortune, I take 
for granted, that during their fervice they 
have made fome progrefs, not only in mi-* 
litary knowledge, but in morals^ aqid in 
the fine arts, fo as ^t the age 6f twenty-^ 
five to be qualified for profiting, inftead 
ttf being undone,^ ^jfciing the world *. 

Further^ 

* Whether hereditary oobility may not be necef- 
.iarjt in a monarchical government to fupport the 

King 
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Further; young men of birth and for- 
tune, acquire indeed the fmoothnefs and 
fupplenefs of a courts with refpe<5i to their 
fuperior5 } l\\xt the reftraint of fuch man* 
ners, makes their temper break out againft 
inferiors^ where there i$ no reftraint. In-* 
folence of rank, is not fo vifible in Britain 
as in countries of leis freedom i but it is 
fufBciently vifible to require corredHon. 
To that end, no method promifcs mor^ 
fuccefs than miUtary fervice ; as command 
and obedience alternately, are the bed dif- 
cipline for acquiring temper and modera^ 
tion. Can pride and infoknce be more 
cffe Anally ftemmed, than to be under 
command of an inferior ? 

Still upon the important article of edu- 
cation. Where pleafure is the ruling pa{^ 
fion in youth, intereft will be the ruling 
paflion in age: the felfifh principle is the 

King againft the itiultitude, I t^ke not on tne to pro- 
nounce t but this I pronounce with afluralnce, that 
fuch a conftitutiori h unhappy with refpeft to edu« 
cation ; and appears to admit no femedy, if it be not 
that above mentioned, or fome fuch. In faft, fcvr 
of thofe who received their education while they 
were the eldeft Tons of Peers, have been duly quali- 
fied to manage public affairs^ 

Vot.lIL H foundatiaa 
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foundation of both; the objeA only is 
varied. This obfervation is fadly verified 
in Britain : our young men of rank, loath- 
ing an irkfome and fatiguing courfe of 
education, abandon themfelves to pleafure. 
Trace thefe very men through the more 
fettled part of life, and they will be found 
grafping at power and profit, by means of 
court-favour; with no regard to their 
country, and witli very little to their 
friends. The education propofed, hold* 
ing up a tempting prize to virtuous am* 
bition, is an excellent fence againft a life 
of indolent pleafure. A youth of fortune, 
engaged with many rivals in a train of 
public fervice, acquires a habit of bufinels; 
and as he is conftantly employed for the 
public, patriotifm becomes his ruling paf- 
fion *. 



♦ The following portrait is iketched by a good 
handy (Madame Pompadour) ; and if it have any 
refemblance, it fets our plan in a confpicuous light. 
The French noblefle, fays that lady, fpending their 
lives in diffipation and idlen^fs, know as little of po- 
litics as of economy. ^ gentleman hunts all his life 
in the country, or perhaps comes to Paris to ruin 
himfelf with an opera-girl. Thofe who are ambi* 
tious to be of the mioiffryi have feldom any merit, 

if 
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A Sawnber of noblemen and gentlemen, 
led by amlntion, did Jately join in par* 
liament to opppfe the King's meafuipes} 
and with true antipatriotic zeal flood up 
as champions for the American rebeK 
Charity leads me to thinks that they would 
have a^Eled very differently had they- been 
trained in. the military line, and cpnfe- 
quentlyibeen employed during a courfe of 
years in the fervice of their country. 

The advantages of a military education, 
fuch as that propofed, are not yet exhauft- 
cd. Under regular government promo- 
ting the arts of peace, fbcial intercourfc 
refines, and fondnefs for company in- 
creafes in proportion. And hence it is, 
that the capital is crowded with every per- 
fbn who can a£[brd to live there. A man 
of fortune, who has no tajfte but for a city 
life, happens to be forced into the country 

« 

if k be not in caballing and intrigue. Tlie French 
.npblefle have courage, but without any genius for 
war, the fatigue of a foldier's life being to them ua- 
fupportable. The King has been reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of employing two ftranjgers for the fafety of 
.his crown: had it not been for the Counts Saxe and 
t«ouendahl» the enemies of France might have laid 
iiege to Paris. 

Ha by 
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by bnfinefs: finding bufinfift Md the 
country equally infipid, he turns impa- 
tient, and flies to town, v^ith a difguft at 
CTery rural an^uiement. In France, the 
country has been long deferted ; in Bii* 
tain thjs fame fondnefs for a town-life is 
gaining ground. A ftranger confidering 
the itnmenfe fums expended in England 
upon country- feats, would conclude, in 
appearance with great certainty, ths^t the 
Englith fpend mod of their time in the 
country. But how would it fur'prife him 
to be told, not only that people of faihion 
in England pais little of their time there, 
but that (he immenfe fums laid qu( upon 
gardening and pleafure-r grounds, are th? 
efFedt of vanity more than of tafte ! lo 
fa^, fuch embellifhments are beginning 
to wear out of fafhion ; appetite for fo^ 
ciety leaving neither time nor inclination 
for rural pleafures. If the progrefs of that 
difeafe can he flayedj^ the only means is 
inilicary education. In youth lading im- 
preffions are made; and mcpi of fortune 
who take %o the army, being confined mod- 
ly to the country in prime of life, contradl 
a liking for country occupations and a- 
jpufements : whiph withdraw them from 

the 
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the capital, and contrSbafe to the he^th of 
the mind, lio lefs than 6f the body. : 
• A military life is the only ^ure for a dlpi 
cafe much more dangerous: Moft itocn of 
tank are ambitiotis of fliiriing in publle; 
They inay affume the pa#idt at Ae bi-giufi 
Aing; 'bnt it Is a falft appearance, foif 
their pjitrieftifm is only a difgiiife to fa*^ 
vour their ambition. A court life becofties 
habitual and ettgroflcs their whole fouli 
the mintfter-6 nod is a law ro them : they 
dare not difdbey ;" f^r to be reduced to a 
private ftatiOn, wotild ta them be a cruel 
misfortune. This impotence of mirid is 
in France fo excefEve, that to banifli a 
courtier to his country feat, is held an la-* 
dequate punifhment for t^e highefl niiOe- 
trieanor. This fort of flavery i^ gaining 
ground in Britain ; and it ought to btf 
dreaded, for fcarce another circumftance 
t^ifl more readily pave the way to abfblutc 
power, if adverfe fateftiall afflidl us witK 
an ambitious King, There is no effectual 
remedy to the, fervility bf a court life,- but 
the military education here recommended.* 
A military education would contribute 
equally to modferation in fecial ehjoy^ 
fnen^. The pomp, ceremony, and *xv 

pence, 
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fcnce^ necdOTaiy to thole who adhere to a 

court and live always in publiCf are not a 
Ihde fatiguing and oppreffive. Man is na- 
turally moderate in his defire of enjoy- 
ment; and it requires much pradlicj^ to 
* xnake him bear excels without fatiety and 
difguft« The pain of excels, prcHnpts mea 
of opulence to pafs ibme piairt of their time 
inafnug retirement, where they live at 
fafe, free frotm pomp and ceremony. 
Here is a retirement, which can be reach- 
ed without any painful circuit ; a port of 
iafety and of peace, to which we are pi- 
loted by military education, avoiding every 
dangerous rock, and every fatiguing agi- 
tation. 

RefleAing on the advantages of military 
education above difplayM, is k foolifh to 
think, that our plan might produce a total 
alteration of manners in our youth of birth 
and fortune ? the idler, the gamefter, the 
profligate, compared with our military 
men, would make a deipicable figure j 
ihame, not to talk of pride, would compd 
them to reform. 

How conducive to good government 
might the propofed plan be, in the hands 
pf 9L virtuous king, fupport^d by a pubUc- 

fpirited 
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jlpirited mtniftry ! In the prefent courfe of 
advancement, a youth of quality who a- 
fpires to fenre iiis country in a civil em« 
ployment, has nothing to rely on but par- 
liamentary intereft. Hie military educa- 
tion propofedy would afford him opportu- 
nity to improve his talents, and to con- 
vince the world of his merit. Honoar 
and applaufe thus acquired, would intitle 
him to demand preferment ; and he ought 
to be employed, not only as deferving, but 
as an encouragement to others. Frequent 
inftances of neglecfling men who are pa- 
tronized by the publiq, might perhaps 
prove dangerous to a Britifh minifter. 

If I have not all this while been dream- 
ing, here are difplay'd illuftrious advan- 
tages of the military education propofed^ 
Fondnefs for the fubjedl excites me to pro- 
long the entertainment ; and I add the 
following reflection on the education of 
fuch men as are difpofed to ferve in a pu- 
|)lic (lation. The fciences are mutually 
connei^d : a man cannot be perfed in any 
one, without being in fome degree ac- 
quainted with every one. The fcience of 
politics in particular, being not a little in- 
tricate, cannot be acquired in perfe(5tion by 

any 
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any one whofe (Indies have been confined 
to a iihgle branch, whether relative to peace 
or to war. The Duke of Marlborough made 
an eminent figure in. the cabinet^ as well 
. as in the field j and fo did equally the il- 
kiftrious Sully, who may ferve as a model 
to all minifters; The great aim in moda*n 
politics is, to fplit government into the 
greatell number poflible of departments, 
trading nothing to genius. China afibrds 
fuch a government in perfe(5lion. Na- 
tional affairs are there fo fimplified by di* 
Tifion, as to require fcarce any capacity 
5a the mandarines. Thefe officers, having 
little occafion for adlivity either of mind 
or of body, fink down into floth and fen- 
fuality : motives of ambition or of fame 
make no imprcffion : they have not even 
the delicacy to blufh when they err : and 
as no punifhment is regarded but what 
touches the perfon or the purfe, it is not 
unufual to fee a mandarine beaten with 
many flripes, fometimes for a very flijght 
tranfgreflion. Let arts be fubdivided into 
many parts : the more fubdivifions the 
better. But I venture to pronounce, that 
no man ever did, nor ever will, make a 
capital figure in the government of a ftate,- 

whether 
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whether as a judge, a general, or a mini* 
fter, whofe education is rigidly confined to 
one fcience *. 

Senfible I am that the foregoing plan is 
in feveral refpcfts imperfed ; but if it be 
found at bottom, polifti and improvement 
are eafy operations. My capital aim has 
been, to obviate the objet^icms that prefs 
tord agaiaft every military plan, hitherto 
jeeabraced or propofed. A ftanding army 
in its prefent form, is dangerous to liber^ 
ty ; and but a feeble bulwark againft fu- 
perior force. On the other hand, a na- 
tion in wiiich every fubjec3: is a foldier, 
imufl: not indulge any hopes of becoming 
fxrwecful by maniifai5iures and commerce : 
it is indeisd vigoroufly defended, but is 
fcarce worthy <rf being defended. The 
golden mean of rotation and conftant la- 
bour in ^ ftanding army, would difcipline 
multitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a nation fo defended would be invin- 
cible. 

♦ Phoclpo is praifcd by ancient writers, forfirug* 
gling againft an abufe that had crept into his coun- 
try of Atdca, that of making war and politics differ- 
ent profelEons. In imitation of Ariitides and of 
Periclesj he ftudied boA equally. 

Vol. III. I SKETCH 
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Public PoUce nvitb refpeft to the Poor. 



A Mong the induftrious nations of Eu- 
rope, regulations for the poor make 
a confiderable branch of public police; 
Thefe regulations are fo' multiplied and fb 
anxioufly framed, as to move one to think, 
that there cannot remain a fingle perfbn 
under a neceflity to beg. It is however a 
fad truth, that the difeaie of poverty, in- 
flead of being eradicated, has become more 
and more inveterate. England in parti- 
cular overflows with beggars, tho* in no 
other country are the indigent fo amply 
provided for. Some radical defedt there 
muft be in thefe regulations, when, after 
endlefs attempts to perfedl them, they 
prove abortive. Every writer, diffatisfied 
with former plans, fails not to produce 
one of his own j which, in its turn, meets 
with as little approbation as any of the 




The firft regulation of the ftates of Hol- 
land 
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land concerning the poor, was in the year 
1 6 14 prohibiting all. begging. The next 
was in the year 1649. " It is enacted, 
" That every town, village, or parifh, 
** fliall maintain its poor out of the in* 
^^ come of its charitable foundations and 
^^ colle<5tions. And in cafe thefe means 
^^ fall fhort^ the magiftrates fhall maintain 
" them at the general expence of the in- 
^^ habitants, as can moft conveniently be 
" dohet Provided always, that the poot 
" be obliged to work either to merchants, 
•* £u?mers^ or others, for reafonablewages^ 
" in order that they may, as far as poP 
•* iible, befupported that way; provided 
•* alfo^ that thty be indulged in up idle- 
** nefs iior infolence." The advice or in- 
ftrudion here given to magiftrates, is it^^-- 
fiWe; but falls Ihort of what may be 
termed a /aw, the execution of which can 
be enforced in a court of juftice, 

\n France, the precarious charity of 
monafteries proving ine&dlual, a hofpital 
was eredled in the city of Paris anno 1656, 
'having.difierent apartments ; one for the 
innocent poor, one for putting vagabonds 
to hard labour, one for foundlings, and 
one for the iick and maimed ; with cer-^ 

- I 3 tain 
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tain fands for defraying die expence of 
each, which rproduce annually mttch adbont 
the fame fnnu In imitation of 't^iis, ha^ 
fpitals ot the fame kind were eredled itl 
every great town of the kingdcAn, I 

The Englifh began more, early to think 
of their poor; and in. a country without 
induftry, the neceffity probably ardfe nabfe 
early. The firft Eng^ih ftatutc bears .date 
in the year 1496, direding^ ** Tb«i: fevfcry 
** begg^ unable to work/fhall rdbrt to 
^* the hundred where he laft dwelt or was 
^^ born ; iind there (hall remain^ uponifSLin 
•* of being fet in the flocks three dayi 
** and three nights, with only br^ad and 
** water, and thrcn fhall be *pwttl piit : <Jf 
^* town/^ This -was. a law agaioft va* 
grants, for the fake of order* There was 
little occafion, at that periocj, to pri> 
vide for the innocent poor ; their^ maia<» 
tenance being a burdep upon -mona*^ 
fteries. But monafteries being put ddwn 
by Henry VIII. a flatute, 2 ad year of 
his reign, cap. la. e^npoweredf the jufti- 
ces of every county, to licenfe poor aged 
and impotent perfons to beg Within a cer- 
tain diftridl ; thofe who beg without it, 
to be whipt, or fet in the ftocks. In the 

firft 
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fifft year of. Edward VI. cap. 3. a ft^ttirt 
ysras made in favour of impotent, maimed^ 
and aged perfonsi thattthey (hall hai^ con^ 
-valient houfes provided fer them, in the 
cities 6r towns where thejf^ Iwre born,. Or 
where they refided for thi^^e years, .Jo be 
relieved by the willing and charitabk 4^J^ 
fttion of the parifhioncrk By ad^an^l^d 
PhilJpf and Mary, cap, 5. the former fta- 
tutes of Hetiry VIIL and Edward VL were 
jconfirmcd, of gathering weekly relief for 
the 'poor by charitabk colletSlions. ** A 
** man licenced to beg, ihall wear a badge 
" on iris breaft and back openly/' 
- The firft tompulfbry ftatute was 5^iE-^ 
liiab« cap/ 3, empo werliag jtiftice^ of peace 
to raife a weekly fuih for the |ibor, by tat- 
ing fuch perfons as obftinately refufe t<J 
contribute, after repeated admonitions 
from the pulpit. In the next ftatute, ^4$ 
Elifab. cap. 5. a bolder ftep was made^ 
empowering ju(\ices to ta% the inhabitanta 
of every pari(h, in a weekly fum for theit 
poor. And taxations for the poor being 
now in fome degree familiar, the remark- 
able flatutes, 39° Elifab. cap. 3. and 43^ 
Elifab. cap.. 2. were enacEled, which are 
the ground- work of all the fubfequent 

ftatuteg 
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ftatutes cpnceming. the poor. By the(e 
itatutes, certain hbufeholders, named by 
thejitfticeSy are, in conjanftion with the 
church-wardens, af^Kunted overfeers for 
the poor ; and theTe ovcrfeers, with con- 
fcfnt of 'two jilftices, are empowered to tax 
theparifh in what fums they think proper, 
for 'maintaining the poor. 

Among a people fo tenacious of liberty 
as the Englifh are, and fo impatient of 
bppreflion, is it ^ot furpriiing, to find a 
law, that without ceremony fubjedts indi- 
viduals to be i^xed at the arbitrary will of 
men, who feWom either by birth or edu- 
cation deferve that important truft; and 
without even providing any effe<5tual check 
againO: embezzlement ? At prefent, a Bri* 
tUh parliament /would rejedt with fcom 
fuch an abfurd plan ; and yet, being fa-^ 
xniliarized to it, they never ferioufly have 
attempted a repeal. We have been always 
pnthe watch to prevent: the fOvereign's 
ehcipachment^, efpecially with regard to 
ta|:es : but as parifh-officers are Ipw. perr 
fons who infpire no dread, . we , fubmit tQ 
have our pockets pick'd by them,, almqft 
without repining. There is provided, it 
is true, an appeal to the general fei&ons 

for 
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for redrefling inequalities in taxing the pai-« 
rifhioners . But it is no efiecStual remedy : 
artful overfecrs will not over-rate any man 
{0 grofsly as to make it his interefl to 
complain, confidering that thefe overfeers 
have the poor's money to defend thenw 
felves with. Nor will the general feffions 
readily liften to a complaint, that cannot 
be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any efFedt, it 
makes a flill greater inequality, by relie- 
ving men of figure at the expencc of their 
inferiors ; who muft fubmit, having, little 
intereft to obtain redrefs. 

The Englifh plan, befide being oppref- 
five, is grofsly unjuft. If it fhould be re- 
ported of fome diilant nation, that . the 
burden of maintaining the idle and profli- 
gate, is laid upon the frugal and induftri- 
ous, who work hard for a maintenance to 

themfelves ; what would one think of fuch 

• • • 

a nation ? Yet this is literally the cafe of 
England. I fay more : the plan is not 
only oppreflive and unjuft, but milerably 
defedlive in the checking of maladmini- 
ftration. In facft, great fums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive : if requires 
briguing to be named a church* warden ; 

the 
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die ridmioadon, "- m London efpedAllj, 
gives him credit at once j and however 
meagre at the commencemeat of his x^f^ 
fice, he is round and pluaip before it endS). 
To wax fat and rich by robbing the poor 1 
Let us turn our eyes from a fcene fo hor* 
rid *. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement 
of the money levied, which are notorious, 
poifon the minds of the people ; and inv* 
pref& them with a notion, that all taxes 
raiftd by public authority are ill ma- 
naged. 

Thefe evils are great, and yet are but 
flight compared with what follow. As the 
nuinber of poor in England, as well as 

♦ la the parifli of St George, Hanover Square, 
a great reform was made fome years ago. Inhabit 
UDts of figure, not excepting men of the high^ft 
ranki take it in turn to be cburch*warden$ ; which 
has reduced the poor-rates in that parifh to a trifie^ 
But people, after acquiring a name, foon tire of 
drudging for others* :Tfae drudgery will be left to 
low people as formerly, and the tax will again rife 
as high in that parifh as in others. The poor-rates 
inDr Davenant's time, were about L. 700,000 yearly. 
In the year 1764, they amounted to L. 2,200,000. In 
the year 1773, they amounted to L. 3,000,000, equal 
to fix IhilUngs in the pound land-tax. ' 

the 
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the expence of maintenance, are increafing 
daily ; proprietors of land, in order to be 
relieved of a burden fb grievous, drive the 
poor out of the parifli, and prevent all 
perfons from fettling in it who are likely 
to become a burden : cottages are demo- 
lifhed, and marriage obftrudled. Influen- 
ced by the prefent evil, they look not for* 
Ward to depopulation, nor to the downfall 
of hufbandry and manufadlures by foar- 
city of hands. Every parifli is in a ftate 
of war with every other parifli, concern- 
ing pauper fettlements and removals *. 

* In an addrefs by Mr Greaves to both Houfes of 
' Parliamem there is the following pa0age : <* It hap-^ 
'< pens to be the miftaken policy of moft of oiir 
** very wife pariQi-officers, that as foon as a young 
*' man is married, a ftate of life which is the mod: 
^* likely to make him a good member of fociety, to 
'^ endeavour to get him removed to the place of 
'* his legal fettlement, out of pretence that he may 
*^ foon have a family, which may poffibly bring a 
^* charge upon the parifh. Toung men, intimidated 
<* by frequent examples of fuch cruel treatment, are 
*< unwilling to marry; and this leads thein fre- 
^^ quently to debauch young women, and then leave 
*< them with child in a very helplefs condition* 
*« Thus they get into an unfettled and debauched 
<< way of life, acquire a habit of idlcnefs, and be« 
<< come a burden upon the public." 

Vol. III. K At 
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At an average, England by its various 
/ produds can maintain more than its pre-: 

fent inhabitants. How comes it then that 
it is not more populous, according to the 
noted obfervation, that where- ever there is 
food men will be found ? I can difcover no 
caufe but the poor's rates^ which make the 
people thoughtlefs and idle. Idlenefs be- 
gets profligacy; and the profligate avoid 
loading themfelres with wives and chil- 
dren. 

The price of labour is generally the fame 
in the different fliires of Scotland, and in 
the different parifties. A few exceptions 
are occafioned by the neighbourhood of a 
• great town, or by fome extenfive manu- 
fadlure that requires many hands. In 
Scotland, the price of labour refembles 
water, which always levels itfelf ^ if high 
in any one corner, an influx of hands 
brings it down. The price of labour varies 
in every parifti of England: a labourer 
who has gain'd a fettlement in a parifli, 
on which he depends for bread when he 
inclines to be idle, dares not remove to 
another parifli where wages are higher, 
jfearing to be cut out of a Settlement alto- 
gether. England is in the &mc condition 

with 
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with refpedl to labour, that France lately 
was with refpedl to corn ; which, however 
plentiful in one province, could not be 
exported to fupply the wants of another. 
The pernicious e£Fe<Sl of the latter with re- 
fpedl to food, are not more obvious, than 
of the former with refpedl to maniifac- 
ture^. 

Englifh manufadlures labour tinder a 
ftill greater hardfhip than inequality of 
wages. In a country where there is no 
fund for the poor but what nature pro* 
vides, the labourer muft be fatisfied with 
fuch wages as are cuftomary : he has no 
refource ; for pity is not moved by idle- 
nels. In England, the ' labourers com- 
mand the market: if not. fatisfied with 
l:uftomary wages, they have a tempting re- 
fource; which is, to abandon work alto-, 
gether, and to put themfelves on the pa- 
rifh. , Labour is much cheaper in France 
than in England : feveral plaufible reafbns 
have been afSgned ; but in my judgement, 
the difference arifes from the poor-laws. 
In England, every man is entitled to be 
idle; becaufe every idler is entitled to a 
maintenance. . In France, the funds allot- 
ted for the poor, yield the fame fum an- 

K % nually: 
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nually; that fum is. always preoccupied^ 
and France, with refped to all but thofe 
on the lift, is a Qatioo that has ao fond 
provided by law for the ppor. 

Depopulation, inequality in thye price of 
Jabour, and extravagant wages, are de- 
plorable evils. But the Englifli poor laws 
are produdlive of evils ftill more deplo- 
rable : they are fubverfive both of mara- 
Uty and induftry. This is a havy cljarge, 
but no lefs true than heavy. Fear of want 
is the only effecjlual motive to induftry 
with tiie labouring poor : renoiov^ that 
fear, and they ceaie to be indoflrioua. 
The ruling paiSon of thofewhp live by 
bodily labour, is tp'fave a pittance for 
their children, and for fupporting them- 
felves in old age : ftimulated by defire of 
accomplifhing thefe ends, they ar^ frugal 
and induftriousj and the profpe<3: of fuc- 
cefs is to them a continual feall. Now, 
what worfe can malice invent againft fuch 
a man, under colour of fricndfibip, than 
to fccure bread to him and his children 
whenever he takes a diflike to work ; which 
efFedlually deadens his fole ambition, and 
with it his honed induftry ? . Relying on 
the certainty of a provi^on againft want, 

he 



he X€i^%ts gradtj^lly till he fides into idle^^ 
pefs: idlenefs l^ads to profligacy; pfoflin 
ga§y begets 4\i^^i^Sri ai^l the wretch b?n 
comes an ci>jc<5t of puWic charity hefpre^ 
he has run half his ccjurft . Such aye th§ 
genuine eflfedls of the Englifti tax for the 
poor, under a mifts^ken notion of charity. 
There never was known in any country^ 
a fchcme for the poor more contradicjlory 
tb found policy. Might it not have bceift 
forefeen, that to a groveling creature, who 
has no feoie of honour and fcarce any ojf 
fhame, the certainty of maintenance wowJd 
provd an irrefiilible temptation to- idieoefe 
and debauchery ? The poor-houfe at Ly^ 
om contained originally but forty beds^ 
of which twenty only were occupied. The 
eight hundred beds it contains at prefeh^, 
are not fufficient for thofe who demand 
adflaittanc?, A premium is not more fuc- 
cefsful in any cafe, than where given to 
promote idlenefs*. A houfe for the poor 

wa$ 



*( A London alderman named Harper t who was 
cotemporary with James I. or his fon Charles, be-« 
queathed ten oc twelve acres of meadow-ground ia 
the pariih of St Aadrew*s, Holborn, London, for 
l)xe benefit of the poor in (he tpwQ of Bedford^ 

Thi5 
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was erected iri a French village, the reve- 
nue of which by economy became confi- 
dcrable. Upon a reprefentation by the 
eiirate of the parifti that more beds were 
neceflary^, the proprietor undertook the 

This ground has^ been long covered with houfes, 
which yield from L. 4000 to h. 5060 yearly. That 
film is laid out upon charity-^fchools, upon defray- 
ing the expence of apprenticeihips, and upon a 
Aock to youpg perfons when they marry ; an en^ . 
couragement that attracts to the tqwn of Bedford 
. great numbers -of the lower clafles. • So far well : 
t)ut mark the confequence. That encouragement 
relaxes the induftry of many, and adds greajtly to 
.thfi number of the poor. Hence itr is. that in few . 
places of England does the poor's rate amount, fo 
high as in the town of Bedford. An extenfive com- 
mon in the parifh of Charley, Suflex^'is' the chief 
caufe^of an extravagant afiefiment ^Qrthe poor, no 
}tfs than nine {hillings in the pound of rack rcnt» 
Cive a poor map accefs tQ a common for feeding 
two or three cows, you make him idle by a depend- 
ence upon what he does not labour for. The town 
of Largo in Fife has a fmall hofpital, ere£led many . 
•years ago by a gentleman of the name of Wood 1 . 
and. confined by him to the poor of his own name.' 
That name being rare in the neighbourhood, ac*^ 
cefs to the hofpital is eafy. One man in particular 
h entertained there, whofe father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, enjoy'd fucceffively the fame be- 
nefit ; every one of whom probably would have 
been ufeful members of fociety, but for that temp* 
tation to idlcnefs. 

managements 
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management. He fold the houfe, with 
the furniture ; and to every proper objedl 
of charity, he ordered a moderate propor- 
tion of bread and beef. The poor and lick 
were more comfortably lodged at hpme, 
than formerly in the poor-honfe. ; And 
by that management, the parifh-poor de- 
creafed, inftead of increafing as at Lyons* 
JHow few Englifh manufadlurers labour 
the whole week, if the work of four or 
five days afford them maintenance? Is 
not this a demonftration, that the ma- 
lady of idlenefs is widely fpread ? In 
Briftol, the parifh-poor twenty years ago 
did not exceed four thoufand : at prefent, 
they amount to more than ten thoufand. 
But as a malady, when left to itfelf^ com- 
monly effeduates its own cure ; fo it will 
be in this cafe : when, by preyailing idle- 
nefs, every one without ihame claims pa- 
rifh-charity, the burden will become in- 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their 
fhifts. J , 

The immoral effeds of public charity 
are not confined to thofe who depend on 
it, but extend to their children. The 
conftant anxiety of a labouring man to 
provide for his iffue, tndears.them to \xim^ 

Beiiig 
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Being relieved of that anxiety by the tai 
for the poor, his affedlion cools gradually, 
and he turns at laft indifferent about 
them. Thdr independence, on the other 
liand, weans them from their duty to him. 
And thus, afiedlioh between parent and 
child, which is the corner- ftone of foci- 
ety^ is in a great meafure obliterated a* 
mong the labouring poor. In a plan pu- 
blifhed by the Earl of Hilfborough, an 
article is propofed to oblige parents to 
maintain their indigent children, and chil- 
dren to maintain their indigent parents. 
Natural affccElion mufl: be at a low ebb, 
where fuch a regulation is neceflary : but 
it is neceflary, at leaft in London, where 
it is common to lee men in good bufinefs 
negle<5ling their aged and difeafed parents, 
for no better rcafon than that the parifh is 
bound to find them bread: Proh tempora^ 
froh mores f 

The immoral effeds of public charity 
fpread flill wider. It fails not to extin*- 
guifh the virtue of charity among the 
rich; who never think of giving charity, 
when the public undertakes for ail. In a 
fchcme puMifhed by Mt Hay, one article 
4s, to raifc a ftock for the poor by volun- 
tary 



tafy eooiLi^ibutians, and to make up the 
deficiency hf a parifti-tax. Will indivi- 
duals ever c^nfribute, when it is not to 
jelieve the poor; but f o relieve the parifti ? 
Every h(?fpital has a poor-box, which fel- 
dom produces any thing *. The great 
comfort of foci^tv is afliftance in time of 
need ; and its firmeft cement is, the be- 
ftowing and receiving kindly offices, efpe- 
cially in diilrcfis. Now to unhinge or fuf- 
|wnd the exercife of charity by rendering 
it unneceflary, relaxes every focial virtue 
by fupplanting the clxief of then^. The 
confequenoe is difmal : exercife of bene- 
volence to the diftrefled is our firmeft 
guard againft the encroachments of fel- 
fiihnefs : if that guard be withdrawn, fel- 
fiOinefs will prevail, and become the ru- 
ling paffiosEL In fad, the tax for the poor 
has contributed greatly to the growth of 
th*t groveling paffion, fo confpicuous at 
prefent ia England. 

SngUfti authors who turn their thoughts 

♦ One exception I am fond to mention. The 
-poor-box of the Edioborgh Infirmary was negle^ed 
two or iVce year?, little bring expeftcd from it. 
When opened^ t,, 74 and a fraftion was found in 
it ; contributed probably by the lower fort, who were 
afliamed to give their mite publicly. 

VoL.lIL L to 
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to the poor, mabe heavy complaints of de-« 
caying charity, and increafing poverty: 
never once dreaming, that thefe are the" 
genuine effedls of a legal provifion for the' 
poor ; which on the one hand eradicates^ 
the virtue of charity, and on the other i& 
a violent temptation to idleneis. Wonder- 
fully ill contrived muft the £ngli(h cha- 
rity-laws be, when their conleqnences are 
to fap the foundation of voluntary cha« 
rity ; to deprive the labouring pocHT of 
their chief comfort, that of providing for 
themfelves and children ; to relax mutual 
affedlion between parent and child ; and 
to reward, inftead of punifhing, idlenefs 
and vice. Coniider whether a legal pro« 
vifion for the poor, be fufficient to atone 
for fo many evils. 

No man had better opportunity thau 
Fielding to be acquainted with the ilate of 
the poor : let us liften to him. " That 
the poor are a very great burden, and 
even a nuifance to the kingdom ; that 
the laws for relieving their diftreffes and 
reftraining their vices,, have not anfwer^ 
ed ; and that they are at prefent very 
** ill provided for and much worfe go- 
" verned, are truths which every one will 

acknowledge.^ 
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^ acknowledge. Every peFfon who hath 
** property, muft feel the weight of the 
** tax that is levied for the poor ; and 
*• every perfon of underftanding, muft fee 
•• how abfurdly it is applied. So ufelefs 
^* indeed is this heavy tax, and fb wretch- 
^^ ed its difpofition, that it is a queftion^ 
" whether the poor or rich are adlually 
" more diflatisfied ; fince the plunder of 
** the one fcrves fo little to the real advan- 
** tage of the other j for while a million 
** yearly is raiied among the rich, many 
** of the poor are ftarvcd ; many more 
*^ languiih in want and mifery j of the 
** reft, numbers are found begging or pil- 
*• fering in the ftrects to-day, and to-s- 
^* morrow are locked up in gaols and 
** Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
** grefs through the outlkirts of the me- 
♦* tropolis and look into the habitations of 
" the poor, we ihould there behold fuch 
^ pidlures of human mifery, as muft move 
** the compaflion of every heart that de- 
^ fcrves the name of human. What in- 
*• deed muft be his compofition, who 
^ could fee whole families in want of every 
^* neceflary of life, oppreffed with hunger, 
^f cold^ oakednefs, and filth; and with 

L 2 ** difeal^Sj 
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difcafcs, tKe certain confequence of alt 
** tbcfc ! The fuficring$ indeed of the poor 
*' are Icfs known than their mifdeeds ; 
** and therefore we are lefs apt to^ pity 
** them. They ftarve^ and freeze^ and roc, 
** among themfelvcs ; but they . bcg^ and 
" fteal, and rob, among tlueir betters. 
^' There is not a parifli in the liberty? of 
*• Weftminfter, which doth not riife.thou- 
** fands ai^nually for the poor; and there 
*' is not a ftrcct in that liberty^ which 
^* doth not fwarm all day with beggars, 
^* and all night with thieves/' 

There is not a finglc beggar to be ffeetl 
in Penfylvania. Lui^ury and idlenefs have 
got no footing in that happy country; 
^nd thofe who fuffer by n^isfortiine, have 
maintenance out of the public treafury. 
But luxury and idlenefs cannot for eyet 
be excluded ; and vvhen they prevail, this 
regulation will be as pernicious in Penfyl- 
vania, as the poor-rat« are in Britain. 

Of the many propofals that have beeii 
publiflied for reforming the poor-laws, not 
one has pierced to the root of the evil. 
None of the authors entertain the flightefl: 
doubt of a legal provifion being neceflary, 
tbo' ^11 our diflreffes arife evidently from 

that 
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that very cawfe. Travellers com j^in, of 
being infefted with an endkft number of 
beggars in every Englifh rownj a very 
diflferent fcene from what tbey meet with 
in Holland dr Switkerlan^* i How would 
it furprife them to be told, that this pro- 
ceeds from an overflow of charity in tht 
good people of Engknd ! . 

Few inftitutions are mpre ticklifli than 
thofe of charity/ In London, common 
^roftitutes are treated with lingular huma- 
nity : a ho^ital for them when pregnant, 
difburdens them of their load, and nurfe^ 
them till they be again fit for bufinefs : 
another hofpital cures them of the venereal 
dlfeafe: and a third receives them with 
open arms, when, inftead of defire^ they 
become objects of averfion* Would not 
one imagine, that thefe hofpitals have beeii 
ereifled for encouraging proftitution? They 
undoubtedly have that effedl, tho' far from 
being intended, Mr Stirling, fuperintend- 
ant of the Edinburgh poor^-houfe, deferves 
a ftatue for a fcheme he contrived to re- 
form common proftitutes. A number of 
them were coftfined in a houfe of correc* 
tion, on a daily allowance of three pence ; 
And even part of that iinali pittance was 

embe^jled 
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'embezzled hj the fervants of the houfe. 
Pinching hunger did not reform their 
manners; for being abfolutely idle, they 
encouraged each other in vice^ waiting 
impatiently for the hour of deliverance* 
Mr Stirling, with confent of the magi^ 
(Irates, removed them to a clean houie ; 
and inftead of money, which is apt to b^ 
fquandered, appointed for each a pound of 
oat-meal daily, with fait, water, and fire 
for cooking. Relieved iiow from diflre^^ 
they longed for comfort ; what would they 
not give for milk or ale ? Work, fays he, 
will procure you plenty. To fome who 
offered to fpin, he gave fl^x. and wheels, 
engaging to pay them half the price of 
their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
inaterials furnifhed. The fpinners earned 
about nine pence weekly, a comfortable 
addition to what they had before. The 
reft undertook to fpin, one after another ; 
and before the end of the firft quarter, 
they were all of them intent upon work. 
It was a branch of his plan, to fet free 
fuch as merited that favour; and fome of 
them appeared fo thoroughly reformed, as 
%o be in no danger of a relapfe. 
The ingenious author of The Police of 

France^ 
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¥rMce^ who wrote in the year 1753* oh^ 
fcrves, that notwithftanding the plentiiful 
provifion for the poor in that kingdom, 
mentioned abore, there was a general 
complaint of the increafe of beggars and 
vagrants ; and adds^ that the French po* 
litical writers, diflatisfied with their own 
plan, had prefented feveral memorials to 
the miniftry, propofing to adopt the Eng- 
4i{h parochial af&fTments, as greatly pre- 
ferable. This is a curious fadl; for at 
that very time, people in London, no lefs 
diflatisfied with thefe aflelTments, were 
writing pamphlets in praife of the French 
hofpitals. One thing is certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented, has given fatisfac- 
tion. Whether an unexceptionable plan 
is at all poflible, feems extremely doubt- 
ful. 

In every plan for the poor that I have 
feen, workhoufes make one article ^ to 
provide work for thojfe who are willing^ 
and to make thofe work who are unwilling^ 
With refped to the former, men need ne- 
ver be idle in England for want of em- 
ployment; and they always fucceed the 
beft at the employment they chufe for 
themfclves. With re{pei5l to the latter, 

punifhment 
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puniflunent will not compd a man to }a«- 
bour : he may aflume the appeiFance, but 
j' will make no progrcfs j and the pretext erf* 

I iicknefs or weaknefs is ever at hand for an 

( eKcufe. The only compuliion to make a 

I man work fcrioufly, is fear of want* 

f A hofpital for the fick, for the wound^ 

cd, and for the maimed, is a right efta* 
blilhment ; being prodmStive of good^ 
without doing any harm. Such a hofpi** 
tal fhould depend partly on voluntary cha- 
rity 5 to procure which, a convidlion of 
its being well managed, is necefTary. Ho- 
fpitals that have a fufficient fund of their 
own, and that have no dependence on the 
]good will of others, are commonly ill ma*- 
naged. 

Lies there any objecflion againfl: a work- 
houfe, for training to labour, deftitute or- 
phans, and begging children? It is an 
article in Mr Hay's plan, that the work- 
houfe (hould relieve poor families of all 
their children above three. This has an 
enticing appearance, but is unfound at 
bottom. Children require the tendemefs 
of a mother, during the period of infantine 
difeafes ; and are far from being fafe in 
the hands of mercenaries, who ftudy no^ 

thing 
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thing but their own eafe and interefl:. 
Would it not be better, to diftribute fmall 
fums from time to time among poor fa- 
milies overburdened with children, fo as 
to relieve them from famine, not from la- 
bour? And with refpeft to orphans and 
begging children, I incline to think, that 
it would be a more falutary meafure, to 
encourage mechanicks, manufacturers, and 
farmers above all^ to educate fuch chil- 
dren* A premium for each^ the half in 
hand, and the other half when they can 
work for themfelvfs, would be a proper 
encouragement. The beft-regulated or- 
phan-hofpital I am acquainted with, is 
that of Edinburgh^ Orphans are taken in 
from every corner, provided only they be 
not under the age of feven, nor above that 
of twelve : under feven, they are too tender 
for a hofpital ; above twelve their relations 
can find employment for them* Befide 
the being taught to iread and write^ they 
are carefully inftrudled in fbme art^ that 
may afford them comfortable fubfiftence. 

No man ever called in queftion the uti- 
lity of the marine foeiety ; which will re- 
fledl honour on the members as long as 
we have a navy to protedl us : they de- 

Vol. III. M ferve 
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ferve a rank above that of gartered knigfits. 
That inftitution is the moft judicious ex- 
ertion of charity and patribtifm, that ever 
cxifted in any country. 

A fort of hofpital for fervants whd for 
twenty years have faithfully adhered to 
the fame mafter, would be intich to my 
tafte; with a few adjoining acres fot a 
kitchen-garden. The fund for purchafiiigt 
building, and maintenance, muft be rai- 
led by contribution J and notle but the 
contributors (hould be entitled to oflfer fer- 
vants to the houfe. By fuch encourage^ 
tnent, a malady would be remedied, that 
of* wandering from matter to mafler for 
better wages, or eafier fervice ; if^hich Icl- 
dom fail to corrupt fervants. They ought 
to be comfortably provided for, addltig td 
the allowance of the houfe what pot-herbs 
are raifed by their own labour. A num- 
ber of virtuous men thus affociated, would 
end their days in comfort ; and the pro- 
fpedl of attaining a fettlement fo agreeable, 
would form excellent fervants. How ad- 
vantageous would fuch a hofpital prove to 
hufbandry in particular ! But I confine this 

hofpital to fervants who are finglc. Men 

who 
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who have a family will be better provided 
feparately. 

Of all the mifchiefs that have been en- 
gendered by over-anxiety about the poor, 
none have proved more fatal than a found-^ 
ling-hofpital. They tend to cool aflFeiSlion 
for children, dill more effedlually than the 
Englifh parilh- charity. At every occafional 
jpinch for food, away goes a child to the 
hofpital ; and parental afiecflion among the 
lower fort turns fo languid, that many 
who are in no pinch, relieve themfelves of 
trouble by the fame means. It is affirm*^ 
ed, that of the children born annually in 
Paris, about a third part are fent to the 
foundling-hofpitaL The Paris almanack 
for the year 1768, mentions, that there 
were baptifed 18,576 infants, of whom 
the foundling- hofpital received 6025. Thq 
fame almanack for the year 1773 bears, 
that of 18,518 children bom and baptifed, 
5989 were fent to the foundling-hofpital. 
The proportion originally was much lefs ; 
but vice advances with a fwift pace. How 
enormous muft be the degeneracy of the 
Parifian populace, and their want of pa- 
rental affcdlion ! 

Let us next turn to infants ihut up in 

M ? this 
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this hofpitaL Of all animals^ infants of 
the human race are the weakeft : they re- 
quire a mother's afiedlion to guard them 
againfl numberlefs difeafes and accidents ; 
a wife appointment of Providence to con- 
nect parents and children in the ftrifteft 
union. In a foundling-hofpital, there is 
no fond mother to watch over her tender 
babe ; and the hireling nurfe has no fond- 
nefs but for her own little profit. Need 
we any other caufe for the deftrudlion of 
infants in a foundling -hofpital, much 
greater in proportion than of thofe under 
the care of a mother ? And yet there is an- 
' other caufe equally potent, which is cor- 
rupted air. What Mr Hanway obferves 
upon parilh-workhoufes, is equally appli- 
cable to a foundling-hofpital. *' To at- 
*' tempt/' fays he, '* to nourifli an infant 
^* in a workhoufe, where a nunjber of 
** nurfes are congregated into one room, 
^* and confequently the air become putrid, 
1 will pronounce, from intimate know- 
ledge of the fubjed, to be but a fmall 
** remove from flaughter ; for the child 
^* muji dkr It is computed, that of the 
children in the London foundling-hofpital, 
the half do not live a year. It appears by 

an 
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an account given in to parliament, that the 
money beftow'd on that hofpital from its 
commencement till December 1757 a- 
mounted to L. 166,000 ; and yet during 
that period, 105 perfons only were put out 
to do for themfelves. Down then with 
foundling- hofpitals, more nox;ious than 
peftilence or famine. An infant expofed 
at the door of a dwelling- houfe, mull be 
taken up : but in that cafe, which feldom 
happens, the infant has a better chance 
for life with a hired nurfe than in a ho- 
fpital ; and a chance perhaps little worfe, 
bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo- 
ther. I approve not indeed of a quarterly 
payment to fuch a nurfe : would it not do 
better to furnilh her bare maintenance for 
three years ; and if the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a hand- 
fome addition ? 

A houfe of corredlion is neceflary for 
good order ; but belongs not to the pre- 
fent effay, which concerns maintenance of 
the poor, not punifhiiient of vagrants. I 
fhall only by the way borrow a thought 
from Fielding, that fading is the proper 
j)unifhment of profligacy, not any punifhi- 
inent that is attended with^ fhame. Pu- 

oiihmenti 
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xuihment, he ^fer ves^ that deprives a m^n 
of all fenfe of honour, never wiU cxtutrir 
bute to make him virtuous. 

Charity-fchools may have been proper, 
when few could read, and fewer writer 
but thefe arts are now £6 common, that 
in moft famUies children may be uugbt 
Co read at home, and to write in a private 
fchool at little expence. Charity-fchools 
at prefent are more hurtful than benefi- 
cial : young perfons who continue there 
£o long as to read and write fluently, be- 
come too delicate for hard labour, and too 
proud for ordinary labour. Knowl^e 
is a dangerous acquiiition to the labour- 
ing poor : the more of it that is poflelT- 
cd by a Ihepherd, a ploughman, or any 
drudge, the lefs fatisfadlion he will have 
in labour. The only plaufible argument 
for a charity- fchool, is, "That children 
** of the labouring poor are taught there 
" the principles of religion and of mora- 
** lity, which they cannot acquire at 
*' home.'* The argument would be in- 
vincible, if without regular education we 
could have no knowledge of thefe princi- 
ples. But Providence has not left man in 
a (late fo imperfedt : religion and mora* 

lity 
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iiti' be igtitolrairt ofc thern^ who atteiid to 
ih^r ow:^ petctptititn. Eduiatioil^ is in- 
AUtdr of ni't^o -riptn fuch percqptione ; and 
it is of fingular life to tfaoft 'v^ho have time 
f^ reading ahd thinking : bt3t educatioil 
in a cbarity-fcbool is €o flight, as to ren- 
d%t it dotibtftil, whether it be not more 
h&j-tful by fdftering lazintfs, than advan- 
tagedus by conveying inftrudtion. The 
natural iaipreiBohs of religion and mora- 
lity, if not obfcured by vitions habits, are 
friflElcient foi: good coridtMft : preferve a 
hian froin vice by cohftant labour, and 
he will not bfe deficient in hid duty either 
to God or to man. Hefiod, ati ancient 
find refp^dkblfe (Jfoet, lays, that God hath 
i)laced labour as a guArd to virtue. More 
integrity actordingly will be found among 
a ntimber of induflrious poor, taken at 
random, than amofog the fame number in 
any ofther cHfi% 

I heattily ajpfprove every regulation that 
(ends to prevent idleo^is. Chief Juflice 
Hale fays, " That prevention of poverty 
^' and idlenefs would do more good than 
^* all the gibbets, whipping- pofts^ . ^nd 
♦' gaols in the kingdom/^ la that view, 

gaming- 
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gaming-houies ought to be heavily taxed, 
as well as horfe-racing^ <;ock-fighting9 and 
all meetings that encourage idlenefs« The 
admitting low people to vote for members 
of parliament, is a fburce of idlenefs, cor- 
ruption, and poverty. The fame privilege 
is ruinous to every fmall parliament-bo-* 
rough. Nor have I any difficulty to pro- 

I nounce, that the admitting the populace 

to vote in the eledlion of a parifh-minifter^ 

j a frequent pradice in Scotland, is pro- 

dudlive of the fame pernicious effedls. 

What then is to be the refult of the 
foregoing enquiry ? Is it from defedl of 
invention that a good legal eftablifhment 
for the poor is not yet difcovcred ? or is it 
impradlicable to make any legal eflablifh- 
ment that is not fraught with corruption I 
I incline to the latter, for the following 
reafon, no lefs obvious than folid. That 
in a legal eftablifhment for the poor, no 
diflindlion can be made between virtue 
and vicfe ; and confequently that every 
fuch eftabliihment mud be a premium for 
idlenefs. And where is the neceffity, af- 
ter all, of any public eftabliihment ? By 
what unhappy prejudice have people been 
led to think, that the Author of our na- 

ture,. 
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turc, fo bene&ent to his favourite man m 
cfvcry other refped, has abandoned the in- 
digent to famine and death, if municipal 
law interpofe not ? We need but infpedt 
the human heart to be convinced, that 
perfons in diftrefs are his peculiar care. 
Not only has he made it our duty to af- 
ford them relief, but has fuperadded the 
paJQion of pity to enforce the performance 
of that duty. This branch of our nature 
fulfils in perfedlion all the falutary pur- 
pofes of charity, without admitting arty 
one of the evils that a legal provifion is 
fraught with. The contrivance, at the 
fame time, is extremely fimple : it leaves 
to every man the objedls as well as mea- 
fure of his charity. No man efteems it a 
duty to relieve wretches reduced to po- 
verty by idlenefs and profligacy : they 
move not our pity; nor do they expedl 
any good from us. Wifely therefore is it 
ordered by Providence, that charity fliould 
in every refpedl be voluntary, to prevent ' 
the idle and prpfligate from depending on 
it for fupport. 

This plan is in many refpecls excellent. 
Tlie exercife of charity, when free from 
compulfion, is highly pleafarit. There is 

Voi,.lII, N indeed 
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indeed little pleafure where charity is reiv*, 
dered unneceflary by municipal law ; but . 
were that law laid afide, the gratification 
of pity would become one qf our fweeteft 
enjoyments. Charity, like other a^edlions, 
is envigqrated by exercifp, and no l^fs. en- 
feebled by difufe. Providence withal hath 
fcattered benevolence among the fons of 
ipen with a liberal hand ; apd notwith- 
(landing the obftru(5lion pf munipipal law, 
fcldom is there fouqd one fo obdurate, as 
tp refift the impqlfe of cqmpaflion, when 
a proper pbjedl is prefpnte4. In a well- 
regulated government, prpmofing induftry 
sjnd virtue, the perfons who need charity 
are not many ; and fuch perfons may with 
aflurance depend on the charity of theif 
neighbpurs *. 

It may at the fame tiipe be boldly afr 
firmed, tl^at thofe who need c^iarity, wouI4 
be more cqmfortably provided for by th? 
plan of Providence, than by any legal e(la- 
blifliment. Creatures Ipathfome by difr 

* The Italis^ns are not more remarkable for a 
charitable difpofition, than their neighbours, h/b 
fewer however than feventy tboufand mendicant 
friars live there upon voluntary charity ; and I hav^ 
npt heard that any one of them ever fiied of want. 
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feafe oif riaftiiiefs, affedl the air in a poof- 
houfe; and have little chance for life, 
without mdre care and kindlinefs than can 
be expedled from fervants, rendered cal- 
lous by continual fcenes of mifefy. Con- 
fider, on the other hand, the confcqueilces 
of voluntary chlrity, equally agreeable to 
the giver and receiver. The kindly con- 
nedtion it forms between them, grows 
flronger and ftronger by reiteratidn ; and 
fquallid poverty, far from being an ob- 
ftrudlion, excites a degree of pity, propor- 
tioned to the diftrefs. It may happen fot 
a wonder, that an indigent perfoti is over- 
looked; but for one Who will fuflfer by 
fuch hegled, multitudes fuffer by cotn^ 
pelled charity. 

' But What I infift on With peculiar fatlf^ 
fiaididn is, that natural charity is an illu- 
ftrious fupport to virttie. Indigent virtufi 
can never fail of relief, beeaufe it neveir 
fails to enflame compaffion. Indigent vice^ 
on the contrary, raifes indignation more 
than pity [a) i and therefore can have little 
profpeiSl of relief. What a glorious en* 
citement to induftry and virtue, and how 

(a} Elemepts of Criticlfin^ ch. 2. party. 

N 3 difcouraging 
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difcouraging to idlenef^ and vice ! Will 
it be thought chimerical to obferve fur- 
ther, that to leave the indigent on Provi- 
dence, will tend to improve manners, as 
•well as virtue among the lower clafles ? 
No man can think himlelf feeure againft 
being reduced to depend on his neighbours 
^ for bread. The infiuence of that though t^ 
will make every One folicitous to acquire 
the good will of others. Lamentable it is, 
that fo beautiful a ftru(3ure fhould be ra- 
zed to the foundation by municipal law, 
.which, in providing for the poor, makes 
no diftin(5lion between virtue and vice. 
The execution of the poor-laws would be 
impradicable, were fuch a diflindlion at- 
tempted by enquiring into the condudl 
jind charader of every pauper. Where are 
judges to be found who will patiently foU 
low out fuch a dark and intricate expifca- 
tion ? To accomplifh the talk, a man 
muft abandon every other concern. 

In the firft Englilh ftatutes mentioned 
above, the legiflature appear carefully to 
have avoided compulfory charity : every 
meafurie for promoting voluntary charity 
was firft try'd^ before the fatal blow was 
ftruck, e^^powering psu^iih- officers to im- 

pofe 
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{)ol6 a tax for the poor. The legiflature 
certainly did not forefcc the baneful con^^ 
fequences : but how came they not to fee 
that they were diftrufling Providence,^ de* 
daring in efiedt, that the plan eftablilhed 
]by our Maker for the poor, is infufficient ? 
Many are the municipal laws that enforce 
the laws of nature, by additional rewards 
and puniihments ; but it was fingularly 
bold to abolifh the natural law of charity^ 
by eftablifhing a legal tax in its (lead« 
Men will always be mending : what a con- 
fufed jumble do they make, when they at-? 
tempt to mend the laws of Nature ! Leave 
Nature to her own operations : fhe under-* 
ilands them the bed. 

Few regulations are more plaufible than 
what are political ; and yet few are mor^ 
deceitful. A writer, blind with partiality 
for his country, makes the following ob- 
fervations upon the 43^ Elifab. eftablifh- 
ing a maintenance for the poor. ** Laws 
** have been enaded in many other coun-- 
** tries, which have punifhed the idle beg- 
** gar, and exhorted the rich to extend 
** their charity to tl^e poor: but it is pe- 
** culiar to the humanity of England, to* 
•* have made their fupport a matter of 

^* obligation 
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•* obligation and neceffity on' the more 
** wealthy. The Englifli fcem to be the 
•* firft nation in Europe in fcience, artSj 
*• and arms : they likewife are pofTefled 
** of the freed and moft perfe<5l of confti-i 
** tutions, and the bleflings confequentid 
** to that freedom. If virtues in an indi- 
" vidual are fometimes fuppofed to be re-*' 
*' warded in this worlds I do not think it 
*• too prefumptuous to fuppofe, that Ha-*' 
** tional virtues may likewife meet with 
*' their reward. England hath, to its pe- 
** culiar honour, not only made their poot 
•* free, but hath provided a certain and 
** folid eftablilhment to prevent their ne-* 
'' ceflitics and indigence, when they a-» 
^' rife from what the law calls the afl of 
** God : and are not thefe beneficent and 
" humane attentions to the miferies of our 
** fellow- creatures, the firft of thofe poot 
^* pleas which we are capable of* oflferirig, 
*' in behalf of our imperfedtions, to an all- 
" wife and mefciftil Creator T' To this 
writer I oppofe another, whofe refledions 
are more found. ** In England, thei*e is 
an a<ft of the legiflature, obliging every . 
parifli to maintain its own poor. Scarce 
any man living, who has not feen the 

♦" effbas 
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^^ cffeifls .of this law, but muft approve of 
*V it; and yet fuch are its efiFeds, that thc 
V .ftreets of London are filled with obje(5ls 
^' of mifery beyond what, is feen in any 
••.other city. The labouring poor, dc*«^ 
*^- pending on this law to be prpvided in 
*•. fiqknefs and old age, are little folicitous 
? to faye, anjj become hs^bitually profuse. 
*• The principle pf charity is eftablifhed 
V . by Providence in th? human heart, for 
*• relieving tho(? who are difabled to w;qrk 
^l for thenpfelves. And if the labouring 
" poor had no dependence but on the 
*1 principle of charity, they would be 
*5 more religious ; and if they were influ- 
*i enced by religion, they would be lels 
*f abandoned in their behaviour. Thus 
** this feeming-good a(5l turns to a ni^ 
^ional evil : there is more diftrefs among 
the poor in London than any where ir^ 
*• Europe j and more dr^nkennefs both in 
^* m^es and females (^)." 

I am aware, that during the reign of 
]5.1i£abeth3j fome qompulfion might be ne- 
fefl^ry to preferve the poor from, ftarving, 






(^) Afftbor of Afifeloni's letters. 
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Her father Hcnrjr had fequeftered all the 
hofpitals, a hundred and ten in number, 
and {quanderbd their revenues; he had 
alfo demolifhed all the abbeys* By thefe 
means^ the poor were reduced to a ini- 
ferable condition' j eTpecl&lly as private 
charity, for want of exercife, was at a 
low ebb. That critical juncture required 
indeed help from the legiflature : and a 
temporary provifioii for the poor would 
have been a proper meafure ; (b contrived 
as not to fuperfede voluntary charit?(r, but 
rather fo proniote it. Unlucky it is for 
England, that fuch a meafure was over- 
looked ; but Queen Elifabeth and her par- 
liaments had not the talent of. fore{eeing 
confequehces without the aid of experi- 
ence. A perpetual tax for the poor was 
impofed, the moft pernicious tax that ever 
was impofed in any country. ' 

With refpedl to the prefent times, die 
reafon now given plfcads agatinft aboliih- 
ing at once a legal provifion for the poor. 

It may be taken for granted, that charity 
is in England not more vigorous at prefent, 
than it was in the days of Elifabeth. 
Would our miniftry but lead the way, by . 
ihoydng fome zeal for a reformation, ex- 
pedients 
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peciientB would probably be invented for 
fbjpportiDg the poor, without unhinging 
voluntary charity. The following expe-^ 
dient is propofed, merely as a fpecimen. 
Let a tax be impofed by parliament on 
every pariih for their poor, variable in pro- 
portion to the number j but not to exceed 
the half of what is neceflary : direding 
the landholders to make up quarterly, a 
lift dF the names and condition of fuch 
perfons as in their opinion deferve charity; 
with an eftimate of what each ought to 
have weekly. The public tax makes the 
half,, and the other half is to be raifed by 
voluntary contribution. To prevent col- 
lufion, the roll of the poor, and their 
weekly appointment, with a fubfcription 
of gentlemen for their part of the fum^ 
ih^U be examined by the juftices of peace 
^t a quarterly meeting ; who, on receiving 
iatisfa(^oa» muft order the fum arifing 
frotn the. public tax to be diftributed a- 
mong the poor contained in the roll, ac- 
cordiagrtQ the eftioiate of the landholders. 
As the public fund lies dead till the fub- 
fcription be completed, it is not to be ima- 
gined d»t any gentleman will ftand out; 
it? would be a public imputation on his 
Vol. III. O charader. 
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charadcr. Far from apprehending any de- 
ficiency, confident I am, that every gentle- 
man would confider it as honourable to 
contribute largely. This agreeable work 
muft be blended with fome degree of feve- 
rity, that of excluding from the roll every 
profligate, male or female. 1/ that rule be 
ftridlly followed out, the innocent poor, 
will diminilh daily; fo as in time to be 
fafely left upon voluntary charity, without 
necefljty of any tax. 

But muft miferable Wretches, redliced to* 
poverty by idlenefs or intemperance, be^ 
in a Chriftian country, abandoned to dit* 
eafes and fattiine. This is the argument, 
fhaltow as it is, that has corrupted the in- 
duftry of England, and reduced multitudes 
to difeafes and famine. Thtffe who are 
able to work, may be locked up in a honfe 
of corredion, to be fed with bread and 
Water ;• but with liberty of working for 
themfelves. And as for the remainder^ 
their cafe is not defperate, when they have 
accefs to fuch tender-hearted perfoiis as are 
more eminent for pity than for principle. 
If by negledt or o verfight any happen to 
die of want^ the example will tend more 
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to reformation, than the moft pathetic dif* 
courfe from the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of lofing a few lives 
by negled or overfight, common begging 
ought abfolutely to be prohibited. The 
moft profligate, are the moft impudent and 
the moft expert at feigning diftrefs. If 
begging be indulged to any, all will rufh 
into the public: idlers are fond of that 
wandering and indblent fort of life; and 
there is no temptation to idlenefs more 
fuccefsful, than liberty to beg. In order to 
be relieved from common beggars, it has 
been propofed, to fine thofe who give tbem 
alms. Little penetration muft they have, 
to whoiQ the infuflSicieney of fuch a re- 
medy is not palpable. It is eafy to give 
alms without being feen ; and compaflion 
will extort alms, even at the hazard of 
fuffering for it; not to mention, that every 
one in fuch a cafe would avoid the odious 
charaaer of an informer. The following 
remedy is fuggefted, as what probably may 
anfwer. An officer mtift be appointed in 
every parifh, with a competent falairy, for 
apprehending and carrying to the work- 
faoufe every ftroUing beggar; under the 
penalty of lofing his office, with what fa- 

. O 2 Jary 
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lary 15 due to him, if any beggar be ^und 
ftroUing four and twenty houi:s after the 
faiEl comes to his knowledge. I|i the ^ork- 
houfe fuch beggars fliall be fed ^ith bread 
and water for a year, but y^ith • liberty, of 
working for themfelvcs. . , ' 

I declare refolutely againft a perpeu;ial 
tax for the poor^ But if thgrej muft he 
fuch a tax, I know of none lefs rfub vei^fiY^ 
of induftry and morals than that eftab^ift^- 
ed in Scotland, obliging the (la^dliol4.eft 
in ?very parilh to meet at ftatfed^|t-iiji?§,-^iH 
order to provide a fund for thp poor j buf 
leaving the objects of their chari^y^ and th^ 
meafure, to their own humanity and dif, 
cretion. In this plan, there is no encroach- 
ment on the natural duty of qbarity^ but 
only that the mii¥>rity muft fubcnit to the 
opinion of the majority. . , . / 

In large towns, where the chara<3:er.and 
circiimftances of the poor are; not £b- well 
known as in country- parifhes, the follovr* 
ing variation is propofed. Inftead.of land-? 
holjders, who are proper in cftunpryrp*- 
rifhes ; let there be in each towp-pariih a 
Handing committee chofen by the pro- 
prietors of houfes, the third pari to. be 
^ changed annually. This committee with the 

minifteri 
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lomift^r, inak3e:]upji Uft of fu/ih as defervc 
charity, adding an eftimate of what, with 
thei^; :Own labour, ulay be /fuflScicnt for 
each of thern^ ; Thfi vHitix^^n ;^ith[ ose .<* 
two pf the ^.commirtfte,' caKfy: albout this 
lift to. every family that can affprd. charity, 
fuggefting wh^t may be prppjer Jfoi* each 
to contribv^te.. This lift, with an ^dditioU 
of the fqm contributed or.promifed by. 

each hotifehblder, mufti be affixed on the 
{principal doot :of the parifli-church, to 
fe^onpur the contributors, and to inforih 
the: poor of ; the rprovifioa made for them* 
|k>me fuch^ ipode may. : probably be effec* 
|:ual, with<>ut traufgrefling the bounds of 
voluntary charity. But if any one obfti- 
nately refufe to contribute after feyeral ap- 
plications, the committee at their difcre- 
tion may tax him. If it be the poffelTor 
who declines contributing, the tax muft 
he laid upon him, referving relief againft 

bifi: landloitd. 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to 
be prohibited from begging, are lefs known 
than in country- pariflies : and among a 
croud of inhabitants, it is eafier for an in* 
' divicfual to efcape the public eye when he 
with-holds charity, than in countryrpa-^ 

riflies. 
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rifhjes. Both defedls would be remedied 
by the plan above propofed : it will bring 
to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
fcrve charity ; and it will bring to light 
every perfon who with-holds charity* 

In every regulation for the poor, Englifh 
and Scotch, it is taken for granted, that 
the poor are to be maintained in their own 
houfes. Parochial poor-houfes are creep- 
ing into fafhion : a few are already erecSt- 
ed both in England and Scotland ; and 
there is depending in parliament a plan foF 
eftablifhing poor-houfes in every part of 
England. Yet whether they ought to be 
preferred to the accuftomed mode, deferves 
ferious confideration. The eredion and 
management of a poor-houfe are expenfivc 
articles ; and if they do not upon the 
whole appear clearly beneficial, it is better 
to flop fhort in time. 

Economy is the great motive that in- 
clines people to this new mode of provi- 
ding for the poor. It is imagined, that 
numbers colledled at a common table, can 
be maintained at lefs expence than in (e- 
parate houfes ; and foot-foldiers are given 
for an example, who could not live on 
their pay if they did. not mefs together. 

But; 
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But the Cafes are not parallel. Soldiers, 
having the management of their pay, can 
club for a bit of meat. But as the inhabi- 
tants of a poor-houfe are maintained by 
the public, the fame quantity of provifions 
muft be allotted to .each ; as there can be 
no good rule for feparating thofe who eat 
much from thofe who eat little. The con- 
fequence is what may be expe<5led : the 
bulk of them referve part of their viduals 
ioT purchafing ale or fpirits. It is yain to 
expedl work from them; poor wretches 
void of fhame will never work ferioufly, 
where the profit accrues to the public, not 
to themfelves. Hunger is the only effec- 
tual means for compelling fuch perfbns tQ 
work* 

Where the poor aire fupported In their 
own hpufes, the firfl thing that is done, 
or ought to be done, is to eftimate what 
each can earn by their own labour ; and 
as far only as that falls fhort of mainte- 
nance, is there place for charity. They 
will be as induflrious as pofiible, becaufe 
they woric for themfelves j and a weekly 
iiim of charity uhder their own manage- 
ment, will turn to better account, than in 
a poor-houfe, under the direftion of mer- 
cenaries. 
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cenaries. The quantity of food for healtfe 
j depends greatly* 6a cuftom. Bufbeqnius 

obferves, that the Turks ^ eat very little 
flefh-meat; and that the Janizaries in par- 
ticular, at that time a mbft formidable in- 
:' fantry; were maintained' at an .expence far 

i below that of a German. Wafers, cakes, 

i boiled rice, with fmall bits of mutton dr 

pullet, were their higheft entcrtainmeat, 
fermented liquors being abfolutely prohi- 
bited. The famous Montecuculi fays, that 
the Janizaries eat but once a*day, abquc 
{Am-iht; and that cuftoitf makes it eafy. 
Negroes are maintained in the Weft Indies 
2Ct a very fmall expence. A bit of ground 
is -allotted to them foe raifing vegetables, 
which they cultivate on Sunday, being 
employed all the reft of the week in labour- 
ing for their mafters. They receive a 
weekly allowance of dry*d fifh, about a 
pound and a half; and their only drink 
is water. Yet by vegetables and water 
with a morfel of dry*d fifh, thefe people 
ire fufficiently fiouriihed to perform the 
hardeft labout in a naoft enervating cli- 

# 

mate. I would not- have the poor to be 
pampered, which might prove a bad ex- 
ample to the induftriotis: if they be fup- 

ported 
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ported ia the moft frugal maiiner, the 
duty of charity is fulfilled^ And in no 
other manner can they b^ fupportcd fq 
frugally, as to leave to their own difpofal 
what they receive in charity. Not a penny 
will be laid out on fermented liquors, un-* 
lefs perhaps as a medicine in ficknefs. Nor 
does their low fare call for pity. Ale 
makes no part of the maintenance of thofe 
in Scotland who live by the fweat of their 
brows. Water is their only drink j and 
yet they live comfortably, , without ever 
thinking of pitying themfelves. Many 
gentlemen drink nothing but water ; who 
feel no decay either in health or vigour. 
The perfon however who {hould propofe 
to banifh ale from a poar-houfe, would be 
exclaimed againd as hard-hearted and void 
of charity. The difference indeed is great 
between what is done voluntarily, and 
what is done by compulfion. It is pro- 
voking to hear of the petulance and even 
luxury of the Englifli poor. Not a perfon 
in London who lives by the parifh- charity 
will deign to eat brown bread ; and in fe- 
veral parts of England, many who receive 
large fums from that fund, arc in the 
conftant cuftom of drinking tea twice 
Vol. Ill, P a-day. 
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a-day. Will one incline to labour where 
idlenefs and beggary are {b much encou^ 
raged ? 

But what objection, it will be urged, 
lies againft adopting in a poor-houfe the 
plan mentioned, giving to no perfon in 
money more than what his work, juftly 
eftimated, falls fliort of maintenance? It 
is eafy to forefee, that this plan can never 
anfwer in a poor-houfe. The materials 
for work muft be provided by mercenary 
officers; who mud alio be trufted with 
the difpofal of the made work, for behoof 
of the poor people, Thefc operations may 
go on fweetly a year or two, under the 
influence of novelty and zeal for im- 
provement; but it would be chimerical 
to expedk for ever ftrid: fidelity in mer- 
cenary officers, whofe management cannot 
eafily be checked. Computing the expence 
of this operofe management, and giving 
allowance for endlefe frauds in purcha- 
fing and felling, I boldly affirm, that the 
plan would turn to no account. Confider 
next the weekly fum given in charity: 
people confined in a poor-houfe have no 
;neans for purchafing neceffaries but at 
fi futlery, where they will certainly be 

impofed 
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impoied on, and their money go no 
length. 

We are now ripe for a comparifbn with 
refpedk to economy. Many a houfeholder 
in Edinburgh makes a fhift to maintain 
a family with their gain of four fliillings 
,per week, amounting to ten pounds eight 
ihillings yearly. Seldom are there fewer 
than four or five perfons in fuch a family ; 
the hufband, the wife, and two or three 
children. Thus four or five perfons can 
be maintained under eleven pounds yearly. 
But are they maintained fb cheap in the 
Edinburgh poor-houfe ? Not a fingle per-^ 
fon there but at an average cods the public 
at leaft four pounds yearly. Nor is this 
ail. A great fum remains to be tafcen in- 
to the computation, the intereft of the fum 
for building, yearly reparations, cxpence 
of management, wages to fervants, male 
and female. A proportion of this greae 
fum mud be laid upon each perfon, which 
fwells the expence of their maintenance. 
And when every particular is taken into 
the account, I have no hefitation to pro- 
nounce, that laying afide labour altogether, 
a man can make a fhift to maintain him-^ 

P 2 felf 
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fclf privately at half of the expence that is 
neceflary in a poor-houfe. 

So far we have travelled on folid ground; 
and what follows is equally folid. Among 
the induftrious, not many are reduced fa 
low, but that they can make fome (hift 
for themfelves. The quantity of labour 
that can be performed by thofe who re- 
quire aid, cannot be brought under any 
accurate eftimation. To pave the way to 
a conjedlure, thofe who are reduced to 
poverty by diffolutenefs or Iheer idlenefs, 
ought abfolutely to be rejedled as unwor- 
thy of public charity. If fuch wretches 
can prevail on the tender-hearted to re- 
lieve them privately, fo far well : .they 
ought not to be indulged with any other 
hope. Now laying thcfe afide, the quan- 
tity of labour may be fairly computed as 
half maintenance. Here* then is another 
great article faved to the public. If a man 
can be maintained privately at half of what 
is neceflary in a poor-houfe, his work, 
reckoning it half of his maintenance, brings 
down the fum to the fourth part of what 
is neceflary in a poor-houfe. / 

Undiftinguiflied charity to the deferving 
and undeferving, has multiply'd the poor; 

and 
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md mW multijply them more arid lAore 

without cttd. Ltt it be ]^blicly ktiovm 
that the diflblute and idte have no chance 
to be put oh a charity-roll ; the poor, in- 
ftead of increafing, wiH gradually dimi^ 
rtifti, till none be left but proper objefts of 
charity, fuch as have been reduced to in- 
digence by old age or innocent misfortune. 
And if that rule be,flridly adhered to, th« 
maintenance of the poor ^vill not be a 
heavy burden. After all, a houfe for the 
poor may poffibly be a frugal fcheme in 
England where the parifb*rates are high, 
in the town of Bedford for example. In 
Srotfand, it is undoubtedly a very uhfni*- 
gal fcheme. ^ 

Hitherto of a poor-houfe with refpeifl 
to economy. There is another point of 
ftill greater moment ; which is to confidet 
the influence it has on the manners of the 
inhabitants. A number of perfons^ Gran- 
gers to each other, and differing in temper 
and manners, can never live comfortably 
together : will ever the Ibber and innocent 
msike a tdle/able fbciety with the idle and 
profligate ? In our poor-houfes according- 
ly, quarrels and compfaiiits are endleft. 
The family fociety and that of a natioa 

under 
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under goyemmenty are prompted by the 
common nature of man ; and none other. 
In monafteries and nunneries^-envy, de- 
tradion, and heart-burning, never ceaie. 
Sorry I am to obferve, that in feminaries 
of learning concord and good-will do not 
always prevail, even among the profeflbrs^ 
What adds greatly to the dileafe in a poor- 
houfe, is that the people fhut up therey be- 
ing fecure of maintenance, are reduced to 
a (late of abfolutfe idlenefs, for it is in vain 
to think of making them work : they have 
no care, nothing to keep the blood in mo« 
tion. Attend to a (late fo different from 
what is natural to us. Thofe who are in- 
nocent and harmlefs, will languifh, turn 
difpirited, and tire of life. Thofe of a 
buttling and reftlefs temper, will turn four 
and peevifh for want of occupation : they 
will murmur againft their fuperiors, pick 
quarrels with their neighbours, and fow 
.difcord every where. The worft of all is, 
that a poor-houfe never fails to corrupt 
the morals of the inhabitants : nothing 
tends fo much to promote vice and im- 
morality, as idlenefs among a number of 
low people coUedled in one place. Among 
no fet of people does profligacy more a- 

bound. 
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bound, than among the feamen in Green- 
wich hofpit^l. 

A poor-houft tends to corrupt the body 
uo lefs than the mind. It is a nurfery pf 
difeafes, foftered by dirtinefs and crouding. 

To this fcene let us oppofe the condition 
of thofe who are fupported in their own 
boufes. They are laid under the nece0ity 
of working with as much afliduity as ever ; 
and as the fiim given them in charity is at 
their own difpofal, they are careful to lay 
it out in the mofl frugal manner. If by 
parfimpny they can fave any fmall part, it 
is their own ; and the hope of encreafing 
this little (lock, fupports their fpirits and 
redoubles their induftry. They live inno- 
cently and comfortably, becaufe they live 
induftrioufly J and induftry, as every one 
knows, is the chief pleafure of life to thofe 
who have acquired the habit of being con-* 
(tantly employ 'd* 
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SKETCH XI. 

A Great Gty conftdered in Phyjtcal^ Moral^ 
and Political Vieivs. 



IN all ages an opinion has been preva- 
lent, that a great city is a great evil ; 
ftnd that a capital may be too great for 
the (late, as a head may be for the body* 
Cbnfidering however the very fhallow rea^^ 
fons that have been given for this opinioOi 
it fhonld fcem to be but (lightly founded. 
There are feveral ordinances limiting the 
extent of Paris, and prohibiting new build- 
ings beyond the prefcribed bounds; the 
firft qf which is by Henry II. aim. 1549, 
Thefe' ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in which 
year there is an edidl of Louis XIV. to the 
fame purpofe. The reafons affigned are, 
" Firft, That by enlarging the city, the 
^ air would be rendered unwholefome. 
** Second, That cleaning the ftreets would 
^* prove a great additional labour. Third, 
" That adding to the number of inhabi- 
** tants would raife the price of provi- 

** lions, 
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V fions, of labour, and of manufadlure^. 
** Fourth, That ground would be covered 
with buildings inftead of corn^ which 
might hazard a fcarcity. Fifth, That 
the country would be depopulated by 
the defire that people have to refort to 
the capitaL And, laftly. That the dif- 
ficulty of governing fuch numbers, 
" would be an encouragement to robbery 
** and murder/' 

In thcfe reafons, the limiting the extent 
of the city and the limiting the number of 
inhabitants are jumbled together, as if 
^hey were the fame. The only reafons 
that regard tlie former, are the fecond and 
fourth ; and thefe, at beft, are trifling. 
The firft reafon urged againft enlarging 
the city, is a folid reafon for enlarging 
it, fuppofing the ntimbers to be limited ; 
for ctouding is an infallible means to ren- 
der the air unwholefqme. Paris, with the 
fame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies 
thrice the fpace, much .to the health as 
w^ll as comfort of the inhabitants^ Had 
the ordinances mentioned been made - ef- 

fedluaL thehoufes in Paris muft all hav.e 

- . ... 

been built flory abov? ftory, aJCcen4ing to 
VoLaiL Q^ the 
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the (ky like the tower of Babel. Befiire 
the great fire anno 1666, the plague was 
frequent in London; but by widenmg the^ 
ftreets and enlarging the houfes, there has 
not fince been known in that great city, 
any contagious diftemper that deferves 
the name of a plague. The third, §fth, 
and laft reafons, conclude againft permit- 
ting any addition to the number of inha- 
bitants ; but conclude nothing againft en- 
larging the town. In a word, the mea- 
iure adopted in thefe ordinances has little 
or no tendency to correal the evils com- 
plained of; and infallibly would enfiiame 
the chief of them. The meafure that 
ought to have been adopted/ is to limit 
the number of inhabitants, not the extent 
of the town. 

Queen Elifabcth of England, copying 
the French ordinances, iffued a procla- 
mation anno f6o2, prohibiting any new 
buildings within three miles of London. 
The preamble is in the following Words : 
•^ That forefeeing the great and manifold 
^ incoftveniehcies and mifchiefs' whicK 
** daily grow, and are likely to iricreafe, 
** in the city and fuburbs of London, by 
"confluence of » people to inhabit the 

* ** fame ; 
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fame; not only by reafon that fuch 
multitudes can hardly be governed, to 
ferve God and obey her Majefty, with- 
" put conftituting an addition of new of- 
ficers, and enlarging their authority ; 
** bur alfo can hardly be provided of food 
•* and other neceflaries at a reafonable 
" price ; and finally, that as fuch multi- 
" tudes of people, many of them poor whp 
" mull live by begging or worfe means, 
" are heaped up together, and in a fort 
** finothered with many children and fer- 
** vants in one houfe or fmall tenement j 
•* it muft needs follow, if any plague or 
*^ other univerfal ficknefe come among{^ 
•* them, that it would prefently fpread 
" through the whole city and confines, 
.** and alfo into all parts of the realm." 

There appears as little accuracy in thi^ 
proclamation, as in the French ordinances^ 
The fame error is obfervable in .hotli^ 
which is the limiting the extenjtpf the 
city, inftead of limiting the number of 
inhabitants. True it is indeed, .?hat the 
regulation would haye a \>t\x,tx fffedl iq 
London than in Paris. As floije is ia 
plenty about Paris, :bQiii«s^thece may be 
Canriod to a very gr§a.t Jidgfefc; aixd.are 

Qj2, ^(5tually^ 
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aftually fo carried in the old town : but 
there being no (lone about London, the 
houfes formerly were built of timber, now 
of brick; materials too frail for a lofty 
edifice. 

Proceeding to particulars, the firft ob- 
jeAion, which is the expence of governing 
a great multitude, concludes againfl the 
number of inhabitants not againft the ex- 
tent of the city. At the fame time, the 
obje(5lion is at beft doubtful in point of 
fadl. Tho' vices abound in a great city, 
requiring the ftrideft attention of the ma- 
giftrate ; yet with a well-regulated police, 
it appears lefs expenfive to govern 600,006 
in one city, than the fame number in ten 
different cities. The fecond objeilion, 
viz. the high price of provifions, ftrikes 
only againft numbers, not extent. Befide, 
whatever might have been the cafe in the 
days of Elifabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy} 
there are at prefent not many towns in 
England, where a temperate man may 
live cheaper than in London. The hazard 
of contagious diftempers, which is the 
third objedlion, is an invincible argument 
fi^ainft limiting the extent of a great town/ 
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It is mentioned above, that from the year 
1 666, when the ftreets were widened and 
the houfes enlarged, London has never 
been once vifited by the plague. If the 
proclamation had taken effeifl, the houfes 
mud have been fo crouded upon each 
other, and the ftreets fo contradled, as to 
have occafion6d plagues »ftill more fre- 
quently than before the year 1666. 

The Queen's immediate fucceflbrs were 
not more clear-jSghted than fhe had been. 
In the year 1624, King James iffued a pro- 
clamation againft building in London up* 
on new foundations. Charles L ifTued two 
proclamations to the fame purpofe ; one in 
the year 1625, and one in the year 1630. 

The progrefs of political knowledge has 
unfolded many bad efFedls of a great 
city, more weighty than any urged in 
thefe proclamations. The firft I fhall 
mention, is, that people born and bred in 
a great city are commonly weak and effe- 
minate. Vegetius {a) obferving, that men 
bred to hu£bandry make the beft foldier§, 
adds what follows. *' Interdum tamen 
f^ necefhtas exigit, etiam urbanos ad ar- 
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ma cocqip^JU : ' qui ubi ' nomen dedere 
•^ myitiae, primuqj Iaboi;are, decurrere, 
^^ partare poodue^ et folem ^pulv^rfmqap 
- ferre, cofkdiCcmt ; , parco : vi<Ski mantur 
•* ct ruftico • iat^rdum; fub di vo, inter- 

** dum fub papiltpnibus^ commorencur. 
** Tunc dcmtitn ad ufuni jerudrantnr ar^ 
^ morum : et li Itmgior eicpeditio emergit, 
in angariis phiriinum dbtmendi funt^ 
pfoculquc habco<ii a. cititatts illeoebris : 
ut CO modoj et <:orporibus dor^iiaa fobuf 
" accedat, et annnis V The- luxury of 
a great city def^ends from the: higheft . to 
the lowsft,: infeding. all ranks of. men ; 

* ^' But fometimes there is a nereiBcj for armiDg 
*^ tlie townfpeople, and calling them out to fervice. ' 
'« When this is the cafe, it ought to be the firft 
'* care, to enure them to labour, to ^march them 

. ** up and down the country, to make, them carry 
'* heavy burdens^ and to harden them againft the 
•* weather. Their food fhould be coarfe and fcanty, 
*« and they fhould be 'habituated to fleep ahcrnateiy 

■•* in their tents, and in th^ open air* Then- is the 
** time to inftruft them in the exerciie of their anns. 
** If the expedition is a diftant one, they (hpuld be 
" chiefly employed in the ftations of pofts or ejt- 
** prefles, and removed as much as poffiHe from 

'<< the dangerous allurements that abound in large 
^< cities ; that thus they may be envigorated both ia 
<* mind and body," 

and 



fUc^ ex€fcife a* to i*md^ 'tht l^y vlgo^ 

rous and robuft, ^ ' ■ ! 

Tfte^ foregoing is i pfeyficat obfe<5lion 
agaihft^a gfe^t city : the Heit regards- mo* 
ra'Kty. - Virtiie is exerted chiefly in - re- 
ftramt : vice, in giving fre4ll6ni to defirei. 
Moderation and felf*coiB»iaftd • foftn- 4 
chfera€Vef the*-'nni6ft fafcfef)t!ble- of virtue : 
fupei^fluitydf animal fpirits, and love of 
pd^fure^ fonii a charade*^ the moft Habk 
to: vite. Low vices, pilfering for eiampl^ 
or lying, draw few or no insitatoi?s-; but 
vices? that indicate a Ibul above reftrmi^ 
ptk>duce tAany admirers. 'Where a maa 
t>bl(^ ffiru^gks againft utifewM refttaint^ 
he is jirftly 'k^pliiid^ a«d itoitate^ j alii 
the vulgar a^c hot apt^ t6 4di1ftitigui(hr nicely 
bctweeri-lawffal aiid \utla)wful reftt^iot: 
the boldnefefe vifiblcJ, dnii'^th^ypki^ce^a^ 
deeper. It it thte unpiiiy »b(Sy, fUU of ani^ 
^al fpirits^ Who at' public fchool is ad<^ 
toir^add itnitited ;' fvot the virtuous abl 
Vnodeft. Vices accordingly' that Ih^ fpli 
Ht,'arc ^*trenicly infe£tk)usr ^ viptvfe very 
little. Hence the corruption of a great 
city, which. ingreafes napre and merlin 
propprtipa (o the aaq>bqr of whabicant?. 

But 
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But it is Sufficient here barely to menti^a 
tbatobje^on^becauie^it has been former- 
ly infided on. 

The following bad effe^ are more of 
a politica,! nature. A great town is a pro- 
fefled enemy to the free circulation of mo- 
ney. The current coin is accumulated in 
the. capital: and diftant provinces muft 
fink into idlenefs ; for without* ready mo- 
ney neither arts nOr manufa(5lures can 
flourifli. ' Thys, we find left and left a6li- 
•frity, in proportion commdnly to the di- 
fiance from the capital ; and an abfolute 
torpor in the extremities. The city of 
jMilan. afford?, a good proof of this obfer- 
vation. The money that the Emperor of 
jGerm^tny dr^ws from it in taxes is carried 
to. Vienna ; liot a farthing left but what is 
barely fufficienc to defray the expence of 
government. Manufadlures and commerce 
have . gradually declined in proportion to 
the fcarcity of money ; and that city 
iphich the laft century contained 300,000 
inhabitants, ^canno): now mufter above 
^0,900^. It may,bc.obiervejd befide, that 
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♦ Is not the following inference' from thcfc pre- 
mises well f6unde(f»'that it would be a ruinotrs 

/ meafure 
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is horfes in a great city muft be provided 
with provender from a diftance, the coun- 
try is robbed of its dung, which goes to 
the rich fidds round the city. But as ma- 
iiure laid upon poor land, is of more ad-^ 
vantage to the farmer, than upon what is 
already highly improved, the depriving 
diftant parts of manure is a lofs to the 
tiation in general. Nor is this all : The 
dung of an extenfive city, the bulk of it 
at leaftj is (6 remote from the fields to 
■Which it muft be carried, that the expence 
of carriage fwallows up the profit. 

Another bad efFe<5l of accumulating mo- 
ney in the capital is, that it raifes the price 
of labour. The temptation of high wages 
in the capital j robs the country of its beft 
hands. And as they Who fefort to ttfe ca- 

raearure fd add Bengal to the Britifh domiDiODS ? 
In what manner would the territorial revenues and 
other taxes be remitted to London ? If in hard 
coin, that country would in time be drained of 
money, its fhanufa£hii^s would be anniliilated, and 
depopulation enfue« If remitted in commodities^ 
the public would be cheated^ and little be added to 
the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in Britain would 
be preferable in every refpeft ; for it would be paid 
fay the Eaft-India Company as proprietors of Bengal 
without dedu^on of a farthing. 

Vol. III. R pital 
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pital are commonly young people, who 
remove as foon as they are fit for . work, 
diftant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance, without reaping any benefit 
by their labour. 

But of all, the moft deplorable efiedV of 
a great city, is the preventing of popula- 
tion, by (bortening the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. Does a capital fwell in proportion 
to the numbers that are drained from the 
country ? Far from it. The air of a po-r 
pulous city is infecfled by multitudes 
crouded together; and people there feK 
dom make out the ufual time of life. 
With refpedl to London in particular, the 
fadl cannot be diflcmbled. The burials 
in that imroenfe city greatly exceed the 
births : the difference fbme affirm to be no 
lefs than ten thoufand yearly : by the moft 
moderate computation, not under feven or 
eight thoufand. As London is far from 
being on the decline, that numbelr muft be 
fupplied by the country ; and the annual 
fupply amounts probably to a greater 
number, than were needed annually for 
recruiting our armies and navies in the 
late war with France. If fo, London is 
a greater enemy to population, than a 

bloody 
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bloody war would be, fuppofing it even 
to be perpetual. What an enormous tax 
is Britain thus fubjedled to for fupporting 
her capital ! The rearing and educating 
yearly for London 7 or 8000 perlbns, re- 
quire an immenfe fum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be 
relied on, the births and burials are near- 
ly equal, being each of them 'about 19,000 
yearly ; and according to that computa- 
tion, Parijs Ihould need no recruits from 
the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for bu- 
rials. It is there univerfally the pra<5lice 
of high and low, to have their infants 
Burfed in the country, till they be three 
years of age; and confequently thofe who 
die before that age, are not inlifted. What 
proportion thefe bear to the whole is un- 
certain. But a guefs may be made from. 
Tuch as die in London before the age of 
three, which are computed to be one 
half of the whole that die (j). Now gi- 
ving the utmoft allowance for the healthi- 
nefs of the country above that of a town, 
children from Parijs that die in the country 

{4) Sc€ Dr Price, p. 362, 
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before the age of three, cannot be brought 
£o low as a third of thofe who die. Oi^ 
«the other l^and, the London bills of mor* 
tality are lefs to be depended on for birth$ 
than for burials. None are inlifted b\;it 
infants baptifed by clergymen of the Eng- 
lifh church ; and the numerous children 
of f^apifts, Diflcnters, and other fc(5tarie^, 
are left out of the account. Upon the 
•whole, the difference between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London, is much 
lefs than it appears to be on comparing 
the bills of mortaUty of thefe two cities. 

At the fame time, giving fuli allowance 
for children who are not brought into th? 
London bills of mortality, there is tb? 
higheft probability that a greater number 
of children are born in Paris than in Lon-^ 
don ; and confequently that the forpier re«- 
quires fewer recruits from the country thaQ 
the latter. In Paris, domeftic feryants are 
encouraged to mjtrry : they are obfcrved to 
be more fettled than when bachelors, and 
more attentive to their duty. In London, 
fuch marriages are difcouraged, as ren^ 
dering a fervant^ more attentive to his 
own family than to that of his ma- 
tter. But' a fervant attentive to his own 

family, 
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family, will not, for his own fake, negleft 
that of his mafter. At any rate, is he 
not more to be depended on, th^n a fer- 
vant who continue; fingle? What can 
be expeded of idle atid pampered bache- 
lors, but debauchery and every fort of 
corruption ? Nothing reftrains them from 
abfolutc profligacy, but the eye of the ma- 
fter; who for that reafon is their averfion 
not their love. If the poor-laws be named 
the folio of corruption, bachclor-fervants 
in London may wdl be coniidered as a 
largp appendix. And this attracts the ey? 
to the poor-laws, which indeed make the 
chief difference between Paris and Lon-^ 
don, with refpedl to the prefent point. IiJ 
Paris, certain funds are eftabliflied for the 
popr, the yearly produce of which admits 
but a limited number. As that fund is 
always pre-occupied, the low people whp 
are not on the lift, have little or no pro- 
fpedl of bread, but from their own in- 
duftryj and to the induftrious, marriage 
is in a great meafure neceffary. In Lon- 
doUj, a parifh is taxed in proportion to the 
number of its poor; and every perfop who 
is pleafed to be idle, is intitlqd to maiur 
tenaiice, Moft things thrive by encou- 
ragement, 
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ragemcnt, and idlenefs above all. Cer- 
tainty of maintenance, renders the low 
people in England idle and profligate} 
efpecially in London, where luxury pre*;- 
vails, and infedls every rank. So infolent 
are the London poor, that fcarce one of 
them will condefcend to eat brown breadi 
There are accordingly in London, a much 
greater number of idle and profligate 
wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town, in proportion to the number of in^ 
habitants* Thefe wretches, in Dodlor 
Swift's ftyle, never think of pofterity, be- 
caufe pofterity never thinks of them : men 
who hunt after pleafure, and live from 
day to day, have no notion of fubnfiitting 
to the burden of a family. Thefe caufes 
produce a greater number of children io 
Paris than in London ; tho' probably they 
differ not much in populoufnefs. 

I fliall add but one other objedion to a 
great city, which is not flight. An over- 
grown capital, far above a rival, has, by 
numbers and riches, a diftrefling influence 
in public affairs. The populace are duc- 
tile, and eafily mifled by ambitious and 
defigning magiftrates. Nor are there 
wanting critical times, in which fuoh 

magiftratcS|i 
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m^giftrates, acquiring artificial influence, 
may have power to difturb the public 
pi^ace. That an overgrown capital may- 
prove dangerous to fovereignty, has more 
than once been experienced both in Paris 
and London. 

It would give one the fpleen, to hear the 
French and Englifli zealoufly difputing 
about the extent of their capitals, as if the 
pTofperity of their country depended on 
that circumftance. To me it appears like 
one glorying in the king's- evil, or in any 
contagious diftemper. Much better em- 
ploy 'd would they be, in contriving means 
for lefTening thefe cities. There is not a 
political meafure, that would tend more to 
aggrandize the kingdom of France, or of 
Britain, than to fplit its capital into feve- 
ral great towns. My plan would be, to 
confine the inhabitants of London to 
100,000, compofed of the King and his 
houfehold, fupreme courts of juflice, go- 
vernment-boards, prime nobility and gen- 
try, with neceflary fliopkeepers, artifts, 
and other dependents. Let the reft of the 
inhabitants be diftributed into nine towns 
properly fituated, fome for internal com- 
merce, fome for foreign. Such a plan 

would 
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would diffufe life and vigour througt erd-* 
ry comer of the ifland. 

To execute fuch a plan, would, I ac-* 
knowledge, require great penetration and 
rtiuch perfeverance. I fhall fuggeft what 
occurs at prefent. The firft ftep muft be, 
to mark proper fpots for the nine towns, 
the moil advantageous for trade, or for 
manufadtures. If any of thefe fpots be 
occupied already with fmall towns, fo 
much the better. The next ftep is a capi- 
tation-tax on the inhabitants of London } 
the fum levied to be appropriated for en-* 
couraging the new towns. One encou- 
ragement would have a good efledl ; which 
is, a premium to every man who builds in 
any of thefe towns, more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the houfe. This tax 
would banifh from London, every manufac- 
ture but of the mod lucrative kind. When 
by this means, the inhabitants of Londoti 
are reduced to a number not much above 
100,000, the near profpedl of being relie- 
ved from the tax, will make houfeholderS 
adlive to banifti all above that number: 
and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a 
greater number will never again be per-* 
mitted. It would require much political 

&ill 
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ikill to proportion the fums to be levied 
and diflributed, £0 as to have their proper 
tSt&,^ without overburdening the capital 
on the one hand, or giving too great en- 
couragement for building on the other, 
which might tempt people to build for the 
premium merely, without any further view* 
Much will depend on an advantageous fi- 
tuatlon ; houfes built there will always 
find itihahitants, ' 

The two great cities of London and 
Weilminfter ajre exureoiely ill fitted for lo- 
cal union. The latter, the feat of governr 
inent and of the oobleile, infedls the for- 
mer with luxury and with love of fhow« 
The former, the feat of commerce, infedls 
the latter with love of gain. The miiture 
cf dieie oppofite pa0ioi^, is produ(^ive of 
every gec^Fding vice« 
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SKETCH XII. 

r t * 

Origin and Progrefs of American Nations. 



XT Aving no authentic materials for a 

tural hiftory of all the Americans, 
the following obfervations are confined to 
a fe^ tribes, the bed known; aftd to the 
kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, as they 
-were at the date of the Spanifh conquefl:^ 

As there has not been difcovered any 
paflage by land to America from the • old 
•world, no problem has^ more embarrafled 
the learned, th^n to account for the origia 
of American nations : there ^ are as many 
different opinions as there are writers. Ma- 
ny attempts have been made for difcover- 
ing a paffage by land; but hitherto in 
vain. Kamfkacka, it is true, is divided 
from America by a narrow ftrait, full of 
iflands : and M. Buffon, to render the 
paffage ftill more eafy than by thefe i- 
fla»d'd^ ^cofhjedlures, tliat thereaBouf there 
may formerly have been a land-paflage, 
fwallowed up in later times by the ocean. 

There 
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Tlxea is indeed great-appearanoe of truth 
in this conjediure; assail the quadrupeds 
of the north bf Afia feem to have made 
their: way. to. America; the bear, for ex- 
uniiple^ the roe, the deer, the rain- deer, 
the beayer, : the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
the rat, the. ii^ole« He a^dmits, that in A- 
merica there is not to be feen a lion, a ti- 
ger, a panther, qr any other Afiatic qua-» 
4rupQd: of.a hot climate:; ijoc, fays he, for 
wajQt of ^a Iwdrpailage ; but becaufe the 
cold, dimat^ x)f , Tartary, in which . fuch 
animals cannot fubfift, is an . effedual . baij 
againftth^a*, • ; ; 

3 But to give fatisfadlion upon this fub*^ 
jed, more is required than a paflage from 
K^mikatka to America, whether by land 
or.fea^ jAn inquiry much oiore decifive is 
totally overlooked, relative to the peopiq 
<m the two fides of the ftrait ; particularly, 
whether tl^ey have the fa^ne language, 

4 * Our author^ with Angular candor, admits it 
as a ftrong objeAion to his theory, that there arc 
no rain*deer in Aiia. But it is doing no more but 
juftice to fo fair a reafoner, to obferve^ that accord- 
ing to the lateft accounts, there are plenty of rain- 
deer in the country of Kamikatka, which of all isi 
ihe neareft to America* 

S3, Now 



/ 
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Now by late accoa&ts from Rufiit me arb 
informed, that there is no affinity between 
the Kamfkadotn tongue^ and that of tke 
Americans on the oppofite fide of the ftrait; 
Whence we <nay afilrtedly condudei that 
the latter are not a colony of the former* 

But further. There are fcveral cogent 
arguments to evince, that the Americans 
are not defcended from any people ift thtt 
north of Afia or in the north of Europe^ 
Were* they defcended from either, Labra?- 
dor, or the adjacent countries, muft havp 
been firft peopled* And as iavages are 
remarkably fond of their natal foil, they 
would have cCMitinued there, till compelled 
by over- population to fpread wider (ot 
food. But the fadl is diretflly contrary. 
When America was difcover^d by the Sp4^ 
piards, Mexico and Peru were fully peo^ 
pled ; and the other parts lefs and lefs, in 
proportion to their diftange from thefe 
central countries. Fabry reports, that 
one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-weft from the Miffifippi, 
without feeing a human face, or any ve- 
ftige of a houfe. And fome French officers 
fay, that they travelled more than a hun-f 
dr?d leagues from the delicious country 

watered 
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watered %t1ie0hi6, thro^ugh LotiSkttft^ 
without' mftfetiiig a fitiglfe fettiily of fevil*- 
ges. Tte idivJliiMion ftf tht MexiCAn$ ahd 
Peruvians, 'as wdi^te tJieir populoufncivy 
make it ex^efariy ^obiable that they were 
the firft inhabrtantS" lof America.. In 4m*-^ 
veiling notthward^ the peo]^ie afe-more 
aftd more igndraiit and favage : tht fiaP- 
quiinaux, the mod northern of k\\^ are the 
tooft favage. In travelling fouthward^ the 
Patagoniafts, the moft fouthern of all, ^trt 
fb ftupid as to 'go naked ■ in a bitter cok! 
region. 

. I ventuw ftill farther; which is, to in- 
dulge a cdrye(^ure, thit Attierica has' not 
been peopled from any patt of the old 
tvorld. The external appearance of the in*- 
hkbitants^ makes this corije<5hife approach 
td a tertainty ; as they are widely diflSercnc 
in appearance from* any ethel' ko^wn 
people. Excepting the eyc-la{hes, eye- 
brows, and hair of the head^ which is in- 
variably jet black, there is not a fingle 
hair on the body of any American: no 
appearance of a beard ^« Another diftin^ 

guifliing 

* Some authors I am aware aSert that the Ame* 

licans would have beards like other peofde^ but 

that 
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guiihing mark is:t%ei.r cbppettcefoitr, umr 
formlyithe fame in all glknates, hot and 
(old ; and diSaing from th^; colpiir. of 
CV)ery other nation. JUlloa rem^ks; . that 
the Americans of Cape Bretonv'^efemble 
the PeruviansV in £oiti(>le9(ion>]ia. manners^ 
and in cuftoms j the' pnjljr -y ifiWecddfi^pence 
being, that the former are of a- larger fta*^ 
ture. A third xircumAance nfljlei^ diftin-^ 
guifhing is^ t^at Aa^ericap d^UUl^ ^c 
born wjch, dowDr ypon. the^ ikin» whi?h dif^ 
appears the eighth or iiinth4ayt afyd^^cver 
grows again. Children of' the old world 

are bQrq. wit^.^neiiiJaQpth: todji>pflUih,e^^ 
and no dgwn appears till pv^erty*, ^^ ^^ . 
; The Efquin^aux ar^ a dii^^r^nt ^fu^e frcH^ 
the reft of thQ.Aoe^riclans, if wc{can.^ve 
any reliance on^ the moft ftriking-chafacr 
teriftical marks^ Of all the northern na- 
tions, not excepting the Laplanders, thqy 
are of the fmalkft fize, few ^ of them e:^- 

ceeding four feet in hpight^ Tih^y k^^^A 

• 
J it, 

that the men are at great pains to pluck them o^t, 
efteeming them unbecommg. But why are they 
adeemed unbecomingi Plainly, from > the grotefque* 
figure that fome men make by having a few downy 
'Kairs here and there appearing on the chin. Theie 
lx>ok as unfeemly among t^em as ^ bear4 upom a 
M^inaa among ust 

) head 
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-bead extrexhdy grofs^ hsnds aiid feet very 
•finaU. ^ Tiiat they are tame and gentle 
•appears from what Ellis fays in his ac'- 
icouat of a : voyage, amo 1 747, for. di&o* 
vering a north- weft paiFage, .that they of* 
iered their wives to the failors, with ex- 
ifirefiions^of fadsfadlion for being able to 
iaccommodate them. But above all, their 
ixard and complexion make the flrongefl 
evidence of a dillindl race. There were 
lately at London, two Efquimaux men 
and their wives ; and I have the bed au- 
thority to affirm, that the men had a beard, 
thin ij[ideed>like that of a Nogayan Tartar; 
that the^. were not of a copper colour likt 
thewOtheriAmericans, but yellow like peofie 
in the North of Afia. : . / ., ■ 

- It • has been lately difcovered, that the 
language of the Efquimaux :is the fame 
with' that of the Greenlanders. A Dani& 
miffionary, :who byfome years refidence 
in Greenland had acquired the language 
of that country, made a voyage with Com- 
modore Pallifer to Newfoundland ann. 1 764. 
Meedng a company of about two hundred 
Efquimaux, he was agreeably furprifed to 
hear the Gt-eenland tongue. They received 
him kindly, and drew from him apromife 

to 
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to return die nest yeir. Aind we are tn^ 
formed by Crantz, m his hiftory of Girecn«- 
land, that the fame Dbtnifh miffionary vi* 
fited them the not year, in company 
with the Rev. Mr Drachart. They agreed, 
that the difierence between the Efquimaux 
language and that of Greenland, was net 
greater than between the dialet^ of North 
and South Greenland, which difier not 
fo much as the High and Low Dutch* 
Both nations call themfelves Innuii or Ka^ 
ratify and call the Europeans Kahlumt. 
Their (tature^ features, manners, dreis, 
tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
fame. As the language of Greenland re« 
iembles not the language of Finland, Lap* 
land, Norway, Tartary, nor that of the 
Samoides, it is evident^ that neither the 
Efquimaux nor Greenlanders are a colony 
from any of the a>untries mentioned. Geo* 
graphers begin now to conjeiAnre, that 
Greenland is a part of the continent of 
North America, without intervention of 

zxij fca *• 

Frcun 

* The Daocs ha4 a iettlcment in Greeoland long 
before Columbus faw the Weft Indies. Would ic 
not appear paradoxical to fay, that America was 

difcovered 
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From the preceding fadls it May be con- 
cluded with the higheft probstbilitjr, {hat 
the continent of America fotith of the river 
St Laurence was not peopled frorti Afia. 
Labrador on the north fide of that river, 
is thin of inhabitants ; no people having 
been difcovered there but the Efquimaux, 
who are far from being numerous. As 
they have plenty of food at home, they 
never could have had any temptation to 
fend colonies abroad. And there is not 
the flighted probability, that any other 
people more remote would, without ne- 
cefGty, wander far from home to people 
Canada or any country farther fouth. But 
we are fcarce left to a conjedlure. The 
copper colour of the Canadians, their want 
of beard, and other charadleriftical marks 
above mentioned, demonftrate them to be 
a race different from the Efquiraaux, and 
different from any people inhabiting a 
country on the other fide of Labrador.' 
Thefe diftinguifhing marks cannot be ow- 
ing to the climate, which is the fame on 

difcovered by the Danes long before the time of 
Columbus, and long before they knew that they had 
made the difcovery > 

Vol.. III. T . both 
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bpth fides of the river St Laurence. I add, 
that as the copper colour and want of 
beard continue invariably the fame in 
every variety of climate, hot and cold, 
xnoift and dry, they muft depend on fome 
invariable'caufe adding uniformly ; which 
may be a fingularity in the race of people 
(j), but cannot proceed from the climate. 
If we can rely on the conjecflures of an 
eminent writer {l?\ America emerged fron* 
the fpa later than any other part of the 
known world: and fuppofing the human 
race to have been planted in America by 
^he hand of Qod later than the days of 
Mofes,'A4ara and Eve might have been 
^he firft parents of mankind, i. e. of all 
•^ho at that tiipe exiftcd, without being 
t]ie firft parents of th? Americans. The 
Terra Aujiralis incognita is feparated fron^ 
the refl; of the world by a wide ocean, 
\yhich carries a fhip round t\\t tz^vxh, with- 
out interruption *. Hqw h^s that con- 

\a) Preliminary Difco\irfe. {b) M. Baffon. 

♦ late difcoveries have annihilated the Terra Au* 

Jiralis incognita. The argument however remains, 

in force, being e^iually applicable to many ifland? 

fcattered at a great diftance from the continent ia 

the injimenfe South Sea. 

tin^nt 
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tinent been peopled ? There is not the 
flighteft probability, that it ever has been 
joined to any other land. Here a local 
creation, if it may be termed fo^ appears 
unavoidable ; and if we muft admit more 
than one ad of creation, even the appear- 
ance of diflBculty, from reiteration of adts^ 
totally vaniiheth. M. BufFon in his natural 
hiilory affirms^ that not a fingle American 
quadruped of a hot climate is found in 
any other part of the earth : with refpedt 
to thefe we muft Unavoidably admit a local 
creation; and nothing fbems more natu-^ 
ral, than under the fame a(ft to compre-* 
hend the lirft parents of the American 
people* 

It is poffible, indeed, that a fhip with 
men and women may, by contrary winds, 
be carried to a very diftant Ihore. But to 
account thus for the peopling of America, 
will not be much relifhcd. Mexico and 
Peru muft have been planted before navi- 
gation was known in the old world, at 
leaft before a fhip was brought to fuch 
perfe(5lton as to bear a long coUrfe of bad 
weather. Will it be thought, that anjr 
fuppofition ought to be eAibraced, how*^ 
cror improbable, rather than admit a fe« 

T a parattt 
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parate creation. We are, it is true, much 
in the dark as to the condudl of creative 
providence; but every rational conje<Slurc 
leans to a feparate creation. America and 
the Terra Aufiralis, muft have been planted 
by the Almighty with a number of ani- 
mals and vegetables, fome of them peculiar 
to thofe vaft continents : and when fuch 
care has been taken about inferior life, can 
fo wild a thought be admitted, as that 
man, the nobleft work of terreftrial crea- 
tion, would be left to chance ? But it is 
fcarce ncceflary to infifl upon that topic, 
as the external charadlers of the Americans 
above mentioned rejedl the fuppofition of 
their being defcended from any people of 
the old world. 

It is highly probtable, that the fertile 
and delicious plains of Peru and Mexico, 
yrere the firft planted of all- the American 
Countries; being more populous at the 
time of the bpanifli invafion, than any 
Other part of that great continent. Thig 
aonjecfhire i& fupported by analogy : we 
Ifcelieve that a fpot, not centrical only but 
eptremely fertile^ was chofeh for the pa^ 
jFcnts of the old world ; and there is not in 
America,, a fpot more centrical or more 

* '- fertile 
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fertile for the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to ftate what oc- 
curred upon the origin of the Americans, 
without pretending to affirm any thing as 
certain, we proceed to their progrefs. The 
North ^American tribes are remarkable 
with refpedl to one branch of their hiftory, 
that, inftead of advancing, like other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of fociety and 
government, they continue to this hour in 
their original ilate of himting and fiihing. 
A cafe fo lingular roufes our curiofity ; and 
we wifh to be made acquainted with the 
caufe. 

It is not the want of animals capable to 
be domefticated, that obliges them to re-» 
main hunters and fifliers. The horfe, it 
is true, the fheep, the goat, were import- 
ed from Europe ; but there are plenty of 
American quadrupeds no lefs docile than 
thofe mentioned. There is in particular a 
ipectes of horned cattle peculiar to Ame- 
rica, having long wool inftead of hair, 
and an excrefcence upon the Ihoulder like 
that of the Eaft-India buffalo. Thefe wild 
cattle multiply exceedingly in the fertile 
countries which tha Miffifippi . traverfes ; 

t and 
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and Hennepin reports, that the . Indians^ 
after killing numbers, take no part away 
but the tongue, which is reckoned a deli- 
cious morfel. Thefe creatures are not ex- 
tremely wild; and, if taken young, are 
eafily tamed : a calf, when its dam is kill- 
ed, will follow the hunter, and lick his 
hand. The wool, the hide, the tallow, 
would be of great value in the Britilh co- 
lonies. 

If the fhepherd- ftate be not obftrucfted 
in America by want of proper cattle, the 
only account that can or need be given, 
is paucity of inhabitants. G>niider only 
the influence of cuftom, in rivetting men 
to their local fltuation and manner of life : 
once hunters, they will always be^hunters, 
till fome caufe more potent than cuftom 
force them out of that ftate. Want of 
food, occafioned by. ra^pid population, 
brought on the fliepherd- ftate in the old 
world/ That caufe has not hitherto ex- 
ifted in North America : the inhabitants, 
few in number, remain hunters and fi(h* 
ers, becaufe that ftate affords them a com- 
petency of food. I am aware, that the 
natives have been dccreafing in number 
from the time of the £cft Euiopean fettk'^/ 

ments. 
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ments. But even at that time, the coun* 
try was ill- peopled : take for example the 
country above defcribed, ftretching north- 
weft from the Miflifippi : the Europeans 
pever had any footing there, and yet to 
this day it is little better than a defert. I 
give other, examples. The Indians who 
furrpund the lake Nippifong, froni whence 
the river St Laurence iffues, are in whole 
but five or fix thoufand ; and y^ their 
country is of:: great extent : they live by 
hunting and fifhing, having bows and ar- 
'rows, but no fire-arms ; and their cloa th- 
ing is the fkins of beafts : they are feldom, 
if ever, engaged in war; have no com- 
Rierce with any other people, Indian or 
European, but live as if they had a world 
to themfelves {a). If that country be ill 
peopled, it is not from fcarcity of food ; 
for the country is extenfive, and well fto- 
red with every fort of game. On the 
fouth and weft of the lake Superior^ the 
country is level and' fruitful all the way 
to the Miflifippi, having large plains co- 
vered with rank grafs, and fcarce a tree 
for hundreds of miles : the inhabitants 

{a) Account of North America by Major Robert Ro- 
gers- 

enjoy 
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enjoy the greateft plenty of fifli, fowl, 
deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are far 
from being in proportion to their means 
of fubfiftence. In ftiort, it is the conjec- 
ture of the ableft writers, that in the vaft 
extent of North America, when difcover- 
ed, thef'e were not as many people, laying 
afide Mexico, as in the half of Europe. 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly 
why the North- American tribes remaift 
hunters and fifhers, without advancing to 
the fhepherd-ftate. But if the foregoing 
difficulty be removed, another ftarts up, 
no lefs puzzling, viz. By what adverfe fate 
are fb rich countries fo ill peopled ? It is a 
conjc<5lure of M. Buffon, mentioned above, 
that America has been planted later than 
the other parts of this globe. But fuppo- 
fing the fa(5l, it has however not been 
planted fo late as to prevent a great popu- 
lation; wimefs Mexico and Peru, fully 
peopled at the era of the Spanifh invafion. 
We muft therefore fearch for another 
caufe; and none occurs but the infecun- 
dity of the North-American favages. M. 
Bufibn, a refpeftable author, and for that 
reafon often quoted, remarks, that the 
jnales are feeble in their organs of genera- 
tion, 
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tionV that they have no ardor for the fe- 
male fex, arid that they have few chil- 
dren j to enforce which remark he adds, 
that the quadrupeds of America, both na- 
tive and tranfplanted, are of a diminutive' 
fize, compared with thofe of the old world/ 
A woman never admits her hufband, till 
the child (he is nurfing be three years old;^ 
and this led Frenchmen to go often aftray- 
from their Canadian wives. The cafe was' 
reported by the priefts to their fuperiors 
in France : what regulation was made has 
efcaped my memory. Among the males, 
it is an inviolable law, to abftain from fe- 
males while they are engaged in a military 
expedition. This is pregnant evidence of 
their frigidity ; for among favages the au- 
thority of law, or of opinion, feldom pre- 
vails over any ftrong appetite: vain would 
be the attempt to reftrain them from fpi- 
rituoUs liquors, tho' much more debili^ 
tating. Neither is there any inftance^ of 
violence offered by any North-American 
favage, to European women taken captives 
in war. ^ 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by- 
the Spaniards, afforded to their numerous 
inhabitants the ncceffarics of life in profu- 

Vou HI U fion. 
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fion. Cotton was in plenty, more than 
fufficient for the cloathing needed in wann 
climates : Indian wheat was univerfaL and 
was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus 
cafily fupplied; and arti^cial wants had 
inade no progrefs. But the prefent date 
pf thefe countries is very difierent. The 
Indians have learned from their conquer- 
ors a multitude of artificial wants, good 
Jioufes, variety of food, and rich cloaths ; , 
•V^rhich muft be imported, becaufe they 
are prohibited from exercifing any art or 
calling except agriculture, which fcarce 
affords them neceffaries ; and this obliges 
a great proportion of them to liye fingle, 
Even agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in 
mod of the provinces there is a prohibitip^ 
to plant vines or olives. In fhort, it is be- 
lieved that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth part of what they were at the tii^e of 
the Spaqifli invafipn. The fayages alfo of 
North America who border on the Euro* 
pean fettlements, are yifibly diminifliing. 
When the Englifh fettled in America, the 
live nations could raife 15,000 fighting 
Tficn : at prefent they are not able to raife 
2000. Upon the whole^ it is computed by 

al)Ie 
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able Writers, that the prefent inhabitants 
of America amount not to a twentieth part 
of thdfe who exifted when that continent 
was difcovered by Columbus. This decay 
is afcrib(id to the intemperate ufe of fpiritsi 
and to the fmall-pox, both of them intro- 
duced by the Europeans ** 

It 

* In all the Weft-Indian colonies^ the ilaves con-^ 
tinually decreafe fo as to make frequent recruits 
from Africa neceflary- ** This decreafe/* fays the 
author of a late account of Guiana, •* is commonly 
** attributed to oppreifioh arid hard labour jtho' 
** with little reafon^ as the fiaves are much more 
*« robuft, healthy, and vigorous, than their mafters* 
** The true caufe is, the commerce of white men 
** with young Negro wenches, who, to fupport that 
'< commerce^ ufe every mead to airoid conception^ 
** and even td procure abortion. By fuch practices 
^* they ar6 idcapacitated to bear children when they 
^* fettle in marriage with their own countrymeo. 
•* That this i^ the ti'Ue Catife, will be evident, froni 
** confidering, that in Virginia afcd Maryland, the 
** fiock of flaves is kept up without any importa-* 
** tion I becaufe in thefe countries commerce with 
^^ Negro women i$ detefted, as infamous and unna- 
** tural/* The caufe here afSgped may have fome 
effeA : but there' is a fironger caufe of depopula^ 
tion, viz. the culture of fugar, laborious in the field, 
and unhealthy in the houfe by boiling, &c. The 
Negroes employ'd in the culture of cotton, coffee, 
and gingetj feldom need to be recruited. Add, 

U . 2 that 
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It is obfervable, that every fort of plague 
becomes more virulent by tranfplantatioQ^ 

.J The plague commits lefs ravage in Egypt, 

its native place, than in any other conn^ 
try. The venereal difeafe was for many 

j ages more violent and de(lru<5live iii Eu- 

rope, than in America where it was firft 
known. The people who failed with Chri- 
flopher Columbus, brought it to Spain 
from Hifpaniola. Columbus, with thirty^ 
or forty of his failors, went diredlly to 
Barcelona, \there the King then was, to 
render an account of his voyage. All the 
inhabitants, who at that time tripled the 
prefenc number, were immediately feized 
with the venereal difeafe, which raged fb 
furioufly as to threaten deftrucfUoti to alL 

that where tobacco and rice are cuhivated^ the ftock 
of Negroes is kept up by procreation, without ne- 
ceffity of recruits^, Becaufe there, a certain por- 
tion of work is allotted to the Negroes in every 
plantation 5 and when that is performed, they urc 
at liberty to work for themfclves- The manage-* 
ment in Jamaica is very diflferent : no tafk is there 
affigned ; and the poor flaves knQW no end of la- 
feour : they are followed all day long by the lower 
overfeers with whips. And hence it is, that a plan- 
tation in Jamaica, which employs a hundred flaves, 
requires an annual recruit of no fewer than feven. 

The. 
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The fmall pox cfttnes under the fame ob^ 
ief vation ; for it has fwept away many 
TOore in America, than ever it did in Eu- 
rope. In th'9 1713^ the crew of a Dutch 
veflel infedled the Hottentots with the 
fmall pox ; which left fcarce a third of 
the inhabitants. And the fame face befel 
the Laplanders and Greenlanders. In all 
appearance, that difeafe, if it abate not 
foon of its tranfplanted virulence^ will ex- 
tirpate the natives of North America j for 
they know little of inoculation* 

But fpirituous liquors are a ftill more efr 
fe(5lual caufe of depopulation. The Ame- 
rican favages, . male and female^ are inor^ 
dinately fond of fpirituous ' liquors ; and 
favages generally abandon themfclves to 
appetite, without the lead control from 
ihame. The noxious effedls of intemper 
ranee in fpirits, are too well known, fron^ 
fatal experience among ourfelves : before 
the ufe of gin was prohibited, the popu- 
lace of London were debilitated' by it to a 
degree of lofing, in a great meafure, the 
power of procreation. Lucky it is for the 
human fpecies^ that the invention of fa- 
vages never reached the produiflion o£gip j 
for fpirits, in that early period, would 

have 
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have left not one perfon alive, not a fingle 
Noah to reftore the race of men : in order 
to accompliih the plan of f^rovidence, cre- 
ation muft have been renev«red oftener thail 
once *. 

In the temperate cliriiates of the (Ad 
ivofld^ there is great uniformity in the 
gradual progrefs of men from the favage 
ftate to the higheft civilization ; beginning 
v^ith hunting and fifhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agriculture 
and commerce. One will be much diP- 
appointed, if he expedl the fame progrefs 
iii America. Among the northern tribes, 
there -is nothing that refembles the fhep*- 
herd-ftate: they continue hunters and 
fifhers as originally ; becaufe there is no 
caufe fo potent as to force them from that 
ftate to become fhepherds. So far clear. 
But there is another fadl of which vre have 

^ Charlevoix fays, tliat an Indian of Canada will 
give aill he is worth for a glafs of braxi'dy. And he 
paints thus the effeA of drunkecfnefs upon them. 
*^ Even in the ftrcqts of Montreal are feen the moft 
'< (hocking fpe£hicks of ebriety ; husbands, wives, 
** fathers, mothers, brothers^ and lifters, feizing 
^^ one another by the throat, and tearing one ano- 
<< ther with their teetb^ like fo many eibraged 
^« wolves.** 
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no example in the old world, that feems 
not fo eafily explained : thefe people, with-^ 
out paffing through the fhepherd-ftate, 
have advanced to fome degree of agricul- 
ture. Before the feventeenth century, the 
Iroquois or Five Nations had villages, and 
cultivated Indian corn : the Cherokees 
have many fmall towns ; they raife corn . 
jin abundance, and enclofe their fields : 
they breed poultry, land have orchards of 
peach trees. The Chickefaws and Creek 
Indians live pretty much in the fame man- 
per. The Apalachites fow and reap in 
common ; and put up the corn in grana- 
ries, to be diftributed among individuals 
when they want food. The Hurons raife 
great quantities of corn, not only for their 
pwn ufe, but for commerce. Many of 
thefe nations, particularly the Cherokees^ 
have of late got horfes, fwine, and tame 
cattle ; an improvement borrowed from the 
Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date ; 
when Sir Richard Greenville took pofTef^ 
fion .of Virginia in the reign of Queen Eli- 
fabeth, the natives had corn ; and Hen- 
nepin affures us, that the nations border-, 
ing on the Miffifippi had corn long before 
t^hey were vifited by any European. Huf-f 

bandry, 
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bandry, it is true, is among diole people 
ftill in its infancy ; being left to the wo- 
men, who fbw, who reap, who (lore up 
ki public granaries, and who diftribute as 
need requires. The inhabitants of Guia* 
na in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fifhers. But though they have 
neither flocks nor herds, they have feme 
hufbandry j for the women plant caflava, 
yams, and plantains. They make a li- 
quor like our ale, termed piivoree^ which 
they drink with their food. And tho' 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, 
their indolence makes them often negleiJl 
to provide againft the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propenfity t6 in- 
temperance, as all favages have, this im- 
providence is a bleffing ; for otherwife 
they would wallow in perpetual drunk- 
efinefs. They are by no means fingularj 
for unconcern about futurity is the cha- 
radleriftic of all favages : to forego an im- 
tnediate for a diftant enjoyment, can only 
be fuggefted by cultivated reafon. When 
the Canary Iflands were firfl: vifited by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants had corn ; for which 
the ground was prepared in the following 

manner. 
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manner. They had a wooden inftrutnent, 
not unlike a hoe, with a * fpur or tooth at 
the end, on which was fixed a goat's horn« 
With this inltrument the ground was ftir- 
red ; and if rain came not in its propet 
feafon, water was brought by canals from 
the rivulets. It was the women's provinca 
to reap the com : they took only the ears ; 
which they threlhed with flicks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed in 
their hands* Hufbandry probably will 
remain in that (late among American fa- 
vages i for as they are decreafing daily^ 
they can have no difficulty about food. 
The fad however is fingular, of a people 
ufing corn before tame cattle ; there muft 
be a caufe, which on better acquaintance 
with that people will probably be difco- 
vered. 

America is full of ♦political wonders^ At 
the time of the Spanifh invafion, the 
Mexicans and Peruvians had made great 
advances toward the perfedlion of (bciety ; 
while the northern tribes, feparated from 
them by diftance only^ weire only hunters 
and fifhers, and continue fo to this day* 
To explain the difference, appears difficult. 
It is flill more difficult to eKplain^ why the 

Vp L. III. X Mexicani 
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Mexicans and Peruvians, inhalntants of 
the torrid zone, were highly poliflied 
in the arts of fociety and government j 
confidering that in the old world, the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone are for the 
mod part little better than favages. We 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the na- 
tural hiftory of America, nor with that of 
its pedple, to attempt an explanation of 
thefe wonders : it is however part of our 
talk, to ftate the progrefs of fociety among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians j which can- 
not fail to amufe the reader, as he will 
find thefe two nations differing effentially 
from the North- American tribes, in every 
article of manners, government, and po- 
lice. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, 
the Mexicans were ikilful in agriculture. 
Maize was their chief grain, which by good 
culture produced great plenty, even in the 
inountainous country oiF Tlafcalla. They 
had gardening and botany, as well as a- 
griculture : a phyfic-garden belonging to 
the Empeix)r was open to every one for ga- 
thering medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced 
among that people. Montezuma's table 
* . . . * . was 
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was for ordinary covered with aoo diflies, 
many of them cxquifitely drefled in the 
opinion even of the Spaniards. They.n&d 
fait, which was made with the fun. 

The women were dextrou$ at fpinning ; 
and manu&dures of cotton and hair a-* 
bounded every where. 

The populoufncfs of Mexico and Peru 
a&rd irrefragable evidence, that the arts 
of peace were there carried to a great 
height. The city of Mexico contained 
60,000 £imilies ^ ; and Montezuma had 
thirty vaflals who could bring into the 
fields each of them, 100,000 fighting men. 
Tlafcalla, a neighbouring republic, go- 
verned by a fenate, was fb populous as to 
be almoft a match for the Emperor of 
Mexico^ 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico 
and houfes of the nobility, were of ftone, 
and well built. The royal palace had 
thirty gates opening to as many ftreets^ 

T 

* We cannot altogether rely on what is reported 
of this ancient empire wit}i refpeA to numbers. The. 
city of Mexico, tho' confiderably enlarged fince the 
Spapifh conqueft, doth not at prefent contain more 
than 6o,oco fovls, incloding 20,000 {Negroes and 
Mulattoes. ^ 

X % The 
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The principal front was of jafper, blacky 
red, and white, well poliflied. Three 
fquares, built and adorned like the front, 
led to Montezuma's apartment, having 
Jarge rooms, floors covered with mats of 
different kinds, walb hung with a mixture 
of cotton-cloth and rabbit-furs ; the in* 
nermoft room adorned with hangings of 
feathers, beautified with various figures 
in lively colours. In that building, large 
ceilings were formed fb artificially without 
nails, as to make the planks fuftain each 
other. Water Was bropght into the city 
pf Mexico, frpm a piountain at ?l league's 
diftance. 

Gold and filver were, in fb high efteem, 
that veffels made of thefe metals were per- 
mitted to none but to the Emperor. Con-» 
^derjng the value put upon gold and fil- 
ver, the want of current coin would argue 
great dulnefs in that nation, if inftances 
did not daily occur of improvements, af» 
ter being carried to a confiderable height, 
flopping ftiort at the very threfhold of per- 
ffe(Sion. The want of current coin made 
fairs the more neceffary, which were car- 
ried on with the moft perfedl regularity : 
judges on the fpot decided mercantile 

differences j 
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difierences; and inferior officers, making 
conftant circuits, preferved peace and or-- 
der. The abundance aiid variety of the 
commodities brought to market, and the 
order preferved by.fuch multitudes, anuL-* 
zed the Spaniards ; a fpeclacle deferving 
admiration, as .ateftimony of the grin-' 
deurand good government of that exteorf 
$veempire« ; , j 

The fine' arts were not unknown ii| 
Mexico. Their goldfmiths were excellent 
workmen, particularly in moulding gold 
and filver into the form of animals. Their 
]^iUters made landfcapes suid other imita^ 
tions of nature, with feathers foiartfully 
mixed as to beflow both life and co1dui>- 
ipgj of which fort of work^ there .were 
itiftances no lefs extraordinary for patience 
than for (kill; Their drinking-cups were, 
of the fineft earth exquiiitely :made^ differ-' 
ing from each other in colour, and eveii 
in fmelL . Of' the ifame . niaterials, they 
made great variety of veflels both for uft 
and ornament. . ,: . 

They were not ignorant, either of nc^fie 
or of poetry; and one of their capital 
^owfemcnts was fongs fct to mufic rel&fing 
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^t AtchieTements of thear kings axnl an* 
ceftorg. 

. With fuch a progrefs both in the ufefui 
and fine arcs» is it not furprifing^ that tho' 
they had meafnrcs, they knew nothing of 
weights ? 

- As to the art of writing, it was no far- 
dier advanced than the ufing figures com** 
pofed of painted feathers, by which they 
tiaade a fhift to commanicate fome fimple 
thoughts; and in that manner was Monr; 
tezutna informed of the Spanifli invafion. 

There was great ingenuity ihevn in re- 
gulating the Calendar : the Me^can yew 
was divided, into 365 days; and into 18 
jnonths,. containing 20 dayi each, wbiiah 
made 360; the remaining five intercalary 
days were added at the end of the year^ 
fx» makii^ it correfpond to f he courfe of 
the fun* They religioufly eraploy'd tbefe 
five days upon diverfions, being of opir 
nion that they were appropriated to that 
end by their anceftors* 

Murder, theft, and corruption in ofiicers 
(6f ftate, were capital crimes. Adultery 
alfo was capital ; for female chaftity wis 
in high eltimation. At i&e fame time^ 

confent 
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confentywas deemed a fufficient <»ttifb of 
divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the beft j\id- 
ges. In cafe of a divorce, the father took 
care of the male children, leaving the fe^ 
male children with the mother. But to 
prevent rafh reparations, it was capital foit 
them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been 
faid, that there was a diflindtion of rank 
among the Mexicans. So ftridly was it 
obfcrved, as to be difplay'd even in their 
buildings : the city of Mexico was divi- 
ded into two parts, one appropriated to 
the Emperor and nobility, and one left to 
plebeians. 

Education of children was an important 
article in the Mexican police. Public 
fchools were allotted for plebeian children ; 
and colleges well endowed for the fon* of 
the nobility, where they continued till they 
were fit for bufinefs. The mafters were 
coniidered as officers of ftate ; not without 
reafbn, as their office was to qualify young 
men for ferving their king arid country. 
Such of the young nobles as made choice 
of a military life, were fent to the army^ 
and made to fxiBkr great hardfliips. before 

they 
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tbey could be inlifted. They had indeed 
a powerful motive for perfeverancej the 
moll honourable of all employments being 
that of a foldier. Young women of qua- 
lity were educated with no lefs care, by 
proper matrons chofen with the utmpfl: 
circumfpedtion. 

As hereditary nobility and an exteniive 
empire, lead both of them to monarchy, 
the government of Mexico was monarchi-^ 
cal ; and as the progrefs of monarchy is 
from being eledive to be hereditary, 
Mexico had advanced no farther than to 
be an eledlive monarchy, of which Mon- 
tezuma was the eleventh king. And it 
was an example of an elective monarchy 
that approaches the neared to hereditary ; 
for the power of ele<5lion, as well as the 
privilege of being eledled, were confined 
to the princes of the blood-royal. As a 
talent for war was chiefly regarded in 
chufing a fucceflbr to the throne, the 
Mexican kings always commanded their 
own armies. The Emperor-ele<Ei, before 
his coronation, was obliged to make iome 
conqueft, or perform fome warlike exploit ; 
a cuftomthat fupported the military fpi- 
rit, and enlarged the kingdom. Fronx 

every 
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every king was exadted a coronation-^oath, 
to adhere to the religion of his anceftors, 
to maintain the laws and cudoms of tha 
empire, and to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were diftributed 
among diflPerent boards with great propri- 
ety. The management of the royal patri- 
mony ^as allotted to one board j appeals 
from inferior tribunals, to another; the 
levying of troops and the providing of ma- 
gazines, to a third : aflfairs of fupreme im- 
portance were referved to a council of 
ftate, held commonly in the King's pre- 
fence. Thefe boards, all of them, were 
compofed of men experienced in the arts 
of war and of peace : the Council of ftate 
Was compofed of thofe who eleded the 
Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, 
mines of gold and filver belonged to the 
Emperor; and the duty on fait brought 
ill a great revenue. But the capital duty 
was a third of the land-rents, the eftate^ 
of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no 
tribute was impofed, but to ferve in the 
army with a number of their vaffals, and 
to guard the Emperor's perfon. Goods 
manufadured and fold were fubjedled to a 

VoL.lIL , Y duty; 
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iT^ho attack, and (Irike terror into the 
enemy. 

Their armies were formed with cafe: 
the princes of the empire, with the cacics 
or governors of provinces, were obliged 
to repair to the general rendezvous, each 
with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large 
trees, fixed in the ground like palifadeS| 
leaving no intervals but what were barely 
fufficienc for difcharging their arrows up* 
on the enemy. 

Military orders were inftitutcd, with 
peculiar habits as marks of diftindiion and 
honour ; and each cavalier bore the device 
of his order, painted upon his robe, or 
fixed to it. Montezuma founded a new 
order of knighthood, into which princes 
pnly were admitted, or nobles defcended 
from the royal flock ; and as a token of iW 
fuperiority, he became one of its members. 
The knights of that order had part of their 
hair bound with a red ribbon, to which 
a taffel was fixed hanging down to the 
Moulder. Every new exploit was honour- 
ed with an additional taffel ; which made 
the knights with ardor embrace every op* 

pof tunity to fignalize thepifelvcs. As no-t 

thing 
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thing can be better contrived than fuch a 
regulation for fuppoiting a military fpirit, 
the Mexicans would have been invincible 
had they underftood the order of battle : 
for want of which that potent empire fell 
a prey to a handful of ftrangers. I di£^r 
from thoie who afcribe that event to the 
fire-arms of the Spaniards, and to their 
hprfes. Thefe could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicans, than elephants were at 
firft to the Romans : but familiarity with 
thefe unwieldy animals^ reftored to the 
Romans their wonted courage; and the 
Mexicans probably would have behaved 
like the Romans, had they equalled the 
Romans in the art of war. 

When that illuftrious people, by their 
own genius without borrowing from o- 
thers, had made fuch proficiency in the 
arts of peace, as well as of war ; is it not 
ftrange, that with refpedl to religion they 
were no better than favages ? They not 
only pradlifed human facrifices, but drelfed 
and ate the flefh of thofe that were facri- 
ficed. Their great temple was contrived 
to raife horror : upon the walls were croud- 
ed the figures of noxious ferpents : the 
h^ads of perfons facrificed were ftuck up 

ia 
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in different places, and carefully renewed 
when wafted by time. Tliere were eight 
temples lA the city, nearly of the fame 
architedlure ; 2000 of a fmaller fize, de- 
dicated to different idols ; fcarce a ftreet ^ 
without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity 
that had not an altar, to which the di- 
ftreffed might have recourfe for a remedy* 
Unparallellcd ignorance and ftupidity ob- 
liged every Emperor, at his .coronation, 
to fwear, that there fhould be no unfea- 
fonable rains, no overflowing of rivers, no 
fields affeded with fterility, nor any man 
hurt with the bad influences of the fun. 
In ihort, it was a flavifti religion, built 
npon fear, not love. At the fame time, 
they believed the immortality of the foul, 
and rewards and punifliments in a future 
ftate ; which made them bury with their 
dead, quantities of gold and filver for de-^ 
fraying the expence of their journey ; and 
alfo made them put to death fome of their 
fervants to attend them. Women fome- 
times, adluated with the f^me belief, were 
authors of their own death, in order to ac- 
company their hufbands. 

The author we chiefly rely on for an 
;ic count of Peru is Garcilaffo 4e la Vega ; 

though 



though he iriay be juftly fufpedled of par- 
dality ; for, being of the Inca race, he be* 
ftows' on the Peruvian government, ina« 
provements of later times. The articles 
that appear the leaft fufpicious are what 
follow. 

The principle of the Peruvian conftitu- ' 
tion feems to have been a^ Agrarian law 
of the ftridleft kind. To the fovereign was 
firft allotted a largp proportion of land, for 
defraying the expences of government ; 
and the remainder was divided among hi& 
fubje<fls, in proportion to the number of 
cjach family. Thefe portions were not 
alienable : the fovereign was held pro- s 
prietor of the whole, as in the feudal iy^ 
ftem J and from time to time the diftribu- 
tion was varied according to the circum- 
ftances of famiUes. This Agrarian law 
contributed undoubtedly to the populouf^ 
nefs of the kingdom of Peru. 

It is a fure fign of improved agriculture^ 
that aqueduds were m^de by the Peruvians 
for watering their land. Their plough was 
of wood, a yard long, flat befpre, round 
behind, and pointed at the end for piercing 
the ground. Agriculture feems to have 
been carried on by united labour: lands 

appropriated 
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appropriated for maintaining the poor were 
firft ploughed; next the portion allotted 
to foldiers performing duty In the field j 
then every man feparately ploughed his 
own field; after which he aflided his 
neighbour: they proceeded to the portion 
of the curaca or lord j and laftly to the 
King's portion. In the month of March 
they reaped their maize, and celebrated the 
harveft with joy and feafting. 

There being no artift nor manufadlurer 
by profeffion, individuals were taught to 
do every thing for themfelves. Every one 
knew how to plough and manure the land: 
every one was a carpenter, a mafon, a 
Ihoemaker, a weaver, &c. ; and the women 
were the moft ingenious and diligent of 
all. Bias Valera mentions a law, named 
the law of brotherhood^ which, without the 
profpedl of reward, obliged them to be 
mutually aiding and affifting in plough- 
ing, fowing, and reaping, in building 
their houfes, and in every fort of occupa- 
tion. 

As the art w^as unknown of melting 
down metals by means of bellows, long 
Copper pipes were contrived, contradled at 
the end next the-fire^ that the breath might 

^ a(3: 
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aft the more forcibly on it j and they ufed 
ten or twelve of thefe pipes together, when 
they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of 
copper ; they had neither faw nor augre, 
nor any inftrument that requires iron : ig- 
norant of the ufe of nails, they tied their 
timber with cords of hemp. The tool 
they had for cutting (lone, was a fharp 
dint ; and with that tool they fhaped the 
ftone by continual rubbing, more than by 
cutting. Having no engines for raifing 
(lones, they did all by ftrength of arm* 
Thefe defedb notwithftanding, they eredt- 
ed great edifices j witnefs the fortrefs of 
Cufco, a ftupendous fabric. It pafTes all 
underftanding, by what means the ftones, 
or rather great rocks, employed in that 
building, were brought from the quarry. 
One of thefe ilones, meafured by Acofta, 
was thirty feet in lengthj eighteen in 
breadth, and fix in thicknefs. 

Having neither fciflars nor needles of 
metal, they ufed a certain long thorn for 
a needle. The mirrors ufed by ladies of 
quality were of burniftied copper: but 
fuch implements of drefs were reckoned 
too effeminate for men. 

Vot.III, Z With 
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With refpedl to mufic, they had an in-* 
ftrument of hollow canes glew'd together^ 
the notes of which were like thofe of an 
drgan. They had love-fongs accompanied 
ynth a pipe ; and war-£bngs, which were 
their feftival entertainment. They com- 
pofed and adted comedies and tragedies. 
The art of writing was unknown : but 
filken threads, with knots caft upon them 
of divers colours, enabled them to keep 
exadl accounts, and to fum them up with 
a readinefs that would have rivalled an 
expert European arithmetician. They had 
alfo attained to as much geometry as to 
ineafure their £elds. 

In war, their offenfive arms were the 
tow and arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill. 
Their defenfive arms, were the helmet and 
target. The army was provided from the 
lying's ftores, and no. burden was laid on 
the people. 

In philofbphy, they had made no pror 
grefs. An eclipfe of the moon was attri- 
buted to her being fick ; and they fancied 
the milky way to be a ewe giving fuck to 
a lamb. With regard to the fetting fun, 
they faid, that he was a good fwimmer, 
and that he pierced throug^i the waves, tp 
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rife next morning in the eaft. But fuch 
ignorance is not Wonderful ; for no branch 
of fcienee can make a progrefs without 
writing. 

The people were divided into fmall bd-* 
dies of ten families each : every divifioa 
had a head, and a regifter was kept of the 
whole; a branch of public police, that 
very much reiembles the £ngli{h decen- 
naries. 

They made but two meals, one between 
^ight and nine in the morning, the other 
before funfet. Idlenefs was puniflied with 
infamy : even children were employed ac* 
cording to their capacity. Public vifitors 
or monitors were appointed, having accefs 
to every toufe; for infpedling the manners 
pf the inhabitants j who were rewarded 
or puniihed according to their behavioun 
Moderation and induftry were fo ejffedlual- 
ly enforced by this article of police, that 
few were reduced to indigence ; and thefe 
got their food and cloathing out of the 
King's {lores. 

With refpedt to their laws and cuftoms^ 
children were bound to ferve their parents 
xmtil the age of twenty-five; and mar-*" 
riage, contracted before th^t time, without 

Z o confenc 
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confcnt of parents, was null. Polygamy 
was prohibited y and perfons were confined 
to marry within their own tribe. The 
tradition, that the Inca family were chil- 
dren of the fun, introduced incefl among 
them ; for it was a matter of religion to 
preferve their divine blood pure, without 
mixture. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian 
creed, upon which every other article of 
their religion depended, that the Inca fa- 
mily were children of their great god the 
fun, and fent by him to fpread his wor- 
ihip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ig- 
norant and credulous people, than fuch a 
doiflrine. The fandity of the Inca family 
was fo deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Peruvians, that no perfon of that family 
was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a fami- 
ly, makes it probable, that the govern- 
ment of Peru under the Incas had not 
fubfifted many years; for a government 
founded upon deceit and fuperftition, can- 
not long fubfift in vigour. However that 
be, fuch belief of the origin of the Incas, 
is evidence of great virtue and modera* 

tion 
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tion in that family ; for any grofs a€t of 
tyranny or injuftice, would txave opened 
the eyes of the people to fee their error* 
Moderation in the fbvereign and obedience 
without referve in the fubjedb, cannot fail 
to produce a government mild and gentle; 
which was verified in that of Peru; £o 
mild and gentle, that to manure and cuU 
tivate the lands of the Inca and to lay up 
the produce in florehouies, were the only 
burdens impofed upon the people, if it 
was not fometimes to make cloaths and 
weapons for the army. At the iame time^ 
their kings were fb revered, that theie ar« 
tides of labour were performed with af--t 
fedion and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with 
regard to punilhments. Indeed very few 
crimes were committed, being conlidered 
as a fort of rebellion againft their great 
god the fun. The only crime that feems 
to have been punifhed with feverity, is thtf 
marauding of foldiers ; for death was in-* 
flidled, however inconfiderable the damage^ 

In this empire, there appears to have 
been the moft iperfeQ, union between law 
and religion ; which could not fail to pro- 
duce obedience, order, and tranquillityv 

among 
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among that people, tho' extremely nume- 
rous. The Inca family was fam'd for 
moderation : they made conquefts in or* 
der to civilize their neighbours ; and as 
they feldom if ever tranf grefled the bounds 
of morality, no other art was neceflary to 
preferve the government entire, but to 
keep the people ignorant of true religion. 
They had virgins dedicated to the fun^ 
who, like the veffal virgins in Rome, were 
under a vow of pterpetual.chaftity. 

This fubjecSt Ihall be concluded with 
ibme flight obfervations on the two go- 
vernments I have been dcfcribing. Com-, 
paring them together, the Mexican go- 
vernment feems to have been fupported 
by arms ; that of Peru by religion. 

The kings pf Peru were hereditary and 

abfolute : thofe of Mexico eledive. In 
contradiction however to political pr^n-^ 
ciples, the government of Peru was by far 
the milder. It is mentioned above, that 
th6 eledlors of the Mexican kings were he- 

reditafy princes ; and the fame ele<Slors 
compofed the great council of flate. Mon- 
tefquieu therefore has been miiinformed 
when he terms this a defpotic nionar- 
<:hy {a) : a monarchy can never be defppr^ 

{a) L'Efprit des loix, liv. ij. ch. 7* 

tic. 
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tic, where the ibvereign is limited l>y a 
great council, the membersof which are 
independent of him. As little reafon has 
he to term Peru defpotic. An abfolute 
monarchy it was, but the fartheft in the 
world from being defpotic : on the con- 
trary, we find not in hiftory any govern- 
ment fo well contrived for the good of the 
people. An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, 
was a firm bar againft fuch inequality of 
rank and riches, as lead to luxury and 
difTolution of manners : a commonwealth 
is naturally the refult of fuch a conftitu- 
tion ; but in Peru it was prevented by a 
theocratical government under a family 
ient from heaven to make them. Ji^ppy. 
This wild opinion, fupported by igno- 
rance and fuperftition, proved an effedual 
bar againft tyranny in the monarch ; a 
raoft exemplary conduifl on his part being 
neceffary for fupporting the opinion of 
his divinity. Upon the whole, compre^- 
hending king and fubjedl, there perhaps 
never exifted mqre virtue in any other gor 
vernment, whether monarchical or repi;- 

blican. 

In Peru there are traces of fome diftinc- 

^i^on of ranks, arifing probably from oflSc? 

merely^ 
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jnerely, which^ as in France, was a bul« 
Wark to the monarch againfl the peafant$« 
The great fuperiority of the Peruvian In- 
cas, as demi-gods, did not admit a here- 
ditary nobility. 

With refped to the progreft of arts and 
manufactures, the two nations differed 
widely: in Mexico, arts and manufac- 
tures were carried to a furprifing height, 
confidering the tools they had to work 
with : in Peru, they had made no pro- 
greft ; every man, as among mere favages, 
providing the necefTaries of life for him- 
felf. As the world goes at prefent, our 
multiplied wants require fuch numbers, 
that not above one of a hundred can be 
fpared for war. In ancient times, when 
theft wants were few and not much enlar- 
ged beyond nature, it is computed that an 
eighth part could be fpared for war : and 
hence the numerous armies we read of in 
the hiftory of ancient nations. The Pe- 
ruvians had it in their power to go ftill 
farther : it was poffible to arm the whole 
males capable of fervice : * leaving the wo- 
men to fupply the few necefTaries that 
might be wanted during a fhort cam- 
paign ; and accordingly we find that the 

Incas were great conquerors. 

The 
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The religion of the Peruvians, confider- 
ed in a political light, was excellent. The 
veneration they paid their fbvereign upon 
a falfe religious principle, was their only 
fiiperftition ; and that fuperflition contri* 
buted greatly to improve their morals and 
their manners : on the other hand, the re** 
ligion of Mexico was execrable^ 

Upon the whole, there never was a 
country deftitute of iron, where arts feem 
to have beeii carried higher than in Mexi-» 
CO : and, bating their religion, there ne- 
ver was a country deftitute of writings 
where government feems to have been 
more perfedl. I except not the govern- 
ment of Peru, which, not being founded 
on political principles, but on fuperftition^ 
might be more mild, but was far from 
being fo folidly founded. 
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PREFACE. 

71/70 rality^ Theology ^ and the Art ofReafon^ 
ingy are three great branches of a iearn^' 
ed education ; and jujily held to be fo^ being 
cur only Jurk guides in pacing through the 
intricate paths of life. They are indeed not 
ejfential to thofe termed men of the world : 
the mojl profound philq/bpher makes but an in^ 
Jipid figure in fafhionable company ; 'would be 
fomeivhat ridiculous at a court- ball; and an 
abfolute abjurdity among the gameflers at Ar^^ 

thursy 
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tbui^Sy or jockeys at Newmarket. But^ tbejk 
cogent objeSiions notivithfiaiiding^ I venture 
to pronounce fuch Jludies to be not altogether 
unfuitable to a gentleman. Man is a creature 
full of curiqfityi and to gratify that appe^ 
titCy many roam through the nvorldj fibmit^ 
ting to heat and cold^ nay to hunger and 
thirjij ^without a Jigh. Could indeed that^ 
troublefome guefi be expelled^ nve might hug. 
ourfelvesi in ignorance; andy like true men of 
the 'world ^ undervalue knouuledge that cannot 
procure money ^ nor a ne*w fenfual pka^ure-^^ 
Buty alas ! the expulfion is not in the poiver ^ 
of every one ; and thofe who muft give vent ^ 
to their curiofity^ 'will naturally employ . it 
upon Jludies that make them good members of 
focietyy and endear them to every perfon of 
virtue. 

And voere vje even men of the world in 
Jiicb perfe^iiony as to regard nothing but our 
ovm inter ejl ; yet does not ignorance lay us 
open to thf cYafty and defigning ? and does 
not the art of reafoning guard many an honi^ 
man from being mijled by fubtile fophifms ? 
With refpeii to right and vurong^ not even 
pajjion is more dangerous , than error. And 
as to religion^ better it were to fettle in a 
6onvi0ioti that there is no Gpd^ than to ke in 

A 51 * « 
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a ft ate of nvaivering and fluHuation ; fometlmes 
indulging every looje defire^ as if nve nvere^ 
fiot accountable beings ; and fometimes yield-^ 
ing to Jiipefftitious fears j as if there nvere no 
god but the devil. To a voelUdifpofed mindy 
the exiftence of a fupreme benevolent Deity ^ 
appears highly probable : and if by the fiudy 
of theology that probability be improved into a 
certainty^ the conviBion of a fupreme Deity 
vt)ho rules ivith equity and mildnefs^ nvill be 
a fource of conftant enjoyment^ which I boldly 
Jet above the titillating pleqfures of external 
fenjh. PoJJibly there may be lefs prefent amufe-^ 
ment in abftraSi JludieSj than in neivfpapersy 
in party-pamphlets y or in Hoy I upon Whifi: 
but let us for a moment anticipate futurity^ 
and imagine that nve are revienving paft 
tranfaSiionSy — hovu pleafant the retrofpeB of 
thofe vuhd have maintained the dignity of their 
ttaturcj and emplo/d their talents to t^e befi 
purpofeil 

GontradiSlory opinions that have influence 
en praSHce^ ivill be regretted by every perfon 
of a found heart ; and as erroneous opinions 
are commonly the refult of imperfect educa-- 
tiony I voouU gladly hope^ that a remedy is 
not altogether out ^f reach. At the revival 
if arts and fciences^ the learned languages 

w^re 
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nvene mr fole ftudy^ hecaufe in them nvere 
locked up all the treafures of ufeful hum)^ 
ledge. This fludf has long ago ceafed to he 
the chief obje^ of education ; and yet the ori* 
ginal plan is handed doivn to us ivilh njery 
little variation: Wifhing to contribute to a 
more perfeSi fyjlem of education^ I prefent to 
the public the folloiving Sketches. The books 
that have been puhlijhedon morality^ theo^ 
logy^ and the art of reafoning^ are not emi^ 
nent either for Jimplicitr^\ or far perfpicuity. 
To introduce thefe into the fubjefts mentioned^ 
is my aim ; with ivhat fuccefs^ is with de^ 
ference fuhmitted to the judgement if. others. 
The hiftorical party hitherto much negleSl'ed^ 
if neceffary as ^ branch of my general pkm j 
and I am hopeful^ thatj befit^^infiruBimiiit 
nvill icontribute to recreation^ nvhich^ in dh- 
Jly^a^ fiutUesi is no lefs neceffary thanplea^ 
fan$. 
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Principles and Progrefs of Reqfon^ 



SECTION I. 

Principles of Rcafon. 



AFfirmation is that fort of exprefliott 
whitih the fpeaker ufes, When he die^ 
firefito be believed. What be affirms is 
termed a propofition. 

Truth and error are qualities of pr6po« 
fitions. A propofition that fays a thing 
is what it is in ^ reality, is termed a true 
propofition. A propofition that fays a thing 
is what it is not in reality, is termed an 
erroneous propofition. 

Truth is fo efTential in condudling af- 
fairs, that man would be a disjointed be- 
ing were it not agreeable to him. Trudi 
accordingly is agreeable to every human 
^f ing, ^d falfchood or error difagreeable. 

. Th9 
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The purfuit of truth is no lefs pleafant 
than the purfuit of any other good *• 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and 
difagreeable in obje<^s is derived from the 
fenfe of beauty, handled in Elements of 
Criticifm. Our knowledge of right and 
wrong in adions, is derived from the mo- 
ral fenfe, to be handled in the fketch im- 
mediately following. Our knowledge of 
truth and error is derived from various 
fburces. 

Our external fenfes are one fburce of 
knowledge : they lay open to us external 
fubjedls, their qualities, their adtipns, 
with events produced by thefe adlions. 
The internal fenfes are another fource of 
knowledge: they lay open to us things 
paffing in the mind ; thinking, for ex- 
ample, deliberating, inclining^ refolving, 
willing, confenting, and other a6ls; and 
they alfo lay open to us our emotions and 
paflions. There is a fenfe by which we 
perceive the truth of many propofitions ; 
fuch as. That every thing which begins 

^ II has been wifely obferved» that truth is the 
fame to the underftanding that mufic is to the ear, 
or beauty to the eye. 

to 
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;to cxift mufl: have a caufe; That every ef- 
fedt adapted to fomc end or purpofe, pro- 
ceeds from a defigning caufe j and, That 
every effedl adapted to a good end or pur- 
pofe, proceeds from a defigning and be- 
nevolent caufe, A multitude of axioms in 
every fcience, particularly in mathema- 
tics, are equally perceived to be true. By 

a peculiar fenfe, of which afterward, we 
know that there is a Deity. There is a 
fenfe by which we know, that the exterr 
nal figns of paflion are the fame in all 
men ; that animals of the fame external 
appearance, are of the fame fpecies, and 
that animals of the fame fpecies, have 
the fame properties {a). There is a fenfe 
that dives into futurity: we know that 
the fun will rife to-morrow; that the 
earth will perform its wonted courfe round 
the fun ; that winter and fummer will 
follow each other in fucceflion; that a 
flone dropt from the hand will fall to the 
ground ; and a thoufand other fuch pro- 
pofitions. 

There are many propofitions, the truth 
of which is not fo apparent : a proceis of 

(tf) Preliminary Dircourfe* 

reafoning 
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soUoiui^ is ncceflary, ^ which after- 
ward. -. , 
. .Hiunan tf ftiiz^pny is / another fource of 
j^owledge. iSo framed we ^re by nature^ 
as to Tely qo human teftimony j by which 
yter are informed df ^emgs, attributes, and 
even^,^ -tliat 4iever came under any of bur 
ienfts^- 

The? kxwwledge that is derived from the 
fburces mentioned, is of different kinds. 
In fi^ne cafes, our knowledge includes ab* 
iolut^ certainty, and produces the highefl: 
degree pf convi<5lion : in other cafes, pro- 
bability comes in place of certainty, and 
the^ convidlion is inferior in degree* 
Knpwledge of die latter kind is diftin- 
guifhed into belief, which concerns fads ; 
and opinion, which concerns relations, and 
other things that fall not under the de- 
nomination of fads. In contradiftinc- 
tion to opinion and belief, that fort of 
knowledge which includes abfolute cer- 
tainty, and produces the highefl degree of 
convidion, retains its proper name. To 
explain what is here iaid, I enter Into par- 
ticulars. 

The fenfe of feeing, with very, few ex- 
ceptions, affords knowledge properly fb 

Vol. III. B b termed : 
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termed : it is not ia bur power to doubt 
of the exiftence of a perfon we fee, touch, 
and converfc with. When fuch is our 
conftitution, it is ai vain attempt to call in 
queftion the authority of our ferift of ftfr- 
ing, as fome writers pretend to do. No 
one ever called in queftion the exiftence of 
internal adions and paflions, laid open to 
us by internal fenfe; and there is as little 
ground for doubting of what we fee:'^*^The 
fenfe of feeing, it is true, is not always 
correifl : through different mediums the 
fame objeA is feen differently: to a jaun- 
diced eye every thing apj^ears yellow; and 
to one intoxicated with liquor, two candles 
fometimes appear four. But we are never 
left without a remedy in fuch a cafe : it 
is the province of the reafoning faculty to 
correcft every error of that kind. 

An obje<5l of fight recalled to mind by 
the power of memory, is termed an idea 
or fecondary perception. An original per- 
ception, '-as faid above, affords knowledge 
in its proper fenfe ; but a fecondary 
perception affords belief only. And Na- 
ture in this, as in all other inftances, is 
faithful to truth ; for if: is. evident, that 

we cannot be fo certain of the cxiftenw 

.of 



of an obje<5t in its abfence, as \?hen pre- 
ient. 

With Jrefpedl to many ab(lra(fl propofi- 
tionS^ of which inftahces are above given^ 
we have aii abfolute certainty and convic- 
tion of their truth, derivAi to us from va-- 
rious fcnfes. We can^ for example^ enter*- 
tain as little doubt that every thing which 
begins to exift muft have a caufe^ as that 
the fun is* in the firmament; and as little 
doubt that he will riie to-morrow, as that 
he is now fet. There are many other pro- 
politionsi the truth of which is probable 
only, not abfolutely certain; as, for ex- 
ample, that winter will be cold and fum-^ 
mer warm. That natural operations are 
performed in the iimpleil manner, is an 
axiom of natural philofophy : it may be 
probable, but is far from being certain *• 

In 

* I have given this propoiition a place, becaufe 
it is afiumed as an axiom hj all writers on natural 
- philofophy. And yet there appears fome room for 
doubting, whether our convi£lion of it do not pro** 
ceed Arom a bias in our nature, rather than from 
«n original fenfe. Our tafte for fimplicity, which 
undoubtedly is natural, „ renders fimple operation^ 
more agreeable than what are complex, and confer 
quently makes^ thepi appear more natural* It de-^ 

B b ) , fervei 
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In every one of tke inftances given, con- 
vidlion arifes from a fingle adl of percep- 
tion: for which neafon, knowledge ac- 
qnired by means of that perception, not 
only knowledge in its proper fenfe but al- 
fo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge. But there are many things^ 
the knowledge of which is not obtained 
with (6 much facility. Propofitions for 
the naoft part require ;a procefs or operas 
tion in the mind, termed reufoning*^ kadr 
ing, by certain intermediate fiepe, to die 
propofition that is to be demonftrated or 
made evident; which, in oppofitioi^ to in-' 
tuitive knowledge, is termed difeurjpoe 
hiowledgt. This proceis or operaiiion' rscoSt 
be explained, in onler to underftand th$^ 
mature of reafomng. And as reaibning is 
moitly employed in di£:overing relations^ 
I fhall draw my examples from them. E- 
Very propofition concerning relatioas, is 
an affirmation of a certain relaticHi be- 
tween two fubjcds. If the relation affirm- 
ed appear not intuitively, we muft fearch 

fprves a moft ferious di{cuf£on» whether the opera* 
rion* of nature be alway5 carried on with the great- 
eft fimplicity, or whether we be not milled by one 
talle &r iunplicity co be of that opiiiion. 

for 
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for i a third fbbjeift; mttiiti^lf connected 
'witii cadh of 'Ae others' by the relation 
afermed : aact if fu€h a fiil^tft be fonnrf, 
tlic- propofition is dcmonftrdted ; for it ife 
intuitively certain, that two fubjecSs con- 
nected with a third by any particular re- 
lation, muft be cbnnedted together by the 
fame relation. The longeft chain pf rea- 
foning may be linked together ' in this 
manner. Running over fuch a chain, every 
one of the fubjedis muft appear intui- 
tively to be connected with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that imme- 
cBatcly fubfequent, by thV relation af- 
firmed in the propofition ; and from the 
whole tiiiited j the propofition, as above 
mentioned, muft appear-intuitively certain. 
The laft ftep of the procfefs is termed a con^ 
cTufionj being the laft or concluding per- 
ception. 

No other reafoning affords fo clear a 
iiotion of the foregoing procefs, as that 
which is mathematical^ Equality is the 
o&ly mathematics rcjation^ and compa^ 
rtion- therefore is the only meafts^ by which 
mathem^ical propofitions are afcertained* 
Tb that ^fcicnce belong a number of intui* 
tive propofitions, termed ijx/offix, which ar^ 
.--■ all 
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all foiin4ed on equality. For example: 
Divide twp equal linesi each of chem, into 
a thoufand equal paits^ a iingle part of the 
one line muft be equal to a iingle part 
of the other. Second : Take ten of thefe 
parts from the one Hue, and as many 
from the other, and the remaining parts 
muft be equal ; which is more Ihortly exr 
preiled thus : From two equal lines take 
equal parts» and the remainders will be 
equal ; or add equal parts^ and the fums 
will be equal. Third : If two things be, 
in the fai^e refpedl, equal to a third, the 
one is equal to the other in the fame re- 
Xpe6l. I proceed to fliow the ufe of thefe 
axioms* Two things may be equal with- 
out being intuitively fo j which is the cafe 
of the equality between the three angles 
of a triangle and two right angles. To 
demonftrate that truth, it is neceflary to 
iearch for ibme other angles that intui- 
tively are equal to both. If this property 
cannot be difeovered in any one fct of 
angles^ we muft go more leifurely to 
work, and try to find angles that ar^ equal 
to the three aijgles of a triangle. Thefe 
being difeovered, we next try to find o- 
ther angles equal to the angles now difeo- 
vered j 



vCTcd ; arid fa on in thd compariibn, till 
at laft we difcover a fet of angles, equal 
not only to thofe thus introduced, but al- 
fo to two right angles. We thus conncdl 
the two parts of the original propbfition, 
by a numbed <bff ^inftennediatc equalities ; 
and by that means pef-ceive, ' that tliefe 
two pirts are *q\ial among themfelves ; it 
being an intuitive propofition, as men- - 
tinned above. That two things are equal, 
each of which,' in the fame refped:^ is 
equal to a third. ^ 

I proceed to a different example, which 
obiicerns the relation between caule and 
€£h6k. The propofition to be detnonftra- 
ted is, ?* That there exifts a good and in-' 
*- . i^ligent Being, who is the caufe of all - 
*^ the wife and benevolent eflfedb that are 
** produced in the government of this . 
*^ .world." That there are fuch $ffeds, is 
i^V; the prefent example the fuhdamental 
propofition ;. which is taken for granted, 
becaufe it is verified by experience. In 
order to difcover the caufe of thefe effeds, 
I begin with an intuitive propofition men-^ 
tioned abov^ ** That every effed: adapted • 
V to a good end or purpofe, proceeds 
^^ i&om adefigning and benevoleot caufe/- ' 

Th? 
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The next ftep i$» tp^exaii^e:wke^er ^^mot 
can be tlie <;am^ : : he. is j^^ifided mdeed 
witH feme ihare o£ wifilom. and bepew)* 
lencej but thp:/effe6M jattOttdoRe4,*fe;,f^ 

above his, poT^w:, wd ftoi lefe :|ib<:W9j l»jfe 
-wifdom. Neitber can ;tti^ ^ijnh-he rXhe 

for, . far from beiog ; wife ;^4 -b^f vol^xv^i 
they are not ^ven ibfifible, L If thefeibeea^* 
eluded, w? are U]iayQid»bl)s IM ; tp; an inr 
vifible b^lng^^ ^endo^ed I ^th boundleis 
power, goodnefsy and in^^g^nc^ j ; ^id 
t^at invifible being i$ tei^^d^^^^f. . 
Reaibniag re<|Hires two ipept^Ljpow^s, 

namely, the ^o wer of inventicwi, and ^fefe 
power of perceiving j^lationS. By .the 
fbrpier are difcovercd int^mediate prfifio^ 
fitioQS, eqnallyj related to cthe iundamentd 
prjopofition and.to the conclufidn: by the 
latter we perceive, th^t the diflfereht links 
which compofc the chain of reafoning, 
are all conneiScdioge'ther by the iameTe* 

Ution. _.j : ' , 

We can reafonabaut matters ifophifeu 
and belief, as well as ^ about martters of 
Jpnowledge i^rpperly fo tefnjcd^ Hence 
reafoning is diflingurfhed intd two Idmls ^ 
dcmonftrativei. and probable. Demon- 

ftrative 
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ftrative reasoning is alfo of two kinds : in 
the firft, the concltifion is drawn from the 
nature and inherent properties of the fub- 
jedl : in the other, the conclufion is drawn 
from fome principle, of which we are cer- 
tain by intuitioti* With refpec^ to the 
firft, we have no fuch knowledge of thd 
iiature or inherent properties of any beings 
material or immaterial, as to draw con- 
clufions from it with certainty. I except 
not even figure confidered as a quality of' 
tnatter, tho' iti^ the objedl of mathemati- 
cal reafoning. As we have no ftandard 
for determining with precifion the figure 
bf any portion of matter, we cannot with 
precifion reaibn upon it : what appears to 
us a ftraight line may be a curve, and 
what appears a rediKnear angle may be 
curvilinear. How then comes mathema- 
tical reafoning to be demonftrative ? This 
queftion may appear at firft fight puzzling; 
and I know not that it has any i;^here been 
diftindtly explained. Perhaps what fol- 
lows may be fatisfadlory. 

The fubjedls of arithmetical reafoning 
arc numbers. The fubjedls of mathema- 
tical reiafoning are figures. But what fi- 
gures ? Not fuch as I fee J but fuch as I 

Xoh. III. C c fttcm 
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form an idea of, abftraaing from every 
iniperfedlion. I explain myfelf. There is 
a power in man to form images of things 
that never exifted; a golden mountain^ 
for example, or a river running upward. 
This power operates upon figures : there 
is perhaps nd figure exifting the fides of 
which are ftraight lines ; but it is eafy 
to form an idea of a line that has no wa- 
ving or crookednefs, and it is eafy to form 
an idea of a figure bounded by fuch lines^ 
Such ideal figures are the fubjedls of ma^ 
thematical reafoning; and chefe being per- 
fectly clear and diftindt, are proper fub- 
jedls for demonflrative reafoning of the. 
firft kind. Mathematical reafoning how- 
ever is not merely a mental entertainment : 
it is of real ufe in life, by diredling us to 
operate upon matter. There poflibly may 
not be found any where a perfedl globe^ 
to anfwer the idea we form of that figure : 
but a globe may be made fo near perfec- 
tion, as to have nearly the properties of a 
perfed: globe. In a word, tho' ideas are, 
properly fpeaking, the fubjedl of mathe- 
maticJal evidence; yet the end and pur- 
pofe of that evidence is, to diredl us with 
refpedl to figures as they really exift j and 

the 
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the nearer any real figure approaches to 
its ideal perfedlion, with the greater accu- 
racy will the mathematical truth be appli- 
cable. 

The component parts of figures, viz, 
lines and angles, are extremely fimple, re- 
quiring no definition. Place before a 
child a crooked line, and one that has no 
appearance of being crooked : call the for- 
mer a crooked line^ the latter a Jiraight line ; 
and the child will ufe thefe terms familiar- 
ly, without hazard of a miftake. Draw a 
perpendicular upon paper : let the child 
advert, that the upward line leans neither 
to the right nor the left, and for that 
re^fon is termed a perpendicular : the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houfe, or to any other per- 
pendicular. In the fame manner, place 
before the child two lines diverging froni 
each other, and two that have no appear- 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallel 
linesy and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the fame term to the fides of 
a door or of a window. Yet fo accuftom- 
ed are we to definitions, that even thefe 
fimple ideas are not fuflPered to efcape. A 
ftraight line, for example, is defined to be 

C c 2 the 
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the ihorteft that can be drawn between 
two given points. Is it fo, that even a 
inan, not to talk of a child, can have no 
idea of ^ flraight line till he be told that 
the Ihortefl: line between two points is a 
fb^aight line ? How many talk familiarly 
of a flraight line who never happened to 
think of that fadl, which is an inference 
only, not a definition/ If I had not be- 
forehand an idea of a flraight line, I fhould 
never be able to find out, that it is the 
ihortefl that can be drawn between two 
points. D'Alembert flrains hard, but 
without fuccefs, for a de^nition of a 
ilraight line, and of the others mentioned* 
It is difficult to avoid fmiling at his de^- 
nition of parallel lines. Praw, fays he, 
$1 flraight line : eredl upon it two perpen- 
diculars of the fame leqgth ; upon their 
two extremities draw another flraight line ; 
and that line is faid to be parallel to the 
firfl mentioned j as if^ to underftand what 
is meant by the expreffion tivo parallel 
lines^ we muft firfl underftand what i$ 
ineant by a flraight line, by a perpendi- 
cular, and by two lines equal in length. 
A very flight reflecSlion upon thb opera- 
tions of his own n4nd, would have taught 

this 
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this author^ that he could form th6 idea 
of parallel lines without running through 
fo many intermediate fteps : fight alone is 
fufficient to explain the term to a boy, and 
even to a girl. At any rate, where is the 
neceffity of introducing the line laft menr 
tioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be 
obtained from the two perpendiculars a* 
lone, the additional line drawn through 
their extrlemities will certainly not make 
it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their na- 
ture complex, are capable of being defi- 
ned; and from the foregoing fimple ideas, 
it is eafy to define every one of them. For 
example, a circle is a figure having a point 
within it, named the centre^ through 
which all the flraight lines |hat can bo 
drawn, and extended to the circumferenice, 
are equal ; a furface bounded by foui: 
equal (Iraight lines, and having four right 
angles, is termed a fquare; and a cube is 
a folid, of which all the fix furfaces are 
fquares. 

In the invefiigation of mathematical 
truths, we afllft the imagination, by draw- 
ing figures upon paper that refemble our 
i4^$* Ther^ is ijo ueceflity for a perfedl 

r^femblaAc^ : 
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refemblance : a black fpot, which in rea* 
lity is a fmall round furface, ferves to re- 
prefent a mathematical point ; and a black 
line, which in reality is a long narrow fur- 
face, ferves to reprefent a mathematical 
line. When we reafon about the figures 
compofed of fuch lines, it is fufficient that 
thefe figures have fome appearance of re- 
gularity : left or more is of no import-^ 
ance ; becaufe our reafoning is not found- 
ed upon them, but upon our ideas. Thus; 
to demonftrate that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, a 
triangle is drawn upon paper, in order to 
keep the mind fteady to its objecfl. After 
tracing the fleps that lead to the conclu- 
fion, we are fatisfied that the propofition 
is true ; being confcious that the reafon- 
ing is built upon the ideal figure, not up- 
on that which is drawn upon . the paper. 
And being alfo confcious, that the enquiry 
is carried on independent of any parti- 
cular length of the fides ; we are fatisfied 
of the univerfality of the propofition, and 
of its being applicable to all triangles 
whatever. 

Numbers confidered by themfelves, ab- 

(Iradedly from things, make the fubjc^ 

of 
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of aritEtnetic*: And with refpeft both to 
mathematical and arithmetical reafonings, 
which frequently confift of many fteps, 
the procefs is Ihortened by the / invention 
of figns, which, by a fingle da(h of thd 
pfcn, eiprefs clearly what would requir6 
many words. By that means, a very long 
chain of reasoning is exprefred by a feW 
fymbols; a methdd that contributes great- 
ly to readinefs of comprehenfion. If in 
fiich reafonings words were neceflary, the 
mind, embarraffed with their multitude, 
would have great diflBculty to follow any 
long chainr, of reafoning. A line drawn 
xipon paper reprefents an idefal line, and a 
few fimple ^haraders reprcfent the abftra^lr 
ideas of number. 

r Arithmetical, reafoning, like mathema- 
tical, depend? entirely upoii the relatioti 
of equality, which can be afcertained with 
the greateft certainty among many ideas. 
Hence, reafonings upon fuch ideas ajBTord 
the higheft degree of cottvidion. I do 
not fay, howeveri that this is always the 
cafe } for na man whb is coiifcious of his 
own fallibility, is feldom without fome 
degree of diflGidence, where the reafoning 
confifts of many fteps. And tho' on a re- 

',-",- view 
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view no error be diicovered, yet he is con-* 
fcious that there may be errors, tho' they 
have efcaped him. 

As to the other kind of demonftrative 
reafoning, founded on propofitions of 
which we are intuitively certain ; I juftly 
call it demonjlrativej becanfe it aflFords the 
fame convidion that arifes from mathe- 
matical reafoning. In both, the means c^ 
conviction are the fame, viz. a clear per-, 
ception of the relation between two ideas t 
and there are many relations of which we 
have ideas no lefs clear than of equality 5 
witnefs fubftance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, caufe and efifei^, and many 
others. From the intuitive propofition^ 
for example, That nothing which begins 
to exift can exift without a cauie, I can 
conclude, that fqme one being muft have' 
exifted from all eternity^ with no lefs cer-' 
tainty, than that the three angles of a tri-^ 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next, in order^ is that infe* 
rior fort of knowledge which is termed 
opinion; and which, hke knowledge pro-* 
perly fo termed, is founded in fome in- 
fiances upon intuition, and in fome upon 
reafoning. But it differs ff onr knowledge 

Properly 
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properly fo termed in the following parti- 
cular, that it produces different degrees of 
convidlion, fbmetimes approaching to cer- 
tainty, fbmetimes finking toward the verge 
of improbability. The conftancy and uni- 
formity of natural operations, is a fit fub- 
jed for illuftrating that difiFerence, The 
future fuccefllve changes of day and night, 
. of winter and fummer, and of other fuc- 
ceffions which have hitherto been conftant 
and uniform, fall under intuitive know- 
ledge, becaufe of thefe we have the higheft 
convidlion. As the convidlion is inferior 
of fucceflions that hitherto have varied in 
any degree, thefe fall under intuitive opi- 
nion. We expedl fummer after winter 
with the utmoft confidence ; but we have 
not the fame confidence in expeding a hot 
fummer or a cold winter. And yet the 
probability approaches much nearer to cer-^ 
tainty, than the intuitive opinion we have, 
that the operations of nature are extremely 
fimple, a propofition that is little rely'd 
on. 

As to opinion founded on reafoning, it 

is obvious, that the conviiflion produced 

by reafoning, can never rife above what 

is produced by the intuitive propofition 

Vol. III. Pd upon 
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upo^ which the rcafoning is founded. An4 
that it may bp weaker, will appear from 
confidering, that even' where the funda^ 
mental propofition is certain, it may lead 
to the conclufive opinion by intermediate 
propofitions, that are probable only, not 
f certain. In a word, it holds in general 

with r^^p?^ to every fort of reafoning^ 
that the conclufive propofition can never 
rife higher in point of convi6lion, than the 
very loweft qf the intuitive propofitions 
employ'd as fteps in the reafoning. 

The perception we havp of the contin- 
gency of future events, opens a wide field 
to our reafoning about probabilities. That 
perception involves more or lefs doubt ac- 
cording to its fubjeiS. In fome inftances, 
the event is perceived to^e extremely 
douDtful ; in others, it is perceived to be 
lefs doubtful. It appears altogether doubt- 
ful, in throwing a dye, which qf the fix 
fides will turn up ; and for that reafpn, we 
cannot juftly conclude for one rather th^n 
for another. If one only of the fix fides be 
marked with a figure, we cpiiclude, that a 
blank will turn up ; and five to one is ai^ 
pqual wager that fuch will be the effeft. 
In judging of the future behaviour of b, 

man 
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man who hks hitherto been governed by 
ihtereftj i^e may conclude with a proba- 
bility approaching to certainty, that in- 
tereft will coiitintie to prevail. 

Belief comes laft in order, which, as 
defined above, is knowledge of the truth 
of fads that falls below certainty, and in- 
volves in its nature fome degree of doubt. 
It is alfo of two kinds ; one founded upon 
intuition, and one upon reafoning. Thus,- 
knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diftinguifliable into intuitive and 
difcurfive. Of intuitive belief,. 1 difcovet 
three different fources or caufes. Firft, 
A prefent objedl. Second, An objecfl for- 
merly prefent. Thirds The teftimony of 
others. 

To have a clear conception of the firft 
caufe, it muft be obferved, that among 
the fimple perceptions that compofe the 
complex perception of a prefent objedt, a 
perception of real and pfefent exiftence is 
one. This perception rifeg commonly to 
certainty ; in which cafe it is a branch of 
knowledge properly fo termed ; and is 
handled as fuch above. But this percep- 
tion falls below certainty in fbme in- 
ftances ; as where an objeiS, feen at a 

D d 2 great | 
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great diftance pr in a fog, is perceived to 
be a horfe, but fo indi(lin(5Uy as to make 
it a probability only. The perception in 
fuch a cafe is termed belief. Both percep- 
tions are fundamentally of the fame na- 
ture J being fimple perceptions of real ex- 
iftence. They diflfer only in point of dif- 
tindlnefs : the perception of reality that 
makes a branch of knowledge, is fo clear 
and didiniSl as to exclude all doubt or he* 
fitation : the perception of reality that 
occafions belief, being lefs clear and dif- 
tin6t, makes not the exiflence of the ob- 
je<Sl certain to us, but only probable* 

With refpedl to the fecond caufe; the 
exiftente of an abfent objedl, formerly 
feen, amounts not to a certainty ; and 
therefore is the fubjedl of belief only, not 
of knowledge. Things are in a continual 
flux from produdion to diflblution ; and 
our fenfes are accommodated to that va- 
riable fcene : a prefent objedl admits no 
doubt of its exiftence; but after it is re- 
moved, its exiftence becomes lefs certain, 
and in time, finks down to a flight degree 
of probability. 

Human teftimony, the third caufe, pro- 
duces belief, more or lefs flrong, accor- 
ding 
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ding to circumftances. In general, nature 
leads us to rely upon the veracity of each 
other ; and commonly the degree of reli-> 
ance is proportioned to the degree of vera-- 
city. Sometimes belief approaches to cer* 
tainty, as when it is founded on the evi-» 
dence of perfons above exception as to ve-* 
racity. Sometimes it finks to the lowefl: 
degree of probability, as when a facSl is 
told by one who hag no great reputatioii 
for truth. The nature of the facS, cona- 
mon or uncommon, has likewife an influ-" 
cnce : an ordinary incident gains credit 
upon very flight evidence ; but it require$ 
the ftrongeft evidence to overcome the im- 
probability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courfe of nature. At the 
fame time, it muft be obferved, that be- 
lief is not always founded upon rational 
principles. There are biafTes and weak^^ 
nefTes in human nature that fometimes 
difturb the operation, and produce belief 
without fufficient or proper evidence : we 
are difpo&d to believe on very flight evi- 
dence, an interefting event, however rare 
or Angular, that alarms and agitates the 
mind ; becaufe the mind in agitation is 
remarkably fufceptible, of impreflions : for 

which 
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which reaibn, (lories of ghofts and appa-^ 
ritions pais current with the vulgar. Elo- 
quence alfo has great power over the 
mind ; and, by making deep impreffions, 
enforces the belief of facSb upon evidence 
that would not be regarded in a cool mo^ 
ment. 

The dependence that our perception of 
real exiftence, . and confequently belief, 
hath upon oral evidence, enlivens ibcial 
intercourfe, and promotes fociety. But 
the perception of real exiftence has a dill 
more extenfive influence; for from that 
perception is derived a great, part of the 
entertainment we find in hidory, and in 
hidorical fables (^). At the fame time, a 
perception that may be raifed by fidlion as 
well as by truth, would often miflead were 
we abandoned to its impulfe: but the 
God of nature hath provided a remedy for 
that evil, by ereding within the mind a 
tribunal, to which there lies an appeal 
from the rafh impreffions of fenfe. When 
the delufion of eloquence or of dread fub- 
fides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to believe. A regular procefs com- 
mences, counfel is heard, evidence pro- 

{a) Elements of Criucifm. ch. t* part i* f 7. 
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duced, and a final judgement pronounced, 
fpmetimes confirming, fometimes varying, 
the belief imprefled upon us by the livejy 
perception of reality. Thus, by a wife ap- 
pointment of nature, intuitive belief is fub«* 
je<Sled to rational difcufiion : when con* 
firmed by reafon, it turns more vigorous 
and authoritative : when contradidled by 
reafon, it difappears among fcnfible people. 
Jn fome inftances, it is too headftrong for 
reafon ; as in the cafe of hobgoblins and 
apparitions, which pafs current among the 
vulgar in fpit« of reafon. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief, 
that which is founded on reafoning ; to 
which, when intuition fails us, we mufl: 
have recourfe for afcertaining certain fadls. 
Thu?, from known effeds, we infer the 
exiftence of unknown caufes. That an 
efiedl mufl have a caufe, is an intuitive 
propofition ; but to afcertain what partif 
cular thing is the caufe, requires com- 
monly a procefs of reafoning. This is one 
of the means by which the Deity, the pri- 
mary caufe, is made known to us, as 
mentioned above. Reafon, in tracing 
caufes from known effeds, produces dif- 
ferent degrees of cpnyidipn. It fometimes 

produces 
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produces ceitaihtyy as in proving the ex- 
iftence of the Deity ; which on that ac- 
count is handled above, under the head of 
knowledge. For the mod part it produ- 
ces belief only^ which, according to the 
ftrength of the reafbning, ibmetimes ap- 
proaches to certainty, fbmetimes is fo weak 
as barely to turn the fcale on the fide of 
probability. Take the following examples 
of different degrees of belief founded on 
probable reafoning. When Inigo Jones 
flourifhed, and was the only archite^^ of 
note in England ; let it be fuppofed, that 
his model of the palace of Whitehall had 
been ^refented to a ftranger, without men- 
tioning the author. The ftranger, in the 
firft place, would be intuitively certain, 
that this was the work of fome Being, in- 
telligent and fkilfuL Secondly, He would 
have a convidlion approaching to certain- 
ty, that the operator was a man. And, 
thirdly, He would have a conyidion that 
the man was Inigo Jones ; but lefs firm 
than the former. Let us next fuppofe an- 
other Englifli architect little inferior in re- 
putation to Jones : the ftranger would ftill 
pronounce in favour of the latter ; but his 
belief would be in the loweft degree. 

When 
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^ When ure inveftigate the caufes of cer-» 
taia e&£b, the reafoningas often founded 
tipon the known nature of man^ In the 
high country^ for example, between £;* 

dinburgh and Glafgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of theiir houies^ 
without any fence to fqcure them from 
'dieft : whence it is rationally inferred,^ 
that coals are there in plenty. In the" weft 
of Scotland^ the com-ftacks are covered 
with great care and nicety : whence it isr 
inferred, that the climate is rainy. Pla- 
centia is the capital town of Bifcay : thA 
only town in Newfoundland bears thtf 
fame name.; from which circumOiance it 
h corr^oftured, that the Bifcayners werd 
the firft Kuropeana who made a iettlemeni 
in that ifland. 

Analogical rcaibning^ founded upon thtf 
xmitprijiity of nature, is frequently ero-^ 

ploy'd . in the inveftigatioa of faSfi j aiid 
vt infer, that fafts of which we are vs^ 
certain, muft rcfemble thofe of the ikmi 
kind that are known. The reafonings irt 
natural pbilolbphy are moftly of that kindt 
Take the following exairiples. We karri 
from experiences that proceeding from the 
hurobleft vegetable to paaoi there are num- 
VoL.III. E e berlefs 
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berlefs clafTes of beings rifing one above 
another by differences fcarce perceptible; 
and leaving no where a iingle gap or in* 
terval : and from convidlion of the uni-* 
formity of nature we infer, that the line 
is not broken off here, but is carried on 
in other worlds, till it end in the Deity* 
I proceed to another example. Every man 
is confcious of a felf-rmotivc power in 
bimfelf ; and from the uniformity of na- 
ture, we infer the fame power in every 
one of our own fpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great weighty 
becaufe we entertain no doubt of the uni- 
formity of nature with refpe<^ to beings 
of otu: own kind. We apply the fame ar- 
gument to other animals ; tho' their re^ 
iemblance to man appears not fb certain, 
as that of one man to another. But why 
not alfo apply the &me argument to infer 
a felf-motive power in matter ? When wc 
iet matter in motion without an external 
toover, we naturally infer, that, Uke us, 
it moves itfelf. Another example is bor- 
rowed from Maupertiiis. " As there is no 
** known fpace of the earth covered with 
^ water fo large as the Terra Aujlralis in* 

^ cogmta^ we may reafonably infer, that 

*^fo 
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^^ £o great a part of the earth is not alto* 
^^ gether iea, but that there mud be fome 
** proportion of land.'* The uniformity 
of nature with refpe<5^ to the intermixture 
of fea and land, is an argument that af- 
fords but a very flender degree of convic- 
tion ; and from late voyages it is dtfcover^ 

cd^ that the argument holds not iti fa£t» 
The following argument of the fame kind» 
tho* it cannot be much rely'd on, feem^ 
however better founded. " The inhabit-^ 
** ants of the northern hemifphere, have, 
^^ in arts and fciences, e:(celled fuch of the 
** ibuthem as we have any knowledge of ; • 
^^ and therefore among the latter we ought 
" not to expedt many arts, nor much cul^ 



" tivation." 



After a fatiguing inveftigation of num- 
berleis particulars which divide and fcatter 
the thought, it may not be unpleafant ta 
bring all under one view by a fuccindt re- 
capitulation. 

We have two means for diicovcriag 
truth and acquiring knowledge, viz. in- 
tuition and reafbning. By iixtuition we 
difcover fubjedls and their attributes, paO- 
fions, internal a<5lion, and in fhort every 
thin^ that is matter of fa<S1;, By intuitioa 
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we al(b difcover federal relations. There 
are fbme fa6b and many felattons, that 
fcannot be difcovered by a fingle a<^ of in« 
tuition^ but require feTeral fuch a<SU link^ 
ed together in a chain of reafonitig. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition^ in« 
eludes for the moft pwt certainty ^ in foow 
inftances it includes probabiKty only. 
Knowledge acquired by reafoning, fre*- 
quently includes certainty ; but more fre^ 
quently includes probability only« 

Ptx)bable knowledge, whether founded 
on intuition or pn reafbning, is termed 
opinion when it concerns relations; and 
is tehned belief when it concerns huds. 
Wher0 knowledge includes cenainty, it 
retains its prqper name. 

Reafpning that produces certainty, is 
termed deman/irative ; and ;s termed prq^ 
habtt^ trhen it only produces probability. 

Demonftrative reafbning is of two kinds* 
The firft is, where the conclulioQ is deri-r 
red from the nature and inherent proper-? 
f ies of the fubjedl : mathematical reafonr 
ing is of that kind ; and perhaps the only 
inftapce. The fecond is, where the con- 
clufion is derived from fbme propoiitioni 
of which we are certain by intuiticm. 

Prpbable 
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^babk r^Eafbubig is ^ndlefs in its rzn 
jrieties ; and affords difitrent degneed df 
toavidtioQ, depending on the nature of 
tht fubjt4l upon vrfaich it is employ*d« 
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JProgreJ} qf Req/ht. 



A Progrcfs from infancy to maturity in 
^ the mind of man^ fimilar to that in 
his body, has been oftoi mentioned. The 
external fenies, being early neceflary for 
ielf-^prefervationy arrive quickly at matu-* 
lity . The internal fenfcs are of a flower 
^;rowth, as wdl as every other mental 
power : rficir ijiaturity would be of littfc 
or no uie while the body is weak, and 
Vinfit for action. Reafoning, as obierved 
in the firft fcdlion, requires two mental 
powers, the power of invention, and that 
of perceiving relations. By the former 
are difcoverdd intermediate propofitions, 
liaving the fame relation to the funda^- 
tn^t^ jprojpofition and to the cqnclufion | 

aod 
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and that relation is verified by the latter* 
Both powers are neceflary to the perfon 
who frames an argument, or a chain of 
reafoning: the latter only, to the perfon 
who judges of it. Savages are miferably 
deficient in both. With refpedl to the 
former, a favage may have from his na- 
ture a talent for invention; but it will 
Hand him in little {lead without a dock of 
ideas enabling him to fele<ft what may an- 
fwer his purpofe; and a faVage has no 
opportunity to acquire fuch a flock. With 
refpeiEl to the latter, he knows little of 
relations. And how ihould he know, 
when both fludy and practice are necefla- 
ry for diftinguilhing between relations? 
The underflanding, at the fame time, is 
among the illiterate obfequious to paflion 
and prepofleflion; and among them the 
imagination adls without control, form- 
ing conclufions often no better than mere 
dreams. In fhort, confidering the many 
caufes that miilead from jufl reafoning, 
in days efpecially of ignorance, the erro- 
neous and abfurd opinions that have pre^ 
vailed in the world, and that continue 
in fome meafure to prevail, are far from 
l>eing furprifing* Were reafqn 9ur only 

guide 



guide iii the. condud of life, we ihould 
have caufe to complain; but our Maker 
has provided us with the moral fenfe, a 
guide little fubjedl to error in matters of 
importance. In the fciences, reafbn is ef^ 
iential ; but in the conduct of life, which 
is our chief concern, reafon may be an 
niefiil aififlant ; but to be our diredor is 
not its province. 

The national progrefs of reafbn has beea 
flower in Europe, than that of any othei: 
art: (latuary, painting, architedlure, and 
other fine arts, approach nearer perfedion^ 
as well as morality and natural hiftbry^ 
^Manners and every art that appears cx-^ 
tprnally, may in part be acquired by imi- 
tation and example: in reafoning there is 
nothing external to be laid hold o£ But 
there is befide a particular caufe that rer 
gards Europe, which is the blind defe-| 
rcnce that for many ages was paid to Ari- 
ilotle ; who has kept the reafoning faculty 
in chains more than two thoufand years. 
In his logic, the plain and fimple mode of 
reafoning is reje(5ted, that which Nature 
dictates ; and in its ilead is introduced ^n 
artificial mode, (howy but unfubftantial^ 
of no ufe for difcovering truth j but con- 
trived 
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triyed wiA great ait for wranglUig and 
difputation. Confidering that reafbn fot 
to many ages has been immured in the 
enchanted caftle of fyUogifm, where phan«^ 
toms pais for realities ; the flo# jMXjgrefi^ 
of reafbn toward maturity is far JFrom be- 
ing furprifing. The taking of Cohftaw- 
tinople by the Turks ann, 1453, uiifolded 
a new fcene, which in time reKfeycd the 
world from the trfurpatioii of Arlftotle, 
and reftored reafbn to her privileges. All 
the knowledge of Europe was centred in 
Conftantinople ; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and thei* 
govemijient, took refuge in Italy. The 
Greek language was introduced among the 
wefterii nations of 'Europe; and the ftudy 
of Greek and Roman claffics became fa- 
ihiopable. Men, having acquired new 
ideas, began to think for themfelves ; they 
exerted their native faculty of reafbn : the 
futility of Ariflotle's logic became appa- 
rent to the penetrating ; and is now appa- 
rent to all. ' Yet fo late as the year 1621, 
feveral perfbns were banifhed from Paris 
for contradidling that philofbpher, about 
inatter and form, and about the number 
of the elements.. - And fhortly after, the 
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parliameat of Paris prohibited, under paia 
of death, any thing to be tapght contrary 
to the dodlrines of Arifl:otle« Julius IL and 
Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zea- 
loufly to the reformation of letters; but 
they did not forefee that they were alfo 
contributing to the reformation of religion^ 
and of every fcience that depends on rear 
fbning. Though the fetters of fyllogifm 
have many years ago been fhaken off; yet, 
like a limb long .kept from motion, the 
reafoning faculty has fcarcely to this day 
attained its free and natural exercife. Ma--- 
thematics is the only fcience that never 
has been cramped by fyllogifm, and we 
find reafoning there in great perfe<5lion at 
an early period. The very flow progrefs 
of reafbning in other matters, will appear 
from the following indudlion, - 

To exemplify erroneous and abfurd rea- 
ibnings of every fort, would be endlefs. 
The reader, I prcfume, will be fatisfied 
with a few inftancesj and I fhall endea-* 
vour to feledl what are amufing. For the 
fake of order, I divide them into three 
heads. Firft, Inftances (howing the imbe-? 
cillity of human reafon during its nonage, 
^cond, Erroneous reafbning occafioned by 

Vol. Ilf, F f natural 
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natural biafles. Third, Erroneous reaiba-ip 
ing occafioned by acquired biafles. With 
refpe<ft to the firft, inftances are endlefs of 
reafonings founded on erroneous premifes. 
It was an Epicurean doiSlrine, That the 
gods have all of them a human figure; 
moved by the following argument, that 
no being of any other figure has the ufe 
of reafon. Plato, taking for granted the 
following erroneous propofition. That eve- 
ry being which moves itfelf muft have a 
Ibul^ concludes that the world muft have 
a foul, becaufe it moves itfelf {a). Ari- 
flotle taking it for granted, without the 
leaft evidence and contrary to truth, 
that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerfe, proves the earth to be 
the centre of the univerfe by the fol-? 
lowing argument. " Heavy bodies na-p 
** turally tend to the centre of the uni- 
^* verfe: we know by experience that heavy 
^* bodies tend to the centre of the earth : 
** therefore the centre of the earth is the 
" centre of the univerfe/' Appion ridi- 
cules the Jews for adhering literally to the 
precept of refting on their fabbath, fo a$ 
to fuffer Jerufalem to be taken that day by 

(a) Cicero, Dc natura Deorum^ lib* 3< $ i2. 
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Ptolomy fbn of Lagus.- Mark the anfwcr 
of Jofephus : ** \Vhoeve]|: pafles a fober 
•* judgement on this matter^ will find our 
** practice agreeable! to honour and vir- 
** tue J for what can be more honourable 
** and virtuous, than to poftpone our 
** country, and even life itfelf, to the fer- 
" rice of God, and of his holy religion ?'* 
A ftrange idea of religion, to put it in di- 
rect oppofition to every moral principle ! 
A fuperftitious and abfurd dodrine, That 
God will interpofe by a miracle to declare 
what is right in every controverfy, has 
occafioned much erroneous reafbning and 
abfurd pradtice. The pradlice of deter- 
mining controverfies by fingle combat^ 
commenced about the feventh century^ 
when religion had degenerated into fuper- 
ftion, and courage was efteemed the only 
moral virtue. The parliament of Paris, 
in the reign of Charles VI. appointed a 
fingle combat between two gentlemen, in 
order to have the judgement of God whe- 
ther the one had committed a rape on th<; 
other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard 
being accufed by his fon- in-law for too 
great familiarity with his wife, . a duel be-^ 
tween them was appointed by the fame 

F f 2 parliament. 
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|>arUament. Voltaire juftly oblenres, that 
the parliament de^creed a parricide to be 
committed, in order to try an accufation 
of inceft, which poffibly was n<rt com- 
xnitted. The trials by water and by fire, 
reft on the fame erroneous foundation. 
In the former, if the perfon accufed funk 
to the bottom, it was a judgement pro- 
nounced by God, that he was innocent: 
if he kept above, it was a judgement that 
he was guilty. Fleury (a) remarks, that 
if ever the perfon accufed was found 
guilty, it was his own fault. In Sicily, a 
woman accufed of adultery, was compel* 
led to fwear to her innocence : the oatb, 
taken down in writing, was laid on water; 
and if it did not fink,^ the woman was in* 
nocent. Wfe find the fame praftice in Ja- 
pan, and in Malabar. One of the articles 
infifled on by the reformers in Scotland, 
was. That public prayers be made and 
the facraments adminiftered in the vulgar 
tongue. The anfwer of a provincial coun- 
cil was in the following words r " That to 
** conceive public prayers or adminifter 
•* the facraments in any language but La- 
•* tin, is contrary to the traditions and 

(^a) Hiftoirc EccIefiaR^uc* 
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** practice of the Catholic churcli for 
^^ many ages pad ; and that the demand 
•* cannot be granted, without impiety to 
•^ God and difobedience to the church.*' 
Here it is taken for granted, that the prac-» 
tice of the church is always right ; which 
ia building an argument on a very rotten 
foundation. The Caribbeans abflaia 
from fwines flefh; taking it erroneoufly 
for griknted, that fuch food would make 
them Have fmall eyes, held by them a 
•great deformity. They alfo abftain from 
eating turtle ; which they think would in- 
fed them with the lazinefs and ftupidity 
of that animal. Upon the fame erroneous 
notion, the Brafilians abftain from the 
flefli of ducks, and Qf every creature that 
moves flowly. It is obferved of northern 
nations, that they do not open the mouth 
fufficiently for diftindt articulation; and 
the reafon given is, that the coldnefs of 
the air make^ them keep the mouth as 
clofe as poflible. This reafon is indolently 
copied by writers one from another: peo- 
ple enured to a cold climate feel little cold 
in the mouth ; befide that a caufe fb weak 
could never operate equally among fo 
many different nations. The real caufe is, 

that 
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that northern tongues abound with confo- 
nants^ which admit but a fmall aperture 
of the mouth. (See Elements of Criticifm, 
chap. Beauty of language). A lift of Ger- 
man names to be found in every catalogue 
of books, will make this evident, Rutger^^ 
Jius^ for example, Faefch. To account for 
a fadl that is certain, any reafbn common- 
ly fuffices* 

A ulent for writing feems in Germany 
to be eftimated by weight, as beauty is 
faid to be in Holland. Cocceius for wri* 
ting three weighty folio volumes on law, 
has obtained among his countrymen the 
epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of fucceffion in land-eftates, has 
with moft profound erudition founded all 
of them upon the following very fimple 
propofition : In a competition, that de- 
fcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateft quantity of the predecef- 
ibr's blood in his veins, ^^ritury has a 
man any of hik predeceflbr's blood in 
his veins, otherwife than metaphorically ? 
Simple indeed ! to build an argument in ^ 
law upon a pure metaphor. 

Next of reafonings where the conclufion 
follows not from the premifes, or f unda-* 

meiital 
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mental propofition. Plato endeavours to 
prove, that the; world is endowed with 
wifdom, by the following argument. 
The world is greater than any of its 
parts : therefore it is endowed with wif- 
dom J iov otherwife a man who is cn- 
^* dpwed with wifdom wpuld be greater 
•* than the world (/i)." The conclufion 
here does not follow ; for tho' man is en- 
^owed wit^h wifdoiii, it follows not, th^ 
he is greater than the world in point of 
fize, Ze^io endeavours to prove, that the 
world has the u(e of reafon, by an argu- 
ment of the fame kind. To convince the 
world of the truth of the four gofpels*^ 
Ireneus {b) urges the following arguments, 
which he calls demonftration, ** There 
.*' are four quarters of the world and four 
^' cardinal winds^ confequently there arc 
** four gofpels in the church, as there ar^ 
" four , pillars that fupport it, and fouir 
** breaths of life that render it immortal.'* 
Again, "The four anipials in Ezekiel'? 
vifion mark the four ftatfs of the Soi^ 
of God. The lion is his royal dignity ; 
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(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib* 2« $ i2. 
(5) Lit). 3. cap. u. 
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^ the calf, his priefthood : the bead with 
^ the face of man, his human nature: 
^^ the eagle, his fpirit which defcends on 
^ the church. To theft four animals cor- 
^ refpond the four gofpek, on which our 
•* Lord is feated. John, who teaches his 
*• celedial origin, is the lion, his gofpel 
^ being full of confidence: Luke, who 
•* begins with the priefthood of Zachariah, 
** is the calf: Matthew, who defcribes 
** the genealogy of Chrift according to the 
^ fleih, is the animal refembling a man : 
^ Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
^ fpirit coming from above, is the eagle. 
** This gofpel is the Ihorteft of all, becaufe 
^ brevity is the chara<Sler of prophecy.'* 
lake a third demonftration of the truth of 
Ae four gofpels. ** There have been four 
** covenants j the firft under Adam, the fe- 
•* cond under Noah, the third under Mofes, 
•* the fourth under Jefus Chrift." Whence 
Ireneus concludes, that they are vain, 
rafh, and ignorant, who admit more or 
lefs than four gofpels. St Cyprian in his 
Exhortation to martyrdom, after having 
applied the myfterious number feven, to 
the feven days of the creation, to the feven 
thouiand years of the world's duration, to 

the 
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the (even fpirits that fland before God, to 
the feven kmps of the tabernacle, to the 
(even candleflicks of the Apocalypfe, to 
the feven pillars of wifdom, to the feven 
children of the barren woman, to the feven 
women who took one man for their huf* 
band, to the feven brothers of the Macca- 
bees ; obferves, that St Paul mentions that 
number as a privileged number; which, 
iays he, is the reafdn why he did not write 
but to feven churches. Pope Gregory, 
writing in favour of the four councils, 
viz. Nice, Cenftantinople, Ephefus, and 
Calcedon, reafons thus ; ** That as there 
^* are four evangelifts, there ought alfb to 
•* be four councils.'* What wouid he have 
iaid, if he had lived 100 years later, when 
there were many more than four ? In ad- 
miniftering the lacrament of the Lord's 
fupper, it was ordered, that the hoft 
ihould be covered with a clean linen cloth ; 
becaufe, fays the Canon law, the body of 
our Ltord Jefus Chrift was buried in a 
clean linen cloth. Jofephus, in his anfwer 
to Appion, urges the following argument 
for the temple of Jerufalem: " As there is 
** but one God, and one world, it holds 
♦• in analogy, that there fhould be but one 
Vol. III. G g " tempW* 
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** temple.** At that rate, there fho^ld be 
but one worihipper. And why fliould 
that one temple be at Jerufalem rather 
than at Rome, or at Pekin? The^riaas 
and Greeks did not for a long time dt 
fifh. Two reafons are afligncd : one is, 
that fiih is not facrificed to the gods; 
the other, that being immerfed in the fea, 
they look not up to heaven (a). The firft 
would afford a more plaufible argument 
for eating fifh. And if the other have any 
weight, it would be an argument for (zt 
crificing men, aiid neither fiih nor cattle* 
In juflification of the Salic law, which 
prohibits female fuccefCon, it was long 
held a conclufive argument, Ths^t in the 
fcripture the lilies are faid neither to work 
nor to fpin, Vieira, termed by his coun- 
trymen the Lufitaman Cicero^ publifhed fer- 
mons, one qf which begins thus, " Were 
^' the Supreme Being to fhow himfelf vi- 
■* fibly, he would chufe the circle rather 
" than the triangle, the fquare, the pen- 
** tagon, the dupdecagon, or any other 
^* figure/' But why appear in any of 
thefe figures ? And if he were obliged to 
appear in fo mean a fhape, a globe is un^ 

{a) Sir John Marfham^ p. 22 1. 
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diwibtediy iiiare beautiful than^a circle. 
Peter Hintz of Horn, who lived in the 
lad century, imagined that Noah's ark i$ 
the true, conftrui^on of a fhip ; " which/* 
faid he, "is the workmanfliip of God, 
^* and therefore perfect;" as if a veflel 
made, merely for fl^oating on the water^ 
were the beft alfo for failing. Sixty or 
feventy years ago, the fafhion prevailed, 
in imitatioi) of birds^ to fwallow fmall 

ftohes for the fake of digeftion ; as if 
what i$ proppr for birds, were equally 
|>roper iikt men. The Spaniards^ who laid 
waftc a great part of the Weft Indies^ en- 
deavoured to . excuie their cruelties, by 
maintaining, that the natives were not 
men, but a fpecies of the Ouran Outang; 
for no better r6afon, than that they were 
of a copper colour, fpoke an unknown lan- 
guage, and had no- beards The Pope if- 
fued a bull, declaring, that it pleafed him 
and the Holy Ghoft to acknowledge- the 
Americans to be of the hiunan race. This 
bull was not received cordially ; for in the 
COUXKil of Liqia, am. 1583, it was vio« 
lemly difputed, whether the Americans 
had fo much under ftanding as to be ad- 
mitted to the^&cramoau of the church. 
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In the 1440, the Portugaefe 'fblicited the 
Pope's permiffion'^ to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reduce to perpetiial 
fervitude the negroes, becaufe they had 
the colour of the damned, and never went 
to church. In the Frederician Code, a 
propofition is laid down. That by the law 
of nature no man can make a teftament. 
And in fupport of that propofition the 
following argument is urged, which is 
faid to be a demonflration t " No deed 

^^ can be a teflament while a man is alive, 
^^ becaufe it;, is not necefTarily his ultima 
^^ voluntas ; and no man can make a te«* 
" {lament after his death." Both pre- 
mifes are true, but the negative conclu-^ 
fion does not follow : it is true a man's 
deed is not his ultima voluntas^ while he is 
alive : but does it not become his ultima 
voluntas^ when he dies without altering 
the deed ? 

Many reafbnings have pailed Current in 
the world as good coin, where the premi- 
fes are not true; nor, fuppofing them 
true, would they infer the conclufion. 
Plato in his Phoedon relies on the follow- 
ing argument for the immortality of tte 
foul. ^^ Is not death the oppofite of life ? 

" Certainly. 
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** CJertainly. And do they not give birth 
" to each other? Certainly., What then 

"is produced from life? Death. And 
V Vi^hat from death? Life. It is then 
from the dead that all things living 
proceed ; and confequently fduls exift 
after death." God^. fays Platd, made 
but^fiv^eiworlds^ becaufe according to his 
definition there are bnt five regular bodies 
in geometry. Is that a reafon for confix 
ning the Almighty to fiye worlds, not pne 
lefs ormore. Ariftotle, who wrote a book 
tfpon mechanics, was much puzzled about 
the equilibrium of a balance, when un«- 
«qual weights are hung upon it at difiTereht 
diftances from the centre. Having ob- 
ferved, that the arms of the balance de- 
fcribe portions of a circle, he accounted 
for the , equilibrium by a notable argu- 
ment : ** All the properties of the circle are 
** wonderful : the equilibrium of the two 
" weights that defcribe portions of a circle 
*^ is wonderful. ErgOy the equilibrium 
** muft be one of the properties of the 
** circle.'* What are we to think of An- 
ftotle*s Logic, when we find him capable 
of fuch childifh reaConing ? And yet that 
work has been the admiration of all the 

world 






world for centaries upon centuries. Nay^ 
that foolUh argument has been efpoufed 
and commenced upon by his difciples, for 
the fame length of time. To proceed to 
another inftance : - Maririage - within the 
fourth degree of confanguinity, as well 
as of affinity, is prohibited by the Laterah 
council, and the reafbn given is, lliat 
the body being made up of the ibiir fsk* 
ments, has four dt^tot humours in it^. 
The Roman Catlu^cs began with bkhesudr 
ing heretics, hanging them,. .<»: . ftonii^ 
them to death. But fuch punifhmcnts 
were difcoyered to be too flighty in matters 
jof faith. It was dcmyonftrated^ that here-" 
tics ought to] be burnt in a CbwJv^; it 
being taken for granted, that God pi^nilhea 
them in the ot;her world with a flow fire ; 
it was inferred, " That as every prince 

* The origiaal is curious : '^ Quatemarius enha 
^* numerus bene congruit prohibitiom coujugii cor- 
•* poralis i de quo dicit Apofiolus, Quod vir non 
** habet poteftatem fui corporb^ fed mulicr i neque 
<< mulicr kabet potcftatem fui corporis* fed mry 
** <|uia quatuof funt hnmores in corpore^ quod 
*^ couftat ex quatuor elementis." Were men who 
could be guilty of fuch nonfenfcj qualified to be 
our leaders in the mod important of all concerns* 
that of etemsd falvatioa t 
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?* and every magiftrate is the image eif 
•* God in this world, they ought to follow 
^* his example/* Here is a double error in 
jreafoning : firft, the taking for granted 
the fundamental propofition, which is 
furely not fdf-evidait ; and next, the 
drawing a conclufion from it without any 
jconnedion* The heat of the fun, by the 
xefledtion of its rays from the earth, is 
|[reatJy increafed in pafling over the great 
country of Africa. Hence rich mines of 
jgold, and the black complexion of the in-^- 
habitants, lix pafling over the Atlantic it 
is cooled ; and by the time it reaches the 
continent of America, it has loft much d 
its vigour. Hence no gold on the eaft flde 
of America; But being heated again in 
pafling over a great fpace of land, it pro^ 
duces much gold in Peru. Is not this rea- 
foning curious ? What follows is no left 
fo. Hiuetius Bifliop of Auvranchcs, de- 
claiming againft the vanity of eflabUfliing 
a perpetual fucceflion of defcendents, ob- 
ferves, that other writers had expofed it 
upon mfpral principles, but that he would 
cut it down with a plain metaphyfical ar- 
^^ument. " Father and fon are relative 
• • idpasj and the relation is at an end by 

" the 
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** the death of either. My vnll therefor^ 
^* to leave my eftate to my (on, is abfurd ; 
^* becaufe after my deadi, he is no longqr 
*^ my fon*** By the feme fort of argu- 
ment he demonftrates the vanity of fame. 
^^ The relation that fubfifts betvreen a man 
*^ and his character, is at an end by his 
^' death : and therefore, that the charac* 
•* ter given him by the v^orld, belongs not 
** to him nor to any perfon,** Huetius is 
not the only virriter who has nrged meta- 
phyfical arguments contrary to common 
fenfe. 

It once was a general opiilion among 
thofe who dwelt near the fea, that people 
never die but during the ebb of the tide. 
And there were not wanting plaufible rea- 
fons. The fca, in flowing, carries with 
it vivifying particles that recruit the fick. 
The fea is fait, and fait preferves from 
rottennefs. When the fea finks in ebbing^, 
every thing finks with it: nature lan- 

guifhes : the fick are not vivified : they 
die. 

What fliall be faid of a reafoning where 
the conclufion is a flat contradiction to the 
premifcs ? If a man fliooting at a wild 
pigeojx happen unfortunately to kill his 

neighbour, 
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4Eieighbotir, it is in the lEngtifh law excu- 
iiable homicide; becaufe the {hooting an 
animal that is no man's property, is a law- 
ful a6t. If the aim be at a tame fowl for 
amufement, which is a trefpafs on t^e 
property of another, the death of the man 
as manflaaghter. If the tame fowl be {hot 

• 

in order to be ftolen, it is murder, by 
-reafbn of the felonious intent. From this 
laft the following confequence is drawn, 
-that if a man, endeavouring to kill ano- 
vther, miQhs his blow and happeneth to kill 
•himfelf, he is in judgement of law guilty of 
-nvil/ul and deliberate felf-murder {a). Strange 
reafbning ! to con{lriie an a(fl to be wilful 
and deliberate felf-murder, contrary to the 
'very thing that is fuppofed. 

A plentiful fource of inconclu{ive rea- 
soning, which prevails greatly during the 
infancy of the rational faculty, is the ma- 
king of no proper di{lin(Slion between 
llrong and weak relations. Minutius Fe- 
lix, in his apology for the Chri{lians, en- 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity 
from a moft diftant analogy or relation, 
** That there is but orife king of the bees, 

(a) Hale, Pleas of the Crown, .cap. i. 4)3. 

Vol. m. H h " and 
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^' and that more than one chief magiftrate 
^* would breed confufion." It is a profti- 
tution of reafon to ofier fuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any ar- 
gument pafles current^ in fupport of a 
propoflition that we know beforehand to 
be true. Plutarch fays, ^^ that it feemed 
** to have happened by the peculiar di- 
*^ redion of the gods, that Nuitia was bom 
" on the 2xfl; of April, the very day in 
^* which Rome was founded by Romu- 
** lus ;" a very childilh inference from a 
mere accident. Suppofing Italy to have 
been tolerably populous, as undoubtedly it 
was at that period, the 2i(t of April, or 
any day of April, might have given birth 
to thoufands. In many countries, the 
furgeons and barbers are clafled together, 
as members cf the fame trade, from a 
^ery flight relation, that both of them 
operate upon the human body. ' The Jews 
cnjoy'd the reputation, for centuries, of 
being fkilful phyficians. Francis I. of 
JPrance, having long laboured under a dif- 
cafe that eluded the art of his own phyfi- 
cians, applyM to the Emperor Charles V, 
for a Jcwifh phyfician from Spain. Find- 
ing that the perfon fent had been convert- 
ed 
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cd to Chriftianity^ the King refufed to em- 
ploy him ; as if a Jew were to lofe his 
Ikill upon being converted to Chriftianity, 
Why did not the King order one of his 
own phyiicians to he converted to Juda- 
ifm ? The following childifh argument is 
built upon an extreme flight relation, that 
between our Saviour and the wooden crofs 
he fuffered on. ** Believe me/* fays Ju- 
lius FirmicQSy ^* that the devil omits no^ 
thing to deftroy miferable mortals; 
converting himfelf into every different 
form, and employing every fort* of ar- 
** tifice. He appoints wood to be ufed in 
*• facrificing to him, knowing that our 
** Saviour, fixed to the Crofs, would be- 
^ flow immortaUty upon all his followers^ 
** A pine-tree is cut down,* and ufed in 
^ facrificing to the mother of the gods. 
*' A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in 
** facrificing to Ifis. A wooden image of 
" Proferpina is bemoaned for forty nights^ 
** and then thrown into the flames. De- 
" luded mortals, thefe flames can do you 
no fcrvice. On the contrary, the fire 
that is defUned for your punilhment 
** rages without end. Learn from me ta 
•* know that divine wood which will fc& 

H h 2 "you 
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** yon free. A wooden ark faved the ha^ 
*' man race from the univerfal deluge. 
*^ Abraham put wood upon the fhouldecs 
" of his fon Ifaac. The wooden rod 
•* ftretched out by Aaron brought the 
*' children of Ifracl out of the land of E^ 
** gypt. Wood fwectcned the bitter wa-? 
" ters of Marah, and comforted the chil^ 
** dren of Ifracl after wamfcring throe 
** days without water. A wooden rod 
** ftruck water out of the rock. The rod 
" of God in the hand of Mofes overcame 
•* Amalek. The patriarch dreamed, that 
" he ftw angels defcending and afcending 
^ upon a wooden ladder ; and the law of 
** God was inclofed in a wooden ark. 
^* Thefe things were exhibited, that, as if 
^* it were by certain ftcps, we might ar 
*' fcend to the wood of the crofs, which 
** is our falvation. The wood of the 
** crofs fuftains* the heavenly machine, 
*' Supports the foundations of the earth, 
** and leads men to eternal life. The 
** wood of the devil burns and perifhes, 
*' and its afhes carries down finners to the 
" loweft pit of heli;' Thp very flighted 
rdations make an impreffion on a weak ' 
pnderftanding. It was Or fancy df Anto- 

i^inus 
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niftvis G^ea, %tk c^rdenrig his table, to/ha.ve 
fervices compofed of difhcs begmni'nig wkb 
tbe fkoaie letter. ; fucb as kmb and krbfler ; 
brotk, beef, blood-pTa4di»g ; pork, f]ilumb-r 
cake, pig^ns, potatoesw The oaeiie of 
Jo^n king of Scotland was cHanged intxir 
Rob&rtj for »o better reafon than that the 
Johxis of Frackce and of England had beea 
unfortunate. 

In reafbnmg, inftances are not rare, of 
miftaking the caufe for the cffcft, and the 
efie£t for the caufe. When a ftonc is 
thrown from the hand, the continuance 
of its motion in the air, was once univef-^ 
• felly accounted for as follows : ** Tluit; the 
** air follows the ftone it the heels, and 
" pufhes it on.** The eifeft here is mifta-f 
ken for the caufe : the air .indeed follows 
the ftone at the heels j but it only fills the 
vacuity made by the ^lone, and does noc 
pulh it on* It has been flyly urged a- 
gainft the art of phyfic, that phyficians are 
rare among temperate people, fuch as have 
no wants but thofe of nature ; and that 
yrhere phyficians abound, difeafes abound. 
This is miftaking the caufe for the effe<El, 
and the effe<3: for the caufe : people ir\ 
health have jko occafion fo^ a phyfician ; 

^ but 
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but indolence and luzoiy beget difeafes, 
and diieafes beget phyiicians. 

Daring the nonage of reaibn, men are 
iadsfied with words merely, inftead of an 
argument. A fea-profped is charming; 
but we fbon tire of an unbounded pro- 
ipeA. It would not give iatisfa^tion to 
fay, that it is too extenfive; for why fhould, 
not a proipedt be relifhed, however exten- 
five ? But employ a foreign term and fay, 
diat it is trop vqfte^ we enquire no farther : 
a term that is not familiar, makes an im- 
preffion, and captivates weak reaibn. This 
obfervation accounts for a mode of writing 
formerly in common ufe, that of (luffing 
our language with Latin words and phra- 
ies. Thefe are now laid aGde as ufelefs ; 
becaufe a proper emphaiis in reading, 
makes an impreffion deeper than any fo- 
reign term can do. 

There is one proof of the imbecillity of 
human reafon in dark times, which would 
fcarce be believed, were not the fadl fup- 
ported by inconteftible evidence. Indead 
pf explaining any natural appearance by 
fearching for a caufe, it has been com- 
mon to account for it by inventing a fable, 
\rhich gave fatisfadtion without enquiring 

farther. 
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farther. For example^, inftead of giving 
the true cauie of the fucceflion of day. and 
night) the iacred bode of the Scandina- 
vianS) termed Edda^ accounts for that flic- 
ceffion by a tale : " The giant Nor had a 
** daughter named Nighty of a dark com<* 
** plexion. She was wedded to Daglingar, 
" of the family of the gods. They had 
•' a male child, which they named Day^ 
•' beautiful and fhining like all of his fa- 
** ther's family. The univerfal father took 
** Night and Day, placed them in heaven, 
^ - and gave to each a horfe and a car, that 
•* they might travel round the worid, the 
** one after the other. Night goes firft 
•* upon her horfe named Rimfaxe^ [Frofty 
•* Mane], who moiftens the earth with the 
foam that drops from his bit, which is 
the dew. The hor& belonging to Day is 
named Skinfaxe^ [Shining Mane], who by . 
^* his radiant mane illuminates the air and 
" the earth." It is obferved by the tranf- 
lator of the Edda, that this way of. ac- 
counting for things is well fuited to the 
turn of the human mind, endowed with 
curiofity that is keen ; but eafily fatisfied, 
often with words inftead of ideas. .Zoroa- 
Aer, by a fimilar fable, accounts for the 

growtfe 
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'^oi;^ih^evil m this wo^. 'He ixxydats a 
^;ood and an ertl ^principle namsd Or.omor 
Tses and Jptnmnes^ ^who :are in conttnuai 
x6tiSSi&, for pFcfc^fence. At the iafjt day, 
Oromazes will be reunited to rthe ifupireme 
"God, ^om whom he ifTued. Anixianes 
^iH ibe iubdued, darknefs deftroyed.; itad 
the world, purified 4>y an muverikl jcon- 
^gratton, will become a luminous and 
"fliining abode, from which evil will be 
excluded. I return to the Edda, which is 
<lorcd'with' fables of this Jcind. The high- 
^Hnotionfavages can form of the. gods, is 
that of men endowed with -esjtraordinary 
•power ^nd knowledge. The only- purzzling 
circumftance is, how tliey differ fo much 
'from other men as to be immortal; The 
iEdda accounts for it by the following 
fable. ** The gads prevented the effedl of 
old age and decay, by eating certain 
appie§, tr tilled to the care of Iduna. 
Uke^, the'Momus of the Scandinavians, 
craftily convey'd ^^^lj Idunay and con- 
^* cealed her in a wood, under the cufto- 
dy of a giant. The gods, beginning 
to wax old and gray, dctefted the au- 
** thor of the theft j and, by terrible me- 
^* naces, compelled him to employ. his ut- 

'' moft 
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** mofi: cuniiihg, for regaining Iduna and 
*' htv apples, in which he was fuccefsful." 
The origin of poetry is thus accounted for 
in thel fame work : " The gods formed 
Cuafer^ who traveried the earth, teach- 
ing wifdom to men. He was treacher- 
ously flain by two dwarfs, who mixed 
honey with his blood, and compofed a 
liquor that renders all who drink of it 
poets. Thefe dwarfs having incurred 
the refentment of a certain giant, were 
expofed by him upon a tock, furround- 
cd on all fides with the fea. They gave 
for their ranfom the faid liquor^ which 
the giant delivered to his daughter G/iw^ 
*^ loda. The precious potion was eagerly 
" fought fol* by the gods ; but how were 
" they to come at it? Odin^ in the fhape 
** of a worm, crept through a crevice in- 
^* to the cavern where the liquor was con- 
•* cealed. Then refuming his natural 
•V ihape, and obtaining Gunloda's confent 
*' to take three draughts, he fucked up 
*^ the whole; and, transforming himfelf 
" into an eagle, flew away to Afgard. The 
•* giant, who was a magician, flew with 
•* all fpeed after Odin^ and came up with 
** him near the gate of Afgafd. The gods 
Vol. IIL I i " ifliied 
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" iflued otit of their palaces to affift their 
** matter; and prefented to him all the 
" pitchers they could lay haiids on, which 
** he inftantly filled with the precious li- 
^' quor. But in the hurry of difcharging 
*> his load, Odin poured only part of the 
^ liquor through his beak, the reft being 
^' emitted through a lefs pure vent. The 
** former is beftow'd by the gods upon 
** good poets, to infpire them with divine 
" enthufiafro. The latter, which is in 
much greater plenty, is beftow'd libe- 
rally on all who apply for it; by which 
means the world is peftered with an 
" endlefs quantity of wretched verfes.'* 
Ignorance is equally credulous in all ages. 
Albert, furnamed the Greaty flouriftied in 
the thirteenth century, and was a man of 
real knowledge- During the eourfe of his 
education he was remarkably dull; and 
fome years before he died became a ibrt of 
changeling. That fingularity produced 
the following ftory. The holy Virgin^ 
appearing to him, demanded, whether he 
would excel in philofophy or in theology : 
upon his chufiing the fornier, fhe promifed, 
that he fliould become an incomparable 
philofopher;* but added, -that to punifh 

him 
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him for not preferring theology, he Ihould 
become (^upid again as at firft. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear un-^ 
accountable, that eren the groffeft favages 
fhould take a childifli tale far a folid rea- 
ion. But nature aids the deception: 
where things are related in a lively man* 
Bcr, and every circumftance appears as 
pafling in our fight, we take all for grant- 
ed as true {a). Can an ignorant ruftic 
doubt of infpiration, when he fees as it 
were the poet fipping the pure celeftial 
liquor? And how can that poet fail to 
produce bad verfes, who feeds on the ex- 
crements that drop from the fundament 
even of a deity \ 

In accounting for natural appearances, 
even good writers have betray'd a weak- 
nefs in reafoning, little inferior to that a- 
bove mentioned. They do not indeed put 
oflF their difciples with a tale ; but they 
put them oflF with a mere fuppofition, not 
more real than the tale. Defcartes afcribes 
the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
ether whirling round and round. He 
thought not of enquiring whether there 
really be fuch a vortex, nor what makes it 

{a) Elements of Cniicifm, vol. i. p. loo. edit. 5. 

I i 2 move. 
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move. M. Buflbn forms the earth out of 
a Iplintcr of the lun, ftruck oflF by a comet, 
May not one be permitted humbly to en-r 
quire at that eminent philofopher, what 
formed the comet? This pafTes for folid 
reafoning j and yet we laugh at the poor 
Indian, who fupports the earth from fall- 
ing by an elephant, and the elephant by 
a tortoife. 

It is ftill more ridiculous to reafon up-? 
on what is ackijowledged to be a fidlion, 
as if it were real. Such are the fidlions 
admitted in the Roman law. A Roman 
taken captive in war, loft his privilege of 
b^ing a Rpman citizen; for freedom was 
held eflential to that privilege. But what if 
be made his efcape after perhaps an hour's 
detention ? The hardfhip in that cafe ought 
to have fuggefted an alteration of the law, 
fo far as to fufpen4 the privilege no long- 
er than the captivity fubiifled. But the 
ancient Romans were not fo ingenious. 
They remedied the hardfhip by a fidion, 
that the man never had been a captive. 
The Frederician code banifhes from the 
law of Pruffia an endlefs number of fic- 
tions found in the Roman law {a). Yet 

{a) Preface, § 28. 

afterward, 
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afterward, treating of perfonal rights, \% 
is laid down as a rule, That a child in the 
womb is feigned or fuppofcd to be born 
when the fidion is for its advantage {a)^ 
To a weak reafoncr, a fidion is a happy 
contrivance for refolving intricate quc^*- 
ftions. Such is the conftitution of Eng- 
land, that the Englifli law-courts are 
merely territorial ; and that no fadt hap- 
pening abroad comes under their cogni- 
fance* An Englifhman, after naurdering 
his fellow-traveller in France, return^ to 
his native country. What is to be dpne, 
for guilt ought not to pafs unpunijhed \ 
The crime is feigned to have been <;G€Qr 
fitted in England. 

Ancient hiftories are full of incredible 
fads that paffed current during the in- 
fancy of reafon, which at prefent would 
be rejedled with contempt. Every one 
who is converfant in the hiftory of ancient 
nations, can recall inftances without end. 
Does any perfon believe at prefent, tho' 
gravely reported by hiftorians, that in old 
Rome there was a law, for cutting into 
pieces the body of a bankrupt, and diftri- 

{a) Part i, book i^ title 4. § 4, 
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buting the parts among his creditors ? 
The ftory of Porfenna and Scevola is 
highly romantic ; and the ftory of Vam- 
pires in Hungary, ihamcfully abfurd. 
There is no rcafon to believe, there ever 
was fuch a ftate as that of the Amazons; 
and the ftoiy of Thaleftris and Alexander 
the Great is certainly a fiAion. Scotch 
hiftorians defcribe gravely and circumftan- 
tially the battle of Luncarty, as if they 
liad been eye-witneffes. A pea(ant and 
his two fbns, it is faid, were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during the heat of 
the action. Enraged at their countrymen 
for turning their backs, they broke the 
plough in pieces j and each laying hold of 
a part, ruflied intQ the midft of the battle, 
and obtained a complete vidlory over the 
Danes, This ftory has every mark of 
fidtion : A man following out unconcern- 
edly his ordinary occupation of plough- 
ing, in fight of a battle, on which depend- 
ed his wife and children, his goods, and 
perhaps his own life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only a ftick in the 
hand of each, ftemming the tide of vic- 
tory, and turning the fate of battle. I 
^lention not that a plough was unknown 



Ja Scotland for a century or two after that 
buttle; for that circumftancc could not 
create a doubt in the hiftotiaQ^ if he was 
ignorant of it; 

Reafon, with refpeA to its pyogrefs, is 
lingular. Morals^ manners, and every thing 
that appears externally^ may in part be 
acquired by imitation and example ; which 
have riot the flighted influence upon the 
xeafoning faculty; The only means for 
advancing that faculty to maturity, are in- 
defatigable (ludy and pradice ; and even 
thele will not carry a man one ftep beyond 
the fubje<5ls he is converfant about : ex- 
amples are not rare of men extremely ex- 
pert in one fcience, and grofsly deficient in 
others. Many able mathematicians are no- 
vices in politics, and even in the common 
arts of life : ftudy and pradlice have ripen- 
ed them in every relation of equality^ while 
they remain ignorant, like the vulgar, 
about other relations. A man, in like man- 
ner, who has bellowed much time and 
thought in political matters, may be a child 
as to other branches of knowledge % 

... I 

♦ Pafcal, the celebrated author of Leifres Pro^ 
tfinciales^ in order to explain the infinity and indii* 

vifibiltty 



I proceed to thefecond article, contain-^ 
ing etf oneous reiibning occalQofied by na-^ 
tural biaffes* The firft bias^ I {f>aU men- 
tion has an extenfive influeade« What is 
feen, nmkes a deeper im{$re(il&fi than what 
1$' repotted, ^ "difcovered by . refledlion^ 
Hfeiictt it is*, thAt in judging of right and 
ivrong, the ignorant and illiterate ard 
fltuck vrith the external kOl only, without 
penetrating into will or intention which 
lie out of fight. Thus with refpedt to co- 
venantS) laws, vows^ and othef afts that 
are completed by words, [the whole weight 
inday« of ignorance is laid upon the ex- 
ternal expreffion, with no regard to the 
meaning of the fpeaker or writer. The 
blefling beftow'd by Ifaac upon his fon 

vifibility of the Deity, has the following words. 
^< I will fhow you a thing both infinite and indivi^ 
•* fiWe^ It is a point moving with infinite celerity : 
** that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
•« every placei** What an abfurdity, fays Voltaire, 
to afcf ibe motion to a mathematical point* that has 
no exiftence but in the mind of the geometer ! that 
it can be every where at the fame inftant, and that 
it c^n move with infinite celerity i as if infinite cele- 
rity could aftually exift. Every word, adds he, is 
big with abfurdity 4 and yet he was a great man who 

uttered that fluff. 
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Jacob, millaking him for £{au, is an il<- 
luftrious inftance. Not only was thfe blef- 
fing intended for Efau, but Jacob, by de- 
ceiving his father, had rendered himfelf 
unworthy of it {a) j yet Ifaac had pro- 
nounced the founds, and it was not in his 
power to unfay them: Nefcit vo:>c emijfa 
reverti *. Jpfhua, grofsly iinpofed on by 
the Gibeonites denying that they were 
Canaanites, made a covenant with them; 
3nd yet, tho' he found them to be Canaaa- 
ites, he held himfelf to be bound. Led 
l)y the fame bias, people think it fufficient 
to fulfil fhe words of ^ vow, however 
ihort of intention. The Duke of Lanca-^ 
iler, vexed at the obftinate refiftance of 
Rennes, a town in Brjtany, vowed in 
wra;h not to raife the fiege till he had 
planted the Englifh colours upon one of 
the gates. He found it neceflary to raife 
the fiege ; but his vow flood in the way. 
The governor relieved him from his 

* Many more are killed by a fall from a horfe or 
by a fever, than by thunder. Yet we are much 
more afraid of the latter. It is the found that ter- 
rifies ; tho' every man knows that the danger is over 
yer when he hears the found. 

{a) Gpnefis, chap. 27, 

Vol. Ill, Kk fcruple^ 
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fcruple, permitting him to plant his co- 
lours upon one of the gates ; and he was 
fatisfied that his Vow was fulfilled. The 
following is an example of an abfurd con*- 
clufion deduced from a precept taken lite- 
rally, againft common fenfe. We are or- 
dered by the Apoftle, to pray always; 
from which Jerom, one of the fathers, ar- 
gues thus: "Conjugal enjoyment is in- 
*' confiflent with praying ; ergo^ conjugal 
^* enjoyment is a fin/' By the fame ar- 
gument it may%be proved, that eating and 
drinking are fins j and that fleeping is a 
great fin, being a great interruption to 
praying. With refpe(Sl to another text, 
** That a bifhop muft be blamelefs, the 
** hufband of one wife'' taken literally, a 
very different conclufion is drawn in A- 
byfiinia. That no man can be ordained a 
pre£byter till he be married. Prohibitions 
have been interpreted in the fame fhallow 
manner. Lord Clarendon gives two in- 
ilances, both of them relative to the great 
fire of London. The mayor propofing to 
pull down a houfe in order to flop the pro- 
grefs of the fire, was oppofed by the law- 
yers, who declared the adl to be unlawful ; 
and the houfe was burnt without being 

pullecl 
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pulled down. About the fame time it was 
propofed to break open fbme houfes in the 
temple for faring the furniture, the pof- 
feffors being in the country ; but it was 
declared burglary to force open a door 
without confent of the pofTeffor. Such li- 
teral interpretation, contrary to commoa 
lenfe, has been extended even to inflidl 
punifliment. Ifadas was bathing when 
the alarm was given in Lacedemon, that 
Epaminondas was at hand with a nume- 
rous army. Naked as he was, he ruflied 
againft the enemy with a fpear in one 
hand and a fword in the other, bearing 
down all before him. The Ephori fined 
him for going to battle unarmed ; but ho- 
noured him ivith a garland for his gallant 
behaviotir. How abfurd to think that the 
law was intended for fuch a cafe! and 
how much more abfurd to think, that the 
fame acSl ought to be both punifhed and 
rewarded ! The King of Caftile being 
Qarried oflF his horfe by a hunted hart, was 
faved by a perfon at hand, who cut his 
belt. The judges thought a pardon abfo- 
lutely requifite, to relieve from capital pu- 
niihment a man who had lifted a fword 

K k 2 againft 
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againft his fovereign *. It is a falutary re-* 
gulation, that a man who is abfcnt can-' 
not be tried for his life. Pope Formofus 
died fuddenly without fuffering any pu- 
nifhment for his crimes. He was raifcd 
from his grave, drefled in his pontifical 
habit ; and in that fhape a criminal procefs 
went on againft him. Could it ferioufly 
be thought^ that a rotten carcafe brought 
into court was fiifficient to fulfil the law ? 
The fame abfurd farce was play'd in Scot- 
land, upon the body of Logan of Reftal-* 
rig, feveral years after his interm^ent. The 
body of Tancred King of Sicily was raifed 
from the grave, and the head cut off for* 
fnppofed rebellion. Henry IV. of Caftile 
was depofcd in abfence ; but^ for a colour 
of juftice, the following ridiculous Icene 
was adled. A wooden ftatue drefled in a 
royal habit^ was placed on a theatre ; and 
the fentence of depofition was fblemnly 

* A perfon unacquainted with the hiftory of law^ 
tfWl imagine that Swift has carried beyond all bounds 
his fatire againft lawyers, in faying, that Gulliver 
had incurred a capital punifhntent, for faving the 
Emperor's palace by piffing out the fire ; it being 
capital in any perfon of what quality foever, to make 
water within the precin£ts of the palace. 

read 
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read to it, as if it had been the King him-- 
felf. The 'Archbifhop of Toledo feized 
the crown, another the fceptre, a' third 
the fword; and di^ ceremony was con- 
cluded with proclaiming another king* 
How humbling are fuch fcenes to man^ 
who values himfcif upon the faculty of 
reafon as his prime attribute ! An expe- 
dient of that kind would now be rejeded 
with difdain, as fit only to amufe chil- 
dren; and yet it grieves me to obferv^ 
that law- proceedings arje not yet totally 
purged of fuch abfurdities. By a law in 
Holland, the criminal's confeffion is ef- 
fential to a capital punifhment^ no other 
evidence being held fufficient : and yet if 
he infift on his innocence, he is tortured 
till he pronounce the words of confeffion-; 
as if founds merely were fufficient, with* 
out will or intention. The pra<Slice of 
England in a fimilar cafe, is ^no. lefs ab- 
furd. Confeffion is not there required j 
but it is required, that the perfon accufed 
fhall plead, and fay whether he be inno- 
cent or guilty* But what if he fland 
; mute ? He is prelled down by weights 
till he plead ; and if he continue mute, he 
is prefled till he give up the ghoft, a tor- 
ture 
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ture known by the name of Peine forte et 
dure *. Further, law copying religion^ 
has exalted ceremonies above the fubftan- 
tial part. In England, fo ftridlly has form 
been adhered to, as to make the moft tri- 
vial defeifl in words fatal, however certain 
the meaning be. Murdredavtt for murdra^ 
vit^ feloniter for felonice^ have been ad- 
judged to vitiate an indidlment. Burga^ 
titer for burglar iter hath been a fatal ob- 
jedlionj but burgulariter hath been holden 
good. Webfter being indided for mur- 
der, and the ftroke being laid ^* finiftro 
" bracio'' inflead of " brachio^^ he wasdif^ 
milled. A. B. alias diSlus A. C. Butcher^ 
was found to vitiate the indidlment ; be- 
caufe it ought to have been A. B. Butcher^ 
alias di£ius A. C. Butcher. So gladium in 
dextra fua^ without manu. 

No bias in human nature is more pre- 
valent than a defire to anticipate futurity, 
by being made acquainted beforehand 

* Since the above was written, the parliament 
has enabled, That perfons arraigned £or felony or 
piracy, who ftand mute, or refufe to anfwer dircfl- 
ly to the indi£tment» &all be held as confeffing, and 
judgement fhall pafs againft them, as if they had 
been convifted by verdiA or coxifeiSon. 

with 
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with what will happen. It was indulged 
without referve in dark times ; and hence 
omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aftro- 
logy, oracles, and prophecies, without 
end. It Ihows flrange weakneft not to 
fee, that fuch foreknowledge would be a 
gift more pernicious to min than Pando- 
ra's box : it would deprive him of every 
motive to adlion j and leave no place for 
fagacity, nor for contriving means to bring 
about a defired event. Life is an enchant- 
ed caftle, opening to interefting views that 
inflame the imagination and excite indu- 
ftry. Remove the vail that hides futurity. 
'. — ^To an adive, buftling, animating fcene, 
fucceeds a dead ftupor, men converted in- 
to ftatues ; paffive like inert matter, be- 
caufe there remains not a fingle motive to 
adlion. Anxiety about futurity roufes our 
fagacity to prepare for what may haf)- 
pen J but an appetite to know what faga- 
city cannot difcover, is a weaknefs in na- 
ture inconfiftent with every rational priu'- 
ciple*. 

* Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely 
from a conviction, that all events are fixed and im- 
©lutablc : the latter leaves us free to aftivity ; the 
former annihilates all aftivity, 

Propenfity 
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Propenfity to things rare and wonderful^ 
is a natural bias no lefs univerfal than the 
former* Any ftrarlge or unaccountable 
event roufes the attention, and enflames 
the mind : we fuck it in greedily, wifh it to 
be true, and believe it to be true upon the 
flighteft evidence {a). A hart taken in the 
foreft of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, 
bore a collar upon vrhich was infcribed, 
C^/ar hoc me donavit^. Every one belie^ 
ved that a Roman Emperor was meant, 
and that the beaft muft have lived at leaft 
a thoufand years ; overlooking that the 
Emperor of Germany is alfo ftyled C^far^ 
and that it was not neceflary to go bacl^ 
fifty years. This propenfity difplays it- 
felf even in childhood : ftories of ghofbi 
and apparitions are anxioufly liilened to ; 
and firmly believed, by the terror they oc- 
cafion : the vulgar accordingly have been 
captivated with fuch ftories, upon evi- 
dence that would not be fuflicient to afcer- 
tain the fimpleft fadl. The abfurd an4 
childifh prodigies that are every where 
fcattered through the hiftory of Titus Li- 

* *• Caefar gave me this." 

» 
{a) See Elements of Criticifm, yoL i. p. i63« cd. ^. 

vius* 
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triuSi not to tpention other ancient hifto* 
rians, would be unaccouptable in a writer 
of fenfe and gravity; \iwre it not f<v the 
propmifity mentioaed* But human belief 
is not left at. the mercy of every irrpgulaf 
bias : our maker has fubjedSled, belief toj 
the corri?<SUon of the rational faculty i and 
accordii^ly, in proportion as reafon ad-f 
vance$ towairds maturity^ wonders,. Iirodi# 
gies, apparitions, incantations, whchcraft^ 
and fuch ftufiv lofe their influence. Tb^ 
reformation however has been exceedingly 
flow^ becaufe the propenfity is exceediog^ 
]y ftrong. Such abfurdities found credk 
among wife men^ even as late as ^ the la(| 
age, I am ready to verify the charge, by 
introducing two men of the £urft rank for 
underftandiog : vrere a greater numbeif 
neoei&ry, there would be np difficulty of 
making a very long catalogue. The cele- 
brated Grotius ihall lead the van. Pro- 
copius in his Vandal hiftory relates^ that 
ibme orthodox Chriftians, wbofe tongues 
were cut out by the Arianf, continued 
miraculoufly to fpeak as formerly* And 
to vouch the fadt, he appeals to fome of 
thofe miraculous perfbns, alive in Con-^ 
ftantinople at the time of his writing* In 
. VoL.IIL LI the 
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the dark ages of Chriftianity, when dif- 
ferent feds were violently enflanied agalnft 
each other, it is not furprifing that grofs 
abfurdities were fwallowed as real mira- 
cles : but is it not furprifing, and alfo mor- 
tifying^ to, find Grotius, the gfeateft ge- 
nius of the age he lived in, adopting fuch 
abfurdities ? For the truth of the forego- 
ing miracle, he appeals not only to Pro- 
copius, but to feveral other writers {a) ; as 
if the hearfay of a few writers were fuffi- 
cient to make us believe an impoflibility. 
Could it ferioufly be his opinion, that the 
great God who governs by general laws, 
permitting the fun to Ihine alike upon men 
of* whatever religion, would miraculoufly 
fufpend the laws of nature, in order to 
teftify his difpleafure at an honeft fedl of 
Chriftians, led innocently into error ? Did 
he alfo believe what Procopius adds, that 
two of thefe orthodox Chriftians were again 
deprived of fpeech, as a punifliment in- 
fliiSled by the Almighty for cohabiting 
witJi proftitutes ? 

I proceed to our famous hiftorian, the 
Earl of Clarendon, the other perfon I had 
in view. A man long in public bufinefs, 

{a) Prolegomena to his HiAory of the Goths. 
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a confummate politician and well ftored 
with knowledge from books as well as 
from experience, might be fortified againft 
foolifh miracles, if any man can be for- 
tified : and yet behold his fuperftitiou^ 
credulity in childifh ftories ; no. lefs weak 
in that particular, than was his cotem- 
porary Grotius. He gravely relates an 
incident concerning the aflaflinatioti of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the fum of 
which follows. " There were many fto- 
** ries fcattered abroad at that time, of 
^' prophecies and predi(flions of the Dube'^ 
** untimely and violent death j one of 
" which was upon a better foundation 
V of credit, than ufually fuch difcpurfes 
f* are founded upon. There was an o£B- 
** cer in the King's wardrobe in Windfor 
*' caftle, of reputation for honefty and dif^ 
t* cretion, and at that time about the age 
^ of fifty. About fix months before the 
*^ miferable end of the Duke, this man 
" being in bed and in good health, there 
** appeared to him at midnight a man of 
^ a venerable afpecl, who drawing the cur- 
^f tains and fixing his eye upon him, faid, 
^' Do you know me, Sir. The poor mrfn, 
*^ half dead with fear, anfwered, That he 
- . ' I- 1 :^ " thought 
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'^. thought him to be Sir George VilUets, 
♦* father to the Duke. Upon which he 
^ was ordered by the apparition, to go to 
^^ the Duke and tell him, that if he did 
^^ not fbmewbat to ingratiate bimfelf with 
^* the peofde, he would be fuffered to live 
** but a fhort time^ The fame perfon ap- 
^^ peared to him a fecqnd and a third time, 
•* reproaching him bitterly for not perr 
^ forming his promife. The poor man 
*^ pluckM up as much courage as to excui^ 
^* himfelf, that it was difficult to find ac- 
^^ cefs to the Duke, and that he would be 

^^ thought a madfnan. The apparition 
^* imparted to him feme fecrets, which he 
** faid would be his credentials to the 
" Duke. The officer^ introduced to the 
^^ P:ttke by Sir Ralph Freeman, wasrecei- 
** ved courteouljy . They walked together 
*^ near an hour ; and the Duke fometimes 
*^ fpoke with great commotion, tho^ his 
•* iervants with Sir Ralph were at fuch a 
diftance that they could not hear % 
word. : The oflSicer, returning from the 
^* Duke, told Sir Ralph, that .when he 
^* mentioned the particulars that were ta 
•^ 4jain him credit,, the Duke's colour chan- 
!? ged| aiid Jie fwor^ the officer c©uld 
[ r Coqag 
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^ come to ^at biowledge only by the 
" devil ; for that thefe particulars were 
** known only to himfelf, and to one per- 
^ fon more, of whofe fiddity he was fe- 
** cure. The Duke, who went to accom- 
** pany the King at hunting, was obfer- 
** red to tide all the morning in deep 
" thought; and before the morning was 
^^ fpeni^ left the field and alighted at his 
*' mother^s houfe, with whom he Was 
" Ihut up for two or three hours. When 
" the Duke left her, his countenance ap- 
peared full of trouble, with a mixture 
of anger, which never appeared before « 
in converfing with her: and {he was 
** found overwhelmed with tears, and in 
" great agony. Whatever there was of all 
*• this, it is a notorious truth, that when 
^ flic heard of the Duke's murder, {he 
^ feemed not in the leaft furprifed, nor 
^' did exprefs much forrow." 

The name of Lord Clarendon calls for 
more attention to the foregoing relation 
than otherwife it would deierve. Ic is no 
article of the Chriftian faith, that the dead 
Jiref^Fvc their connection with the living, 
or are ever fuffcrcd t6 return to this world : 
we have no foUd evidence for fuch a fadl ; 

and 
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and rtrely hear; of it, except io tales for 
amufing or terrifying children. Secondly, 
The (lory is inconfiftent with the fyftem 
of Providence; which, for the bed pur-^ 
pofes, has drawn an impenetrable veil be-^ 
tween us and futurity. Thirdly, This 
apparition, tho' fuppofed to be endowed 
with a miraculous knowledge of future 
events,, is however deficient in. the fagacity 
that belongs to a perfon of ordinary under- 
Handing. It appears twice to the officer, 
without thinking of giving him proper 
credentials ; nor does it think qf them till 
fuggefted by the officer. Fourthly, Why 
did not the apparition go diredly to the 
Duke himfelf ; what neceffity for employ- 
ing a third perfon ? The Duke muft have 
been much more affe<5led with an appari- 
tion to himfelf, than with the hearing it 
at fecond hand. The officer was afraid of 
being taken for a madman ; and the Duke 
had fome reafon to think him fuch, 
Laftly, The apparition happened above 
three months before the Duke^s death ; 
and yet we. hear not of a fingle ftep taken 
by him, in purfuance of the advice he 
got. The authority of the hiftorian and 
the regard we owe him, have drawn fron\ 
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mc the foregoing reflections, which with 
refped to the ftory itfelf are very little ne* 
ceffary ; for the evidence is ireally not fuch 
as to verify any ordinary occurrence. His 
Lordlhip acknowledges, that he had no 
evidence but common report, faying, that 
it was one of the many ftories fcattered 
abroad at that time. He does not fay, that 
the ftory was related to him by the officer, 
whofe name he does not even mention, or 
by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, 
or by the Duke's mother. If any thing 
happened like what is related, it may with 
good reafon be fuppofed that the officer 
was crazy or enthufiaftically mad: nor 
hive we any evidence beyond common re- 
port, that he communicated any fecret to 
the Duke. Here are two remarkable in- 
ftances of an obfervation made above, that 
a man may be high in one fcience and very 
low in another. Had Grotius, or had 
Clarendon, ftudied the fundamentals of 
reafon and religion coqlly and impartially, 
as they did other fciences, they would never 
have given faith to reports fo ill vouched, 
and fo contradidlory to every found prin- 
ciple of theology. ' 
Another fource of erroneous reafoning, 

i» 
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Is a fingular tenden<!iy in the niind of maa 
to myfteries aiul hiddeb nmmngs. Whelre 
an objedl makes a deep impreffion, the 
bufy.mind is feldom fatisfied with the 
fimple and obvious intendment : invention 
is roufed to allegorize, and to pierce in«- 
to hidden views and purpoles. I have a 
iDiotable example at hand, with refped to 
forms and ceremonies in religious wor*- 
Chip, Jofqphus {a)y talking of the taber^ 
nacle, has the following paiTage. *^ Let 
*^ any man coniider the ftrudlure of the 
*^ tabernacle, the facerdotal veftments, the 
** veflels dedicated to the fervice of the 
^* altar ; and he mud of neoeility be coi^ 
" vinced, that our lawgiver was a pioua 
^^ man, and that all the clamours againft 
^^ us and our profeiBon, are mere calum^ 
** ny. For what are all of thcfe but the 
•• image of the whole world ? This will 
appear to any man who ibberly and imr- 
partially examines the matter. The ta«> 
bernacle of thirtj cubits is divided into 
three parts j two for the priefts in g/^ 
neral, and as free to them as the earth 
and the fea; the third, where no mor- 
^* tal muft be admitted, is as the heaven, 

{a) Jewish AntiquitieSi book |. 
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** referJireA fpr God. himfelf. The tweke 
** jpaves of ihew-bre^-d iigaify the twelve 
** mojiiths of tjie year. The candleftick, 
^* compofed of feven branches, refers to 
" the twelve figns of the zodiac, through 
^* which the feven planets ftiape their 
** courfej and the feven lamps on the top 
*' of the feven branches bear an analogy 
^* to the planets themfelves. The curtains 
" of four colours reprefent the four ele- 
" ments. The fine linen fignifies the 
** earth, as flax is raifed there. By tho 
" purple is underftood the fea, from the 
" blood of the murex, which dies that 
*^ colour. The violet colour is a fymbol 
" of the air j and the f carlet of the fire, 
" By the linea garment of the high- 
" prieft, is defigned the whole body of tha 
"earth : by the violet colour the heavens. 
** The pomegranates fignify lightning : 
** the bells tolling fignify thunder. The 
" four-coloured epbod bears a refem- 
^* blance to the very nature of the uni- 
** verfe, and the interweaving it with gold 
" has a regard to the rays of light. The 
*\ girdle about the body of the prieft is as 
*' the fea -about the globe of the earth. 
** The two fardonyx ftones are a kind of 

VofcJII, M m *' figure 
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" figure of the fun and moon ; and the 
** twelve other ftones may be underllood| 
** either of the twelve months, or of the 
** twelve figns in the zodiac. The vio- 
** let-coloured tiara is a refemblance of 
*• heaven ; and it would be irreverent to 
•• have written the facred name of God 
** upon any other colour. The triple 
** crown and plate of gold give us to un- 
** derfland the glory and majefty of Al- 
♦* mighty God. This is a plain illuftra- 
^* tion of thefe matters ; and I would not 
" lofe any opportunity of doing juftice to 
^* the honour and wifdom of our incom- 
^* parable lawgiver." How wire-draw4 
and how remote from any appearance of 
truth, are the foregoing allufions and 
imagined refemblances ! But religious 
forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
are never held to be fo. If an ufeful pur- 
pofe do not appear, it is taken for grant- 
ed that there mud be a hidden meaning ; 
and any meaning, however childifli, will 
ferve when a better cannot be found. 
Such propenfity there is in dark ages for 
allegorizing, that even our Saviour's mi- 
racles have not ^fcaped. Where-ever any 
feeming difficulty occurs in the plain fenfe^ 
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die fathers of the church, Origen, Augu-* 
(tine, and Hilary, are never at a lofs for a 
myftic meaning. **' Sacrifice to the cele- 
** dial gods with an odd number, and to 
" the terreftrial gods with an even ftum- 
** ber/' is a precept of Pythagoras. An-* 
other is, " Turn round in adoring the 
*** gods, and fit down when thou haft wor- 
•* (hipped.*' The learned make a ftrange 
pother about the hidden meaning of thefe 
precepts. But, after all, have they any 
bidden meaning? Forms and ceremonies 
are ufeful in external worflbip, for. occupy- 
ing the vulgar; and it is of no impbrtance 
what they , be, provided they prevent the 
mind from wandering. Why fuch partia- 
lity to ancient ceremonies, when no hidden 
meanii^ is fuppofed in thofe of Chriftians^ 
fuch as bowing to the eaft, or the prieft 
performing thef liturgy, partly in a black 
upper garment, pardy in a white ? No ideas 
are more fimple than of numbers, nor lefs 
fufceptible of any hidden meaning; and 
yet the profound Pythagoras has imagined 
many fuch meanings. The number* one^ 
fays he, having no parts, reprefents the. 
I)eity: it reprefents alfo order, peace, and 
tranquillity, whieh refult from unity of 

M » a fentiment. 
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fcritimcnt. The nuitittF ^/w^ reprcfents^ 
diforder, confufidn, and cbange.^ He^dif^ 
covered in the number three tHe^ mbffi 
fublimc myfteries : all things are cdmpo- 
fcd, fays he, of three fubttances; The 
numberyi«r is holy in its iiatpre, ind Gon- 
ftitutes the divine effence, which, cotififts^ 
in unity, power, benevolcnce,^ and wi£^ 
dom. Would one belie ve^ that. the :great 
philofapher, who demonftratfcd thei47th 
propofition of the firft bQok of Eudid^ 
was the inventor of fuch chtildifh comc^its? 
Perhapp Pythagoras meaut only to divert! 
himfeif with them, Wlietbcr &/or not^ 
it feems diflScult tabe explained, liow fbch 
trifles were preferved in memory^ and 
handed down to us through fo many ge-^ 
nerations. All that can be: iaid is,, that 
during the infancy bf knowledge, every 
novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long cburfe of time to feparate the corn 
from the chaff*. A certain writer, fmit?- 

ten 



* The following precepts of the fame philoib- 
pter, tho* now only fit for the Child's Guide, were 
originally cherifhed, and preferved in memory, as 
emanations of fuperior wifdom. " Do not enter a 
** temple for worfbip, but with a decent air. Ren- 
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tefa ^kfe the concert of ividden meanings, 
has applied histalent to the corift^llation* 
6F the zodiatc. The /w« typifies the force 
or heat of the fbn in the riionth of July, 
when he enters that conftellation; The 
conftellatiori w^iefcithe fun is in the month 
ef Augu(^ is termed the •t/zVjw, figmfying 
%ht dcS^^harvcfti^ ^ He-eiitfei^s the hatdftie 
iti Septttftbcr, denoting the equality of 
d^y and flight. The foorpion^ where he is 
fdtind in O^lobefj is ati emblem of the 
diliafes ribat are frequent during that 
jbdntiv/&c«'- The bakncei I acknowlecjge; 
is well hit offj l>u^ I fei^not clearly the 
refemblanoe of the force bl>ta lion to the 
hcatof the:fiiaj and'ftilUefi^that of-har^ 
VBft xo a i;firgin j the fprrng wotild be moi^e 
happily reprefented by a virgin, and the 
harveltby a^woman iiv the a^ of delivery. 
Our tendency to niyftcry and allegory, 

^ der not fife painful bj undertaking too many af- 
V* fairs. B^ abirajs ready for, wiwt iiay happen. 
«« Ncvpr bind ypuriielf by a vow, nor by an oatb. 
** Irritate not a man who is angry.'* The feven wife 
men of Greece made a figure in their time; but it 
would :be uhreafonable to expedt, that what they 
taught during the infancy of knowledge^ ihould a^k< 
a figure in its inaturity. 

difplay 9 
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difplays itfelf with great vigoutf in thinln 
^ng of our forefathers and of the ancients 
in general, by means of the veneration 
that is paid them. Before writing was 
known, ancient hiftory is made up of tra-i 
ditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled 
England; and the Scots are defcended 
from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian kingw 
Have we not equally reafon to think, that 
the hidories of the heathen gods are in-* 
yolved in fable ? We pretend not to Mraw 
any hidden meaning from the former: 
why fhould we fufpedt any fuch meaning 
in the latter ?. AJlegory. is a fpecies of wri- 
ting too refine<ltfor a favage or barbarian ; 
it is the fruit of a cultivated imagination ; 
and was a late invention even in Greece* 
The allegories of Efbp are. of the iimpleft 
kind : yet they were compofed after learn-* 
ing began to flourifli ; and Cebes, whofe 
allegory about the life of man is juftly 
celebrated, was a difciple of Socrates. Pre-,, 
pofleffion however in favour of the an- 
t:ients makes us conclude, that there mufi: 
be fome hidden meaning or allegory in 
their hiftorical fables ; for no better reafon 
than that they are deftitute of common 
fenfe. In the Greek mythology, there 
^ • are^ 



are numberlefs fables related as hiilorical 
fads merely; witnefs the fable of gods 
mixing with women, and procreating gi- 
ants, like what we find in the fabulous 
hiftories of many other nations. Thefe gi- 
ants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo 
keeps the flieep of Admetus : Minerva 
ijprings from the head of Jove * ; Bacchus 
is cut out of his thigh : Orpheus goes to 
hell for his wife : Mars and Venus are 
caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thou- 
fand other fuch childifh flories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the invention 
of fuch fooliih fables, became illufbrious 
for arts and fciences ; and ^ nothing would 
fatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philofbphers, even when 
mere, favages. Hence endlefs attempts to 

* However cafy it may be to draw an allegorical 
pieaning out of that fable, I cannot admit any fuch 
meaning to have been intended. An allegory is a 
fable contrived to illuftrate fome acknowledged truth, 
by making a deeper impreffion than the truth would 
make in plain words; of which we have feveral beau- 
tiful inftances in the Spedtator (Elements of Criticifm* 
chap. 20. § 6.). But the fable here was underftood 
to be a matter of faA, Minerva being worlhipped by 
the Greeks as a real goddefs, the daughter of Jupiter 
without a mother. 

deteiSt 
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deteA myfterics and hiddea meaaings in 
their fables. Let other interpreters of that 
kind pafs : they give me no concern. But 
I cannot, without the deepeft concern, 
behold our illuftrious philolbpher Bacon 
employing his talents fo abfurdly. What 
imbecillity muft there be in human na- 
ture, when fo great a genius is capable of 
fuch puerilities ! As a fubje(5l fo humbling 
is far from being agreeable^ I confine my- 
felf to a few inftances. In an ancient 
fable, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay ; and kindling a bundle of birch rods 
at the chariot of the fun, brought dowi^ 
fire to the earth for the ufe of his creature 
man. And tho' ungrateful man complain-^ 
ed to Jupiter of that theft, yet the ^d, 
pleafed with the ingenuity of Prometheus, 
not only confirmed to man the ufe of 
fire, but conferred on him a gift much 
more confiderable ; the gift was perpetual 
youth, which was laid upon an afs to be 
carried to the earth. The afs, wanting to 
, drink at a brook, was oppofed by a fer- 
pent, who infilled to have the burden, 
without which, no drink for the poor afs. 
And thus, for a draught of plain water, 
was perpetual youth transferred from naaa 

to 
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10 the ferfttnt This fable has it ftriking 
teibnblance to many in the Edda ; and, 
in the mabner of the Edda, accounts for 
^e invention of fire, and for the mortali- 
ty of man. Nor is there in all die Edda 
one more childifh^ or more dillant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It 
is handled however by our philofopher 
with much folemn gravity ^ as if every 
iburce of wifdom were locked up in it. 
The explanation he gives, being too long 
to be copied here, (hall be reduced to a 
few particulars. After an elogium upon 
fire, his Lordfhip proceeds thus. ** The 
*• manner wherein Prometheus ftole his 
•^ fire, is properly defcribed from the na- 
•• ture of the thing ; he being faid to have 
•* done it by applying a rod of birch to the 
" chariot of the fun : for birch is ufed in 
** ftriking and beating ; which clearly de- 
•* notes fire to proceed from violent pet^ 
•* cuffions and collifions of bodies, where-* 
*• by the matters ftruck are fubtilized, 
•• rarefied, put into motion, and fo pre- 
** pared to receive the heat of the celeftial 
** bodies* And accordingly they, in a 
^^ clandeftine and fecret manner, ihatcfai 
^ fire, as it were by ftcalth, from the 
Vot. IIL / N n ** chariot 
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" chariot of tlie fun." He goes on as fait- 
lows. " The next is a remarkable part of 
the fable ; which reprefents, that men, 
inftead of gratitude, accufedboth Pro- 
" metheus and his fire to Jupiter: and yec 
the accufation proved fb pleafant to Ju« 
piter, that he not only indulged manr 
" kind the ufe of fire, but conferred upon 
** them perpetual youth. Here it may 
" feem ftrange, that the fin of ingratitude 
** fhould meet with approbation or reward. 
" But the allegory has another view ; and 
** denotes, that the accufation both of hu- 
** man nature and human art, proceeds 
from a noble and laudable temper of 
mind, viz. modefty ; and alfo tends to 
a very good purpofe, viz. to ftir up 
" frefli induftry and new difcoveries.**' 
Can any thing be more wire-drawn ? 

Vulcan, attempting the chaftity of Mi- 
nerva,, had recourfe to force. In the 
ftruggle, hisjem^j falling upon the ground, 
produced EricSonius ; whofe body from 
the middle upward was comely and well 
proportioned, his th;ghs and legs fmalt 
and deformed like an eel. Confcibus of 
that defedl, he was the inventor of cha- 
riots J whic|;i lliowed the gra«ful part of 

- - ^# • Ills 
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his body, and concealed what was de- 
formed. Liften to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. " Art, by the various 
" ufes it makes of fire, is here reprefented 
*' by Vulcan: and Nature is reprefented 

by Minerva, becaufe of the induftry 

employed in her works. Art, when it 
** offers violence to Nature in order to 
" bend her to its purpofe, feldom attains 
" the end propofed. Yet, upon great » 
" ftruggle and application, there proceed 
** certain imperfe<5t births, or lame abor- 
" tive works; which however, with great 
*-' pomp and deceitful appearances, are 
*** triumphantly carried about, and fhown 
" by impoftors.'* I admit the ingenuity, 
of that forc'd meaning; but had. the in-i- 
ventor of that fable any latent mining ? 
If he had, why did he conceal it ? The in- 
genious meaning would have merited 
praife ; the fable itfelf none at all. 

I Ihall add but one other inftance, for 
they grow tirefome. Sphinx was a mon- 
fter, having the face and voice of a virgin, 
the wings of a bird, and the talons of a 
gryphin. She refided on the fummit of a 
mountaii), ^ near the city Thebes; Her 
manner was, to lie in ambufh fpr travel- 

' - ' N n ? lers, 
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lers, to prc^fe darl; r'tddks which ihe re- 
ceived from the Mufes, and to tear tbolc 
tp pieces who cpuld not folve them. Th^ 
Thebans halving offered their kingdom to 
the man who fliould interpret thefe riddles, 
Oedipus prefcnted himfelf before the inon- 
fter, ^nd he was required to e][^pj[am the 
following riddle: What creature i$ that, 
which being bom four-footed^ become* 
afterwards two-footed, then three-footcdj^ 
^nd laftly four-footed again. Oedipus 
anfwered^ It was man, who in his infancy 
prawU upon his hands and feet, theii 
walks upright upon his two feet, walks ii| 
old age with a ftick, an^ at laft lies four-^ 
footed in bed. Oedipus haying thus ob*^ 
tained the vidlory, ilew the monfter; an4 
laying the parcafe upon an afs^ carried it 
off in triumph. Now for the explanation. 
This is an elegant and in(tru€live fable, 
invented to reprefent fcience : for Scir 
^* ence may be called a monfter, being 
flrangely ga^ed at and ^dmired by the 
ignors^nt. Her figurp and form is var 
" rious, by reafpn of thp vaft variety of 
fubjedls that fcience cpnfiders. Her 
Toice and countenance are repreiente4 
female, by rcafpi;i c^ h?f gay appear- 

•* ance, 
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" «ace, and volubility of fpeech. Wiugj 

^^ are added, becaufe the fciences and their 

inventions fly about in a mcnnent j ibr 

knowledge, like light coinmtinicate<i 

from^ torch to torch, i$ prefently catch*" 

ed, and cc^^ufly diffaied. Sharp and' 

hooked talons are elegantly attributed' 

*^ to her J becaufe the axioms and argu* 

^^ ments of feience fix dowp the mind, and 

•* keep it from moving or flipping away.** 

Again: ** All fcience feems placed on 

•' high, as it were on the tops of moup- 

•^ tains that are hard to climb: for fci^ 

^^ ^nce is juftly imagined a fublime aiid 

^^ Ifctfty thing, looking down upon igno«^ 

^^ ranpe, and at the fame time taking an 

'^ extenfiye view on all fides, as is ufiial 

^^ on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is^ 

-^ fa id to proppfe difficult queftions and 

" riddles, which fhe received from the 

" Mufes. Thefe queflions, while they re-? 

•^ main with the Mufes, may be pfeaiknt, 

^' as contemplation and enquiry ;ire when 

•* knowledge is their only aim : but after 

" they are delivered to Sphinx, that i$, t& 

'^ pradiice, which impels to adlion^ choice^ 

^ and determination ; then it is that they 

^* becop^e feyer^ aqd torturing } and unr 
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** lefs lolved; ftrangely perplex the human 
•* mind, and tear it to pieceis. It is with 
** the ntmoft elegance' added in the fable, 
* that the carcaie of Sphin^c was laid up- 
" 'on an alS ; for there is nothing fo fubtile 
*J and abftrufej but after being made plain, 
*^ may be conceived by the flowed capa- 
•-* city.** According to fuch latitude of in- 
terpretation, there is nothing more eafy 
than to make quidliht ex quolibet^ 

i ^ ' * . . . . * 

** Who would not laugh if fuch a man there be ? » 
*•* Who would not weep ifAtticus were hef^ 

:: J will detain the reader but a moment 
longer, to hear what our author: fays in 
jiifti^canon of fuch myfterious meaning.* 
Out of many reafons, I feledl the two fol- 
lowing. " It may pafs for a farther indi- 
** cation of a conceakd and fecrqt meaning, 
•^ that fome of thefe ffebles are fo abfurd 
•* ^ and idle in their narration, as to pro- 
*^ claim an allegory even afar off. A fable 
** that' carries probability with it,* may be 
*^ fuppofed: invented for pleafure, or in 
** imitation of hiftory; but what could 
V never be conceived or related in this 
*♦. way, muft furely have a different ufe. 
^ ^or cxaniple, what a monftrottfe fi<94on 
en •' " is 



** is this, That Jupiter fliould, take to/ 
-** to wife ; and as foon as he found her 
" pregnant eat her up; whereby he alfb 
** conceived, and out of his head brought 
^* forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal 
" could, but for the fake of the moral it 
" couches, invent fuch an abfurd dream 
" as this, fo much out of the road of 
" thought." At that rate, the more ridi- 
culous or abfurd a fable is, the more in- 
ftrudlive it muft be. This opinio^: re- 
fembles that of the ancient Germans with 
refpedl to mad women, who were held to 
be fo wife, as that every thing they uttered 
was prophetic. Did it never occur to our 
author, that in the infancy of the reaibn- 
ing faculty, the imagination is fuffered to 
roam withoutcontroul, as in a dream ; and 
that the vulgar in all ages are delighted 
with wonderful ftoriesj the more out of 
nature, the more to their tafte? 

We proceed to the other reafon. " The 
" argument of moft weight with me is, 
" That many of thefe fables appear not 
** to have been invented by theperfons 
who relate and divulge them, whether 
Homer, Hefiod, qv others ; for if L were 
aflured they firft flowed from thofe later 






" times 
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^ times and a\ithore, I fhould never exped 
" any thing fingularly great or nobk from 
" fuoli an origin. But whoever atten* 
" tively confiders the thing, will find, that 
** thefe fables are delivered down by thofe 
•* writers, not as matters then firft in* 
" vented, but as received and embraced 
** in earlier ages. And this principally 
** raifes my eftecm of thofe fables j which 
*' I receive, not as the produA of the age, 
*^ or invention of the poets, but as facred 
*• relics, gentle whifpers, and the breath 
** of better times, that from the tradi« 
^^ tions of more ancient nations, came at 
** length into the flutes and trumpets of 
** the Greeks!.?* Was it our author^s fin- 
cere opinion, that the farther back we 
trace the hiftory of man, the more of fci- 
ence and knowledge is found ; and confe- 
quently that favages are the moft learned 
of all men ? 

The following fable of the favage Ca- 
nadians ought to be myfterious, if either 
of the reafons urged above be conclufive. 
•* There were in the beginning but fix 
^ men in the world, (from whence fprung 
" is not faid) : one of thefe afcended to 

" heaycn 
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** lieavea in queft of a woman named A- 
^* tahentjic^ and had carnal knowledge of 
" her. She being thrown headlong from 
** t|ije height of the empyrean, was recei- 
" ved on the back of a tortoife, and de- ' 
** livered of two children, one of whom 
** flew the otben" This fable is fo ab- 
furd, that k muft have a latent meaning j 
and one needs but copy our author to 
pump a deep myftery out of it, however 
little intended by the inventer. And if 
cither abfurdity or antiquity entitle fables 
to be held facred relics, gentle whifpers, 
and the breath of better times, the follow- 
ing Japanefe fables are well intitled to 

thefe diftinguifliing epithets. " Bunfio, 
in wedlock, having had no children for 
many years, addrefled her prayers to the 
gods, was heard, and was delivered of 
500 eggs. Fearing that the eggs might 
produce monfters, flie packed them up in 
a box, and threw them into the river. An 
old fiflierman finding the box, hatched 
the eggs in an oven, every one of which 
produced a child. The children were fed 
with boiled rice and mugwort-leaves ; and 
being at laft left to fhift for themfelves^ 
they fell a-robbir^ on the highway, Hear- 
VoL. III. Q Q ing 
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ing of a man famous for great wealthy 
they told their ftory at his gate, and beg- 
ged fome food. This happening to be th? 
hpufe of their mother, fhe own*d them 
for her children, and gave a great ienter^ 
tainment to her friends and neighbours. 
She was afterward inlifled among the god- 
deffes by the name of Benjajten : her 50c) 
fons were appointed to be her attendants j 
and to this day (he is worfhipped in Japan 
^s the goddefs of riches." Take another 
fable of the fame (lamp. The Japanef^ 
have a table of lucky and unlucky days, 
which they believe to have been compofed 
by Abino Seimei, a famous aftrologer, 
and a fort of demif-god. They have the 
jfollowing tradition of him. ^' A young 
fox, purfued by hunters, fled into a tem- 
ple, and took Ihelter in the bofom of Ai? 
bino Jaflima, fon and heir to the king of 
the cotmtry. Refufing to yield the poor 
creature to the unmerciful hunters, ^ he 
defended himfelf with great bravery, and 
fet the fox at liberty. The hnntersj 
through refentmerit againft the young 
prince, murdered his royal father ; but 
|aflima revenged his father^s death, kill- 
ing the traitors with hi^ x)wn hand« Up- 
on 



on this fignal vidtory, a lady of incompa** 
rable beauty appeared to him, and made 
fuch an impreflion on his heart, that he 
took her to wife. Abino Seimei, procrea- 
ted of that marriage, was endowed with 
divine wifiiom, and with the precious gift 
of prophecy. Jaffima was ignorant that 
liis wife was the very fox whofe life he had 
faved, till fhe refumed by degrees her for-« 
zner fhape." If thefe be any hidden my- 
ftery in this tale, I fhall not defpair of 
finding a myftery in every fairy-tale in- 
vented by Madam Gomez. 

It is lamentable to obferve the flow pro* 
grefs of human underfianding and the fa- 
culty of reafon. If this reflection be ve- 
rified in our celebrated philofopher Bacon^ 
how much more in others ? It is Com- 
fortable, however, that human uiider- 
(landing is in a progrefs towafd maturity^ 
however flow* The fancy of allegorizing 
ancient fables, is now out of fafliion : en- 
lightened reafon has unmaflced thefe fables^ 
and left them in their nakednefs, as the 
invention of illiterate ages when wonder 
was the prevailing paflion. 

Having difcufled the firft two heads, I 
proceed to the third, viz. Erroneous rea- 

O o 2 ibning 
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foning occafioned by acquired biafle^. 
And one of thefe that has the grcatcft in- 
fluence in perverting the rational faculty, 
is blind religibus zeaL There is not in 
nature a fyftem more fimple or perfpicu- 
ous than that of pure religion ; and yet 
what a complication do we find in it of 
metaphyfical fubtilties and unintelligible 
jargon ! That fubje<fl being too well 
known to need illuftration, I (hall confine 
myfelf to a few inftances of the influence 
that religious fuperftition has on other 
fubjeds. 

A hiftory- painter and a player require 
the fame fort of genius. The one by co- 
lours, the other by looks and geflures, er- 
prefs various modifications of pailion, even 
what are beyond the reach of words ; and 
to accomplifh thefe ends, great fenfibility 
is requifice, as well as judgement. Why 
then is not a player equally refpedled with 
a hiftory- painter ? It was thought by zea- 
lots, that a play is an entertainment too 
fplendid for a mortified Chriftian ; upon 
which account players fell undei* church- 
cenfure, and were even held unworthy of 
Chriftian burial. A hiftory-painter, on 
the contrary, being frequently employed 

in 
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in painting for the chnrch^ was always iii 
high efteem. It is only among Proteftants 
that players are beginning to be reftored 
to their privileges as free citizens; and 
there perhaps never exiftcd a hiftory- 
painter more juftly efteemed, than Gar- 
rick, a player, is in Great Britain. Ari- 
fiarchus, having taught that the earth 
moves round the fun, was accufed by the 
Heathen priefts, for troubling the repofe 
of their houfehpld-gods. Copernicus, for 
the fame do6lrine, was accufed by Chri- 
flian priefls, as xontradiding the fcrip- 
tures, which talk of the fun's moving. 
And Galileo, for adhering to Copernicus, 
was condemned to prifbn and penance: 
he found it neceflary to recant upon l^is 
knees. A bias acquired from Ariflotle, 
kept reafon in chains for centuries. Scho- 
laflic divinity in particular, founded on 
the philofophy of that author, was more 
hurtful to the reafoning faculty than the 
Goths and Huns. Tycho Brache liiffered 
great perfecution for maintaining, that 
the heavens were fo far empty of matter 
as to give free courfe to the comets ; con- 
trary to Ariflocle, who taught, that the 
heavenjs are harder than a diamond: it 

was 
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^sks extremely ill taken, that a fimple mor- 
tal Ihould pretend to give Ariftotle the lie. 
During the infancy of reafon, authority 
is the prevailing argument*. 

Reafon is eafily warped by habit. In 
the difputes among the Athenians about 
adjuding the form of their government, 
thofe who lived in the high country were 
for democracy ; the inhabitants of the 
plains were for oligarchy 9 and the fea- 
men for monarchy. Shepherds are all 
equal : in a corn-country, there are a few 
mafters ^d many fervants : on ihipboard, 

there is one commander, and all the reft 
fubjedls. Habit was their advifer : none 
of them thought of confulting reafon, in 
order to judge what was the beft form 

♦ Ariftotle, It would appear, was left regarded 
"by his cotemporaries than by the moderns. Some 
perfons having travelled from Macedon all the way 
to Ferfia, with complaints againft Antipater i Alex- 
ander obferved, that they would not have made 
fo long a journey had they received no injury. And 
Caflander, fon of Antipater, replying, that their 
long journey was an argument againft them, truft- 
ing that witneftes would not be brought from fuch 
a diftance to give evidence of their calum6y ; Alex- 
ander, fmiling, faid, •< Tour argument is one of 
** Ariftotle'^ f6phifms, which will fcrvc either fide 
« equally.'^ , . . 

upon 



tipon the whole. Habit of a diflSrtent 
kind li^s an influence no lefs powerful. 
Perfbns who are in the habit of reafonfng. 
require demon ft ratfori for every thing : 
even afelf-evident propofitibn is not Tuf- 
fered to eftape.' Such deihonftrations oc-- 
cur more' than once in the Elements -of 
Euclid, nor has Afiftotle, with all hi$ 
Ikill in logic, entirely avoided them. 
Can any thing be more felf-evident, than 
the difference between pleafure and'nio- 
tion ? Yet Arrftotle attempts to demon* 
ilrate, that they are different. ^* No mo- 
*^ tion," fays he, " except circular mo- 
tion, is t)erfe(fl in any one point of 
time; there' is always fomething want*- 
ing during its courfe^ and it is not per- 
^' fedled till it arrive at its end. But plea* 
*' fure is pwfeift in every point of xxmt ; 
" being the fame from the beginning to 
" the end." The difference is clear from 
perception : but inftead of being clear 
from this demonftration, it fliould rather 
follow from it, that jpleafure is the iame 
with motion in a circle. Plato ftlfo att 
tempts to demonftrate a ffelf-evident pro** 
pofition, that a quality is not a body. 
« Every body/* fays he^ ^* is ^ fulqeA : 

. ** quality 
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•* quality is not a fubje^^ but an acci- 
•* dent ; er^Of quality is not a body. A- 
•* gain, A body cannot be in a fubjed : 
•* every quality is in a fubjedt ; ergo^ qua- 
" lity is not a body." But Defcartes af- 
for4$ the mod illuftrious ioilaiice of the 
land. He was the greateft geoipeter of the 
age he lived in^ and one of the greateft of 
»ny age j which infeniibly led him to orer- 
look intuitive knowledge, and to admit no 
propofitioo but what is demonftrated or 
proved in the regular form of fyllogifm^ 
He took a fancy to doubt even of his own 
exiftencei till he was convinced of it by 
the following argument. Cogito^ ergo Jum : 
I think^ therefore I exiJI. And what fort 
of a demonftration is this after all ? hi 
the very fundamental {H'opofition he ac- 
knowledges his ejdftence by the term /; 
and how abfurd is it, to imagine a proof 
iieceflary of what is admitted in the fun^ 
damental propofition ? In the next place, 
How does our author know that he 
thinks ? If nothing is to be taken for 
granted, an argpment is no lefs neceflary 
to prove that he thinks, than to prove that 
he ezifts. It is true» tl^t h§ h^s ijituitive 
knowledgie of hi$ th^niking ; \f\xK h^s he 

not 
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fl6t the fame of his exifting ? Would not 
a man deferve to be Jaughed at, who, af- 
ter warming himfelf at a fire, fliould ima- 
gine the following argument neceflary to 
prove its exiftence, " The fire burns, ergo 
^ it exifts ?" Liften to an author of high 
reputation attempting to demonftrate a 
felf-evident propofition. ** The labour of 
" B cannot be the labour of C ; becaufe it 
" is the application of the oi^ans and 
" powers of B, not of C, to the effeding 
** of fomething ; and therefore the labour 
*' is as much B's, as the limbs 3,nd faculties 
** made ufe of are his* Again, the effefl 
" or produce of the labour of B, is not the 
" effe<5i of the labour ofC: and therefore 
*^ this cSk&, or produce is B*$, not Cs ; 
** as much B's, as the labour was B's, and 
** not Cs : Becaufe, what the labour of 
" B caufes or produces, B produces by 
** his labour ; or it is the product of B 
** by his^ labour : that is, it is B's producfl^ 
not Cs or any other's. ' And if C fhould 
pretend to any property in that which B 
can truly call his^ he would a£l contrary 
to truth [ay 
la every fafejed of reafoning, to define 

{4) Religion of Nature delineated^ fe^, 6« parag. 2* 
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terms is neceflary in order to avoid mlf^ 
takes : and the only poflible way of defi- 
ning a term, is to exprefs its meaning in 
more fimple terma. Terms expreffing ideas 
that are fimple without parts, admit not 
of being defined, becaufe there are no 
terms more fimple to exprefs their mean-i- 
ing. To fay that every term is capable of 
a definition, is in effedl to fay, that terms 
reiemble matter ; that; as the latter is di- 
vifible without end, fo the former is re^ 
ducible into Ampler terms without end. 
The habit hpwever of defining is fo inve- 
terate in fpme men, that they will attempt 
tto define words fignifying fimple ideas* 
Is there any necefjity to define motion : do 
not children underfiand the meaning of 
the word ? And how is it pofiible to de- 
fine it, v^hen there are not words more 
fimple to define it by ? Yet Worfter {a) 
attempts that bold ta^k. *^ A continual 
" change of place," fays he, " or leaving 
** one place for another, without remain- 
^* ing fpr any fpac? of time in the fame 
*' place, i§ called tnofm.'^ That every 
t)ody in motion is continually changing 
place, is true : but change of place is not 

(a) >}atur^l f Ulofopbjy p, 3 1. 

niQtion; 
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motion : it is the effecft of motion. Gtave£l' 
end {a) defines motion thus, " Motua 
** eft tranflatio de loco in locum^ five con* 
*^ tinua loci mutatio * ;'* which is the fam« 
with the former. Yet this very author 
admits locus or place to fignify ^ fimple 
idea, incapable of a definition. Is it more 
fimple or more intelligible than motion I 
But, of all, the moft remarkable ^ defini"* 
tion of motion is that of Ariftotle, famous 
for its impenetrability, or rather abfurdi- 
ty, *' A£lus entis in potenda, quatenus in 
** potentia •!•.'' His definition of time is 
numtrus tnotus fecundum prius ac pojleriust. 
This definition as well as that of motion, 
may more properly be confidered as riddles 
propounded for exercifing invention. Not 
a few writers on algebra define negative 
quantities to be quantities lefs than no«* 
thing. 

Extenfion enters into the conception of 
every particle of matter j becaufe every 

(a) Elements of Phyfics, p. iS* 

♦ ** Motion* is, the removing from one placet to 
•* another, or a contioual change of place." 

t «* The aftion of a bebg in power, fo f ar as it ii 
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particle of matter has length, 1)readth, 
and thicknefs. Figure in the fame man- 
ner enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter ; becaufe every particle 
of matter is bounded. By the power of 
abftradlion, figure may be conceived in- 
dependent of the body that is figured ; and 
cxtenfion may be conceived independent 
of the body that is extended. Thefe par- 
ticulars are abundantly plain and obvi- 
ous ; and yet obferve what a heap of jar- 
gon is employed by the followers of Leib- 
nitz, in their fruitlefs endeavours to de- 
fine extenfion. They begin vj\th Jimple 
exijlencesy which they fay are unextended, 
and without parts. According to that 
definition, fimple exiftences cannot belong 
to matter, becaufe the fmalleft particle of 
matter has both parts and extenfion. But 
to let that pafs, they endeavour to fhow 
as follows, how the idea of extenfion ari- 
fcs from thefe fimple exiftences. " We 
*' may look upon fimple exiftences, as ha- 
*• ving mutual relations with refpedl to 
** their internal Hate : relations tliat form 
** a certain order in their manner of exift- 
" cnce. And this order or arrangement 
** of things, coexifting and linked toge- 
• ' *^ ther 
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^ ther but fo as we do not diftindlly un- 
** dcrftand how, caufes in us a confufed 
^ idea, from whence aiifes the appearance 
•^, of extenfion.'* A Peripatetic philofo- 
pher being afked,^ What fort of things thie 
fenfible fpecies of Ariftotle are, anfwered. 
That they are neither entities nor nonen- 
tities, but fomething interaaediate between 
the two. The famous aftronomer limael 
Bulialdus lays down the following propo- 
rtion, and attempts a mathematical de- 
monftration of it, *♦ That light is amean- 
*^ proportional between corporeal fubftance 
** and incorporeal/' 

I clofe with a curious fort of reafbning, 
fo fingular indeed as not to come under 
any of the foregoing heads. Th^ firft edi- 
tions of the latefl verfion of the Bible in- 
to Englifh, have the following preface. 
** Another thing we think good to admo- 
^ nifh thee of, gentle reader, that we have 
^ not tied ourfelves to an uniformity of 
^ phrafing, or to an identity of words, 
** as fome peradventure would wifli that 

we had done, becaufe they obforve, thajt 

fome learned men fomewbere hav^ been. 

as exadl as they could be that way, 
^ Truly, that we might not vary from the 

" fenfe 
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** ftnfe of that which we have tranflated 
before, if the word fignified the fame in 
both places, (for there be fome words 
** that be not of the fame fenfe every 
U where), we were efpecially careful, and 
** made a confcience according to our du- 
** ty. But that we fhould exprefs the fame 
*' notion in the fame parricular word ; as, 
** for example, if we tranflate the Hebrew 
** or Greek word once by purpq/e^ never 
to call it intent ; if one where journeying^ 
never travelling ; if one where thinks 
never fuppofe ; if one where pain^ never 
•* ache ; if one where joy^ never gladnefs^ 
** &c. ; thus to mince the matter, we 
" thought to favour more of curiofity than 
•* wifdom, and that rather it v^ijould breed 
*' fcorn in the Atheift, than bring profit 
** to the godly reader. For is fhe king- 
*' dom of God become words or fyllables I 
** Why fhould we be in bondage to them, 
** if we may be free ; ufe one precifely, 
" when we may ufe another, no lefs fit, 
as commodioufly ? We might alfo be 
charged by fcoffers, with fome unequal 
dealing toward a great number of good 
Englifh words. For as it is written by 
•* a certain great philofopher, that he 

•* fhould 
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^ fhould fay, that thofe logs were happy 
" that were made images to be worfhip- 
ped ; for their fellows, as good as they, 
lay for blocks behind the fire : fb if wc 
** fhould fay, as it were, unto certain 
" words. Stand up higher, have a place 
** in the Bible always ; and to others of 
** like quality. Get ye hence, be baniihed 
*' for ^ver, we might be taxed peradven- 
** ture with St James his words, namely, 
to be partial in ourfelves, and judges 
of evil thoughts.'* ^(sritur^ Can this 
tranflation be fafely rely'd on as the rule 
of faith, when fuch are the tranilators I 
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TN^ reviewing the foregoing Iketch, it oc- 
curred, that a fair analyfis of Ariftotle's 
logic, would be a valuable addition to the 
hiflorical branch. A diilin€l and candid 
account of a fyftem that for many ages 
governed the reafoning part of mankind, 
cannot but be acceptable to the public# 
Ci^riofity will be gratified, in feeing a 
phantom delineated that fo long fafcinated 
the learned world ; a phantom, which 
ihows infinite genius, but like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, is abfolutely ufelefs unlefs for rai- 
fing wonder. Dr Reid, profelTor of mo- 
ral philofophy in the college of Glafgow, 
relifhed the thought ; and his friendfliip 
to nie prevailed on him, after much foli- 
citation, to undertake the laborious talk. 
No man is better acquainted with Ari- 
ftotle's writings ; and, without any en- 
thufiaftic attachment, he holds that phi- 
lofopher to be a firft-rate g;enius. 

The 
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trbeJogicof Air^iftotkiias been on the 
decline movt thaa a cenwry: ; .and is at 
prefent Tfelc^pd to fahec^ wid/^coH^s. 
It; i3A9: Qicfpifiomlly 4>^n (!rkk:|£i!d fcj^ dif- 
j^ent yrrit^«^ but this i& the firlb at* 
t»npt X<> idraw^ k out of ks obfcurky incor 
day*^light' .From what fbUows, one ^11 biaf 
enabled to pafe a true. judgancnt on tha^ 
^rork, and to determine whether it. ought 
to joiake a branch of edtication. The 
Dod^or's eilay, as a capital artide in the' 
progre(^.aDd hiftory of the fcieocea, will b$ 
i^QAde welcome, even wkh the fatigue >o£ 
£|uee^tng through manythorny paths,, be^ 
feare ardiftinift yiew can be got of that an* 
cient and itupendous fabric. 

: It will at rfie fame time fhow the hurt 
that Ariftode has done to the reafoning 
faculty, by drawing it. oqt of its natural 
courfc itito devious paths. Hi* artificial 
0wde of reafoning, is no lefs fuper^cial 
tbadi J intncate : I fay, fuperf|cial; for in 
Qoneoflhis Icagical works^ is a fingle truth 
atkiemptad to be proved by fylldgifm that 
teqmres :a |>roof ; the propofitions he un^ 
dectakes to prove by fylbgifm, are all of 
thesr felf-dvident. Take for iirilance the 
fbpowing i ptt)jk)fition. That man:; has a 
Vttti III. Q^<3[ power 
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power of ielf-motioQ. To prove this, he 
aflumes the following a^dom, upon which 
indeed every one of his fyllogifms are 
founded. That whatever is true of a num- 
ber of particulars joined together, holds 
true of every oTne fcparately; whidh is 
thus exprefled in logical terms, Whatever 
is true of the genus, holds true of every 
ipecies. Founding upon that axiom, he 
reafons thus : ^' All animals have a power 
^* of fel&motion : man is an animal : ergo^ 
*t man has a power of ielf-motion/' Now 
if all animals have a power of felf-motion, 
it requires no argument to prove, that 
man, an animal, has that power : and 
therefore, what he gives as a concluiion or 
cpnfequence, is not really fo ; it is not i»« 
f erred from the fundamental proportion, 
but is included in it. At the fame time, the 
felf-niotive power of man, is a fadt that 
cannot be known but from experience j 
and ic i? more clearly known from expe<« 
rience f ban that of any other animal. Now, 
in attempting to prove man to be a fclf- 
nxotive animal, is it not abfurd, to found 
the argument on a propofition left dear 
than that undertaken to be demonflrated I 
^hat is here obferved, will be found apn 

: ' ' plicabl^ 
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plicable! to the greater part^ if not the whole^ 
of his fyllogifins* 

: Unlefs for the reafon now given, it 
would appear iinguJar, that Ariftotle ne- 

rer attempts to apply his fyllogiftic mode 
of reafoning to any fubjedt handled by 
bimielf : on ethics, on rhetoric^ and on 
poetry, he argnes like i rational l^ing^ 
without once putting in pradjtice any of 
his 6Wn rules. It is not fuppofable that a 
mian of his capacity eould be igno^nt^ 
how infufficient a fyllogifm is for difco- 
vering any latdnt truth. He certainly in- 
tended his fyftem of logic, chiefly if not 
folely, for difputation : and if fuch was 
his purpofc, he has been wonderfully fuc- 
eefsful; for nothing can be better contrived 
for wrangling and difputing without end* 
He indeed in a manner profefles this to be 
his aim, in his books De Sophi/Hcu ekncbis^ 
Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric 
of the Romtfh fpiritual power {hall be laid 
low in the duft, and fcarce a vellige re- 
main ] it will among antiquaries be a cu-^ 
rious enquiry. What was the nature and 
extent of a tyranny, more oppreflive to the 
minds of men, than the tyranny of ancient 
Rome was to their perfons. During every 

CLq 2 ftep 
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Aep of the enquiry, pofterity will rejoice 
over mental liberty, no lefs precious than 
perfonal liberty. The defpotifin of Ari- 
ftotle with refpedl to the faculty of reafon, 
was no lefs complete, than that of the 
Bifliop of Rome with refpedl. to religion; 
and It is now a proper fubjedi of curiofity^ 
to enquire into the nature and extent of 
that defpotifin. One cannot perufe the 
following flieets, without fympat^u?. paia 
for the weaknefs of man with i^efped to 
his nobleft faculty ; but that pain will re- 
double his fatisfadlion, in now being left 
free to the didtates of re^fon and coQimon 
ieafe. 

In my reyerles^, I have more than oncQ 
com|>are4 Ariftotle'? logic tQ a bubble 
made (tf foap-water for amufing chUdreit ; 
a beautiful figure with fplendid colours; 
fair on the outQde, empty within. It has. 
jfor more than two thaufaod years been the 
hard fate of Ariftotle's followers, legion like^ 
to embrace a cloud for a goddeis. — ^But 
this is more than fufficient for a preface: 
slnd I had almofl foi^ot, that I am detain- 
ing my readers from better entertainment, 
m UAening to Dr Reid« 

A 
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Of the Ftrft Three , Treatifes. 



Sect. r. 0^ the Author, : 

• • ♦ r 

ARiftotle had yer;^ uacammon adTah*^ 
tages i bom ia zA cage whca: tke 
phflofophical fpirk in Gnsece hadMong 
flouriChed, and i;^s iii^ its greateft Tij^^cmif ; 
brought up in the court • 6£ Macedon^ 
Whet« kls father W^$ tlid Kiiig^^ phyficbih } 
twenty yeaFi^ a favourite rclu)Iar of Plato, 
and tutor to Alex^der the Great ; wiia 
both honoured him with his friendfhip^' 
and fupp}ied him with every tkix^ necei^ 
faiy for the^ proi]^cutidn df his enquiries, 

Tfaefe advantages* he improved by* inde- 
fatigable ftudy^ and linmenie riding. 
He was the firft, w^ kxtow^ fays Strabo, 

who 
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iwrho compofed a library. And ih this the 
Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, copied 
hi$ example. As to his genius, it would 
be difrefpedtful to mankind, not to allow 
an uncommon (bare to a man who go* 
verned the opinions of the mod enlighten- 
ed part of the fpecies near two thoufand 
years. 

If his talents had been laid out iblely^ 
for the difcovery of truth and the good of 
mankind, his laurels would have remain- 
ed for ever frefli : but he feems to have 
had a gre^tet pafl^on for fame than for 
truth, and to have wanted rather to be 
admired as the prince of philofophers than 
to_beufefulr fi> that it is dubious,^ whe- 
^er there be in his charia<5ler, mod of the 
philofopher or o£:the fophift* The opi- 
nion of Lord Bacon is not without proba- 
bility, That his ambition was as bound- 
lefs as that of his royal pupil; the one 
afpiring at univerfal monarchy over the 
bodies and fortunes of men, the other over 
their opinions. If this wass the cafe, it 
cannot be faid, that the philosopher pnr- 
fued his aim with lefs induftry, lefs abi- 
lity, or lefs fuccefs than the hero. 

His. writings carry too evident marks 

of 



of that philofophical pride, va^ty, and 
eiivy, which have often fullied the charac^. 
ter of the learned. He determines boldly 
things above all human knowledge; and 
enters upon the mod difficult queftionlSy' 
as his pupil entered on a b^k;^) with full 
^ifiurance of fuccefs. He delivers ^his djSM 
cifions oracularly, and without airjr £&ir o£ 
miftake. Rather than confefs his igho«i 
rance^ he hides it Under hard words: land: 
ambiguous expreffion$, of which his .in^> 
terpretets • can make what! |iiiey pleitfe. 
Therfe is even reafon to fufpedt,) that h& 
wrote ofttn witjt affeifted obfcurity^ -dthor: 
tfiat the air of myftery might ^ procure 
greater veneration, or that^ his books nu^t 
be under ftood only by the adepts wHo faad- 
been initiated in his philofophy. 
^ His cotiduA towards the writers thar 
went beforehim has been much cenfured. 
After the manner of the Ottoman |)rinces, 
fays Lord Verulam, he thought his throne 
could not be fecure unlefs he killed all his 
brethren. Ludovicus ViveS charges hitn' 
with detracting from all phitofbphers, that 
he might derive that glory to himfelf» of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes 
f^n author but with a view to cenfure, andf 

is 
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ifexUDtc very fair' in r^Kl^li^jthfi^.c^iH; 
BiDnsrbrfaiiihlie oetiilunea» . /, : .: . ; 

The feufcs we hav« mfentiofi^d.are^^^iejbj 
as mightf be,a(p(<3b^ in att|a%.-^h(> had; 

tiic dariing aiixbittan . to bci .traafi^ted t^^ 
all .future (a^;iQ^ its.ithfcprifice of^gfi^lo:; 
iiqiherfil,. as;bfoev^.ho ,had F^r5i§d..eyj?fy: 
bcancil c^: tnmito fexovledge i9>tS;\umQft, 
linii^j and *toi ^as not ;very;fcru|)i[ilQp#, 
about the nieaA^ ihe. took jtjo: pt^i^/^hid^ 

end. y. . •: ;., 'i ' ^- j^ ._ :/ ) r,:.'\ :'.,', ; 

iWejought; hosireYer,^ tor do lun^ the jur 
ftice:.to qbferte^ tiiatr aUhQvig^ otb? J>rid? 
and:inaQity:of ' the tfbpiSfi a|}peari$PQ) 9^9$}v 
m. his writi^ags in abftr^ flijilpftjphy ; 
ydt in ifetWai , hifl;6ry th:? ; fiddjsy ^l" his, 
liarratioas fcctosttr he ^^^\x<>j\^^\}fi^\ir 
ftryj and he always' diftingpHhes; between 
wh&t he knew.ajijd wh^t he iiad J)y report. 
And even in abftr^<5l;philofophy, it woul4 
l?e xuifair to impute to AriftoUe. all t^ie 
feuhs, ajl the obft?iritieSj an^;^!? the. con- 
trgtiifJliop^i th^ ,arf tfi be> fo]Wd in his. 
wrkingSrf The gr^te^ part, fndjperhapsi 

the beft partijpf :t>i$: writii^gs isioft^ Jhere 
is >re?ifpn to jipubt -whetlier fpiaa^e ,of thofo 
W€ ^fcribeto hiinp be r^^lly. l?j^| andj whe-, 
tlvff: what arf his h^ npLinuch vitiated and 

interpolate4 
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interpolatedi Thefe fufpicions are jufti- 

fied by the fate of Arifl:otle*s writings^ 

which is judicioufly related, from the beft 

authorities, in Bayle's didionary/ under 

the article Tythiiniony to which I refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are^ 

1 . One book of the Categories, o.. One of" 

Interpretatioi^. 3^ Firft Analytics, two 

books. 4. Laft Analytics, two books. 

5. Topics, eight books. 6. Of Sophifms^ 

one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions 

many others that are loft. Thofe I have 

mentioned ha^ commonly been publifhed 

together^ under the name of Anjiotlis Or^ 
ganofij or bis Logic} and for many ages^ 

Porphyry's Inttodudtion to the Categories 

has been prefixed to them^ 

Sect. a. 0/ JPorpbyr/s htroduSiion^ 

In this Introdudlion, which is addrefled 
to Chryfoarius, the author obferves. That 
in order to underftand Ariftotk's dodrine 
concerning the categories, it is neCeflary 
to know what a genus is, what a fpecies^ 
what a fpecific difference^ what a property^ 
iamd "whdiX 2ih addid^t } that the knowledge 
of thefe is alfbVery ufeful in definition, 

Vol. IlL " R r ia 
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in divifioDy and even in demonftration : 
therefore he propofc^, in this little trad, 
to deliver fhortly and fimply the dodlrine 
of the ancients^ and chiefly of the Peri- 
patetics, concerning thefe five predicables ; 
avoiding the more intricate queftions con- 
cerning them; fuch as, Wheiher genera 
and fpecies do really exift in nature ? or, 
Whether they are only conceptions of the 
human mind ? If they exift in nature. 
Whether they are corporeal or incorporeal I 
and. Whether they are inherent in the 
objeds of fenfe, or disjoined from them I 
Thefe, he fays, are very diflicult queftions, 
and require accurate difcuffion ; but that 
he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very mi- 
nutely each of the five words above men- 
tioned, divides and fubdivides each of 
them, and then purfues all the agreements 
and differences between one and another 
through fixteen chapters. 



S E c T . 3 . Of the Categories. 

The book begins with an explication oi 
what is meant by uiiivocal words, what 

by 
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by equivocal, and what by denominative. 
Then it is obferved, that what we fay is 
eithier' fimple, without cotnpofition or 
ftrudlure, a^ matiy horfey or, it has com-^ 
poiition and ftnidure, as, amanjights^ the 
horfe ' runs. Next comes a diftin(5lion ' be- 
tween a fubjedl of ' predication ; that is, a 
fubjedl of which any thing is affirmed or 
denied, and a fhbjeiEl of inhefion, Thefe 
things arc faid to be inherent in a fubjedl, 
which although they are not a part of the 
fubjedl, cannot poffibly exift without it, 
as figure iii the thing 'figured. Of things 
that ar6, iays Ariftotle, fome may be pre- 
dicated of a fubjedl, but are in no fubjedl ; 
as man may be predicated of James or 
John, but is not in any fubjedl. Some 
again are in a lubjeft, but can be predi- 
cated of no fubjedl. Thus, my knowledge 
in grammar is in me ae its fubjedt, but it 
can be predicated of 110 fubjedt ; becaufe 
it is an individual thing. Some are both 
in a fubjedt, and niay be predicated of a 
fubjedt, as fcience; which is in the mind 
as its fubjedt, and may be predicated of 
geometi*y. Laftly, Some things can nei- 
ther be in a fubjedt, nor be predicated of 
any fubjedt. Such are all individual fub- 

R r a fiances, 
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ilanceSy which cannot be predicated^ be^ 
cauie they are individuals ; and cannQt be 
in a fubjeiSt) becaufe they are fubftances. 
After fome other fubtilties about predicates 
and fubje<5b, we come to the categories 
themfelves ; the things above mentioned 
being called by the fchoolmea the QMepr^-- 
4icamenta. It may be obfervcd, however^ 
that notwithilanding the di(lin(5Uon now 
explained, the being in a fuiydi^ and the 
heing predicated truly of afuhjedi^ are in the 
Analytics ufed a5 fynonymous phrafes j 
and this variation of ftyle has kd fbme 
perfons to think that the Categories were 
pot written by Ariftotle^ 

Things that may be exprefled, without 
compofition or ftru<5lure, are, £ays jthe au-i- 
thor, reducible to the followin|^ heads. 
They are either JfuJ^anee^ or quantity^ or 
qualify ^ or relatives^ or place^ or time^ or 
^aving^ or doif\gj qr Suffering. Thefe are 
the predicaments or categories. The .firft 
four are largely treated of in four chapters j 
the others are flightly pafled over, as fuffi- 
ciently clear of themfelves. As a fpeci- 
^en, I IhaU give a fummary of what he 
fays on the category of fubftance, 

Sttbftances^re ei^r primary, to wit, 

individual 
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|i«litidaal fttbftttnoes or fixondaiy^ to 
wit, the geno^ and fpecies <f£ iubftaiwes. 
Primary fubfiances neither are m ^ ^b* 
Jed, nor can be predicated of a ftibjcid; 
but all other things that exift, either are 
in primary fubftances, or may be pradica* 
ted of them. For whatever can be predi- 
caoed of that which is in a fubjedt, may 
alio be predicated of the futgedl, itfelf. 
^primary fubftances are moatte iiabilances 
than the feiXotidary ; and of the iecondary^ 
the fpecies is more a fubftance than the 
genus« If there were no primary, there 
could be no Secondary fubftances. 

The properties of fubflance a;^ ,thipfe: 
I. No fubftance is capable of intenfion or 
retoiflion. it\ No fubfta&ce can be in .Any 
oth^ thing OS its fubjed of kiliefioa. g. 
No fubftance has a contrary; €<x one fub- 
ftance cannot be contrary to another; nor 
can there be contrariety between a fub*- 
ftance and that which is no fubftance. 
4. The moft remarkable property of fub- 
ftance, is, that one and the fame fob* 
fknce may, by fbme change in itfelf, be- 
come the fubje<^ of things that are con- 
trary. Thus, the &me body may be at 
one time hot, at another cold. 



/ 
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Let tlii& ferve as a i|)6(cainei^ of Arifto'de'6 
manner of treating the categories. After 
them, we have fbme chapters^ which the 
ichoolmen call poftpr^dictmenta; wherein 
firft, the four kinds of bppofition^f terms 

* • * 

are explained ; to wit, relative^ privdtwe^ 
of contrariety^ and of contradiHion. ^his 
is repeated in all fyftems of logic. Laft 
of all we have diftindions of the fotir 
Greek words which anfwer to the Latin 
x)nes, prius^ fitAtd^ motut^ and habetei 



V > 



Sect. 4* Of the book concerning Merprt 
tation. 
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We are to confider, fays Arifto'tle, what 
.a noun is, what a verb, what affirmation, 
what negation, what fpeech. Words are 
the jSgns of what paflTeth in the mind ; 
^writing is the fign of words. The figns 
both of writing and of words are different 
in diflferent nations, but the operations of 
mind fignified by them are the fame. 
There are fome operations of thought 
which are neither true nor falfe. Thefe 
are expreffed, by nouns or verbs fingly, and 
without compofition, - 

A 



- A ndun is a found which by com^Ki^ 
i^gtiifies fomething without refpcdl to time, 
and of which ^no part has iJgfiification by 
kfelf!; The cries of beafts taay have a na- 
tural iignification, but tbeyarenot nouns: 
we give that name only to founds which 
have their fignification by compadl. The 
Cfffts of a noun, as the genitive, . dative, 
are not nouns* Non homo is not a nouri^ 
but, for diftindion's fake, may be called 
a vx^men infinitum. 

A verb fignifies fomething by compact 
with relation to time. Thus H>alet is a 
verb ; but vaktudo is a noun, becaufe its 
fignification has no relation to time* It is 
only the prefent tenfe of the indicative 
tjhat is properly called a verb ; the other 
tenfes and moods are variations of the 
verb. Non valet may be called a verbum 
infinitum. 

Speech is found fignificant by compadt, 
of which fome part is alfo fignificant* And 
it is either enunciative, or not enunciative^ 
Enunciative fpeech is that which affirms or 
denies. As to fpeech which is not enun- 
ciative, fuch as a prayer or wifh, the con- 
fideration of it belongs to oratory, or po- 
etry. Every enunciative fpeech muft have 

a 
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a verb^ or ibme variation of a verb« Af- 
^rmatton is the enundadon of erne thing 
concerning another. Negation is the enun-» 
ciation of one thing from another. Gon^ 
tradiabn is an affirmation and negation 
that are oppofite« Hus is a fummary of 
die firft fix chapters. 

The ierenth and eighth treat of the ra^ 
rious kinds of enunciadoos or proportions, 
nniverfal, parucular, indefinite, and fin**^ 
gular ; and of the various kinds of oppo**^ 
fidon in propofidons, and the axioms con-* 
cerning them» Theie things are repeated 
in every fydem of logic. In the ninth 
chapter he endeavours to prove by a long 
metaphyfical reafoning, that propofidons 
refpedting future contingencies are not, 
determinately, either true or falfe; and 
that if they were, it would follow, that all 
things happen necefTarily, and could not 
have been otherwife than as they are* 
The remaining chapters contain many mi« 
nute obfervations concerning the equipol- 
lency of propofidons both pure and modaL 
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Remarks^ 



Sect. 1. On the Five Predicabksi 



TTHE writers on logic have borrowed 
their, materials almoft entirely from 
Ariftotle's Organon, and Porphyry's In- 
trodudion. The Organon however was 
not written by Ariflotle as one work. It 
comprehends Vajious tifadls, written with- 
out the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by 
his editors under one name on account of^ 
their affinity* Many of his books that are 
loft, would have made a part of the Orga- 
non if they had been faved, 

The three treatifes of which we havcf 
given a brief account^ are unconnected 
with each other, and with thofe that fol- 
low. . And although the firft was undoubt^ 
edly compiled by Porphyry and the two 
laft probably by Ariftotle, yet I confided 

Vol. m. S f theni 
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them as the venerable remains of a philo- 
fophy more ancient than Ariftotle. Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathe^ 
matician and philofopher of the Pytha- 
gorean fchool, is faid to have wrote upon 
the ten categories ; and the five predi- 
cates probably had their origin in the 
fame fchooL Ariftotle^ though abundantly 
careful to do juftice to himfelf, does not 
claim the invention of either. And Por- 
phyry, without afcribing the latter to A- 
riftotle, profefles only to deliver the doc- 
trine of the ancients and chiefly of the 
Peripatetics, concerning them. 

The writers on logic have divided that 
fcience into three parts ; the firft treating 
of fimple apprehenfion and of terms ; the 
fccond, of judgement and of propofitions ; 
and the third, of reafoning and of fyllo- 
gifms. The materials of the firft part are 
taken from Porphyry's Introdudlion and 
the Categories J and thofe of the fecond 
from the book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to the gram- 
jnatical form of the word, might feem to 
fignify, whatever may be predicated, that 
is, affirmed or denied, of a fubjed : and 
^n that fenfe every predicate would be a 

predicable. 
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predicabl^. But logicians give a difierent 
meaning to the word. They divide proi- 
portions into certain clafTes^ according to 
the relation which the predicate of the 
propofition bears to the fubjedl. The firfjk 
clafs is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the fubje<5l; as when we fayi 
This is a triangle^ Jupiter is a planet. In 
the fecond clafs, the predicate is a fp^cies 
of the fubjedl ; as when we fay, This tri^ 
angle is right-angled. A third clafs is 
when the predicate is the fpecific difference 
of the fubjedl; as when we fay, Every 
triangle has three ftdes and three angles. A 
fourth when the predicate is a property of 
the fubjedl; as when we fay, The angles 
of every triangle are equal to tnvo right 
angles. And a fifth clafs is when the pre- 
dicate is fomething accidental to the fub*** 
jedl ; as when we fay. This triangle is neatly 
drawn. 

Each of thefe claffcs comprehends a great 
variety of propofitions, having different 
fubjedls, and different predicates; but in 
each clafs the relation between the predi- f 
cate and the fubje<fl is the fame. Now it 
is to this relation that\ logicians have givea 
the in^me of a predicable. Hence it is, that 

S f 2 although 
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although the number of predicates be in- 
finite, yet the number of predicables caa 
be no greater than that of the different re- 
lations which may be in propofitions be- 
tween the predicate and the fubje6l. And 
if all propofitions belong to one or other 
of the five claffes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus^ 
fpecies^ differentia^ proprium^ and accidens. 
Thefe might, with more propriety perhaps, 
have been called the five claffes qf predicates } 
but ufe has determined them to be called 
the five predicables. 

It may alio be oblerved, that as fbmc 
pbjedls of thought are individuals, fuch 
as, Julius Cefar^'the city Rome; fo others 
are common to many individuals, as good^ 
great^ virtuous^ ^vicious. Of this laft kind 
are all the things that are exprefled by ad- 
jedlives. Things common to many indi- 
viduals, were by the ancients called uni^ 
verjals. All predicates are univerfals, for 
they have the nature of adjedlives; and, on 
the other hand, all univerfals may be pre- 
(jicatcs. On this account, univerfals may 
)>e divided into the fame claffes as predi- 
cates ; and as the five claffes pf predicates 

aboye 
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above memiohed have been called the five 
predicables, fo by the fame kind of phrar* 
feology they have been c^lcd the jive mdr 
njcrfdsy altha' they may more properly 
be called the five clqffes ofuniverfals. 

The doArine of the five univerfi^ls or 
predicabfcs makes an efTential part of every 
fyftem of logic, and has been handed down 
without any change to this day. The very 
name of predicabks Ihews, that the author 
of this divifion, whoever he was, intaad* 
ed it as a complete enumeration of all the 
kinds of things that can be affirn^d of 
any fubjeCl ; and fo it has always been 
tmderftood* It is accordingly implied in 
^this divifion, that all that can be affirmed 
of any thing whatever, . is either the ge^ 
nus of the thing, or its Jpecies^ or its fpecific 
(iifferencej or fome property or accident be- 
longing to it. 

Burgerfdick, a very acute writer in lo-^- 
gic, feems to have been aware, that ftrotig 
objedions might be made to the fivfe prtf- 
dicables, confidered as a complete enume- 
ration : but, unwilling to allow any im- 
perfedlion in this ancient divifion, he en- 
deavours to reftrain the meaning of the 
word predicabhy fo as. to obviate objec- 
tions, 
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tions. Thofe things only, fays he, are to 
be accounted predicables, which may be 
affirmed of many individuals^ ^^Jy proper^ 
ly^ and immediately. The confequence of 
putting fuch limitations upon the word 
predicable is, that in many propofitions, 
perhaps in mod, the predicate is not a pre- 
dicable. But admitting all his limitations, 
the enumeration will ftill be very incom- 
plete : for of many things we may affirnti 
truly, properly, and immediately, their 
exiilence, their end, their caufe, their cf- 
fedl, and various relations which they bear 
to other things. Thefe, and perhaps many 
more, are predicables in the drift fenfe of 
the word, no lefs than the five which have 
been fo long famoys. 

Altho' Porphyry and all fublequent wri- 
ters, make the predicables to be, in num- 
ber, five ; yet Ariftotle himfclf, in the 
beginning of the Topics, reduces them to 
four ; and dcmonftrates, that there can be 
Ho more. We Ihall give his demonftra- 
tion when we come to the Topics; and 
fhall only here obferve, that as Burgerf- 
dick juftifies the fivefold divifion, by re- 
(training the meaning of the word predi^ 
(able ; fo Ariftotle juftifies the fourfold di- 
vifion, 
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vifion, by enlarging the meaning of the 
words property and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient 
divifion of predicables with all its imper- 
fedlions, will bear a comparifon with thole 
which have been fubftituted in its (lead 
by the moft celebrated modern philofo- 

phers. 

Locke, in his EfTay on the Human Un- 
derftanding, having laid it down as a 
principle, That all our knowledge confifts 
in perceiving certain agreements and dif- 
agreements between our ideas, reduces 
thefe agreements and difagreements to 
four heads : to wit, i • Identity and diver- 
fity ; 2. Relation ; 3. Coexiftence j 4. Real 
Exiftence (a). Here are four predicables 
given as a complete enumeration, and yec 
not one of the ancient predicables is in*- 
eluded in the number. 

The authdr of the Treatife of Human 
Nature, proceeding upon the fame prin- 
ciple that all our knowledge is only a per- 
ception of the relations of our ideas, ob- 
ferves, " That it may perhaps be efteemed 
^ an endlefs tafk, to enumerate all thofe 



(a) Book 4< ch^p. i. 
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qualities which admit of comparifon, 
and by which the ideas of philofophical 
•* relation are produced : but if we dili- 
** gently confider them, we Ihall find, that 
^ without difficulty they may be compri- 
•^ fed under feven general beads : i • Re- 
" {emblance; 2. Identity; 3. Relations of 
*' Space and Time; 4. Relations of Quan- 
^ tity and Number ; 5. Degrees of Quality ; 
*^ 6. Contrariety J 7. Caufation (^i)." Here 
again are (even predicables given as a com* 
plete enumeration, wherein all the predi- 
cables of the ancients, as well as two of 
Locke's are left out. 

The ancients in their divifion attended 
only to categorical propofitions which have 
one fubje(fl and one predicate ; and of 
thefe to fuch only as have a general term 
for their fubject. The moderns, by their 
definition of knowledge, h^ave been led to 
attend only to relative propofitions, which 
exprefs a relation between two fubjeds, 
and thefe fubje^ts they fuppofe to be al- 
ways ideas. 



{a) Vol. I. p. 33, and 12^, 
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Begt. 4. On Upe Ten Categories^ and on 
DiviJiOns in general. 

The intention of the (iatiigbri^s or pre- 
dicaments is, to mufter every dbjedl of 
human apptehenfioii undeir t^n heads : fot 
the categories atf e given as a complete 
enumeration of evef y thing which can be? 
expreffed without compojitian and Jlruflure ; 
that isj of etery thing that can be either 
the fubje6l or the predicate of a {jropofl- 
tion. So that as every foldier bdbngs to 
fome company^ and every company to 
fome regiment ; in like mannet* every 
thing that can be the objedl of htlrnail 
thought^ has its place iil one or other of 
the ten categories ; and by dividing and 
fubdividing properly the feveral catego- 
* ties, all the notions that enter into the 
human mind may be muftered in rank 
and file, like an army in the day of 
battle. 

The perfedtion of the divifion of cate* 
gories into ten heads, has beeri ftrenuouf* 
ly defended by the followers of Ariftotle^ 
as well as that of the^ five predicables/ 
They are indeed of kin to each other; 
Vol. iil T t they 
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they breathe the fame fpirit, and proba- 
bly had the fame origin. By die one we 
are taught to marfhal every term that 
can enter into a propofition, either as fub- 
|e(5l or predicate; and by the other, we 
are taught all the pofEble relations which 
thie fubjecSl can hayC' to the predicate. 
Thus, the wholq furniture of the human 
mind is prefented to us at one view, and 
contradled, as it were^ into a nut-fliell. 
To attempt, in fo early a period, a meT 
tbodical delineation of the vaft region of 
human knowledge, a^al and poflible, 
and to point out the limits of every di- 
ftri(5l, was indeed magnanimous in a high 
degree, and deferves our adm^iration, while 
we lament that the human powers are un- 
equal to fo bold a flight. 

A regular diftribution of things under 
proper clafles or heads^ is, without doubt, 
a great help both to memory and judge- 
ment. As the philofopher's province in- 
cludes all things human and divine that 
can be objecfls of enquiry, he is naturally 
led to attempt fome general divifion, like 
that of the categories. And the invention 
of a divifion of this kind, which the fpe- 
eulative part of mankind acquiefced in 

for 
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for two thoufand years, marks a fuperio-; 
rity of genius in the inventer, whoever be 
^as. Nor does it appear, that the gene- 
ral divifions which, fince the decline of 
the Peripatetic philofbphy, have been fub- 
ilituted in place of the ten categories, are 
more perfedl. 

Locke has reduced all things to three 
categories j to wit, fubftances, modes, and 
relations. In this divifion, time, fpace, 
and number, three great objeds of human 
thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatife of Human 
Nature has reduced all things to two cate- 
gories; to wit, ideas, and impreffions : a 
divifion which is very well adapted to his 
fyflem j and which pufs me in mind of 
another made by an excellent mathemati- 
cian in a printed thefis I have feen. In it. 
the author, after a fevere cenfure of the 
teji categories of the Peripatetics, main- 
tains, that there neither are nor can be 
more than two categories of things; to 
wit, data and quajita. 

There are two ends that may be pro- 
pofed by fuch divifions. The firft is, to 
methodize or digeft in order what a man 
ja(^ually knows. This is neither unim'* 

T t 2 portam: 
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poitant nor impracticable s ami Ux pFo^ 
poi:tion to the folidity and a^^curacy of ^ 
man's judgement^ his diTifions of the 
' things he knows, will be elegant and uie^^ 
ful. The fame fubjedl may admit, and 
even require, various divifions, according 
to the different points of view from which 
we contemplate it : nor docs it follow, that 
becaufe one divifion is good, therefore an- 
other is naught. To be acquainted with 
the divifions of the logicians and meta- 
phyficians, without a fuperftitious attach- 
ment to them, may be of ufe in dividing 
the fame fubje(5ls, or even thole of a dif- 
ferent nature. Thus, Quintilian borrows 
from the ten categories his divifion of the 
topics of rhetorical argumentation. Of 
all methods of arrangement, the moft an-? 
tiphilofophical feems to be the inventior^ 
of this age; I mean, the arranging the 
arts and fcienccs by the letters of the al- 
phabet, in di<5lionaries and encyclopedies. 
With thefe authors the categories are, A, 
B, C, &c. 

Another end commonly propoled by 
fuch divifions, but very rarely attained, 
is to exhauft the fubjedl divided ; £o that 
nothing that belongs to it ihall be omit- 

ted. 



ttd. It is one of the geiwral rules of dh 
vificm in all fyftcms of l<^ic, That the di- 
viiioa fliould be adeq\iate to the fubje^ di-* 
vided: a good rule, without doubt; but 
very often beyond the reach of human 
power. To make a p^fcft divifion, a 
man mud have a perfeif^ comprehenficMi of 
the whole fubgedl at one view. Wheaouff 
knowledge of the fubje^ is imperfed, any 
diviiion we can make, mud be like the 
firft iketch of a painter, to be extended, 
contracted, or mended, as the fubjedl fhall 
be found to require. Yet nothing is more 
common, not only among the ancient, but 
even among modern philofbphers, than to 
draw, from their incomplete divifions, 
conclufions which fuppofe them to be per-^ 
fea. 

A divifion is a repofitory which the phi- 
lofopher frames for holding his ware hx 
convenient order. The philofopher main- 
tains, that fuch or fuch a thing is not good 
ware, becaufe there is no place in his 
ware-room that fits it. We are apt to 
yield to this argument in philofophy, but 
it .would appear ridiculous in any other 
tra£Bc. 

Peter R^mus^, who hftd the fpirit of a re- 
former 
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former in philofophy, and who had force 
of genius fufficierit to (hake the Ariftote- 
lian fabric in many parts, but infufficient 
to credl any thing more folid in its place, 
tried to remedy the imperfedlion of philo- 
ibphical divifions, by introducing a new 
manner of dividing. His divifions always 
confided of two members, one of which 
was contradidory of th€ other; as if on^ 
ihould divide £ngland into Middlefex and 
what is not Middleftx. It is evident that 
thefe two members comprehend all Eng- 
land,: for the logicians obferve, that a 
term along with its contradidory, com- 
prehend all things. In the fame manner, 
we may divide what is not Middlefex info 
Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one 
may go on by divifions and fubdivifions 
that are abfolutely complete. This ex- 
ample may ferve to give an idea of the 
fpirit of Ramean divifions, which were in 
no fmall reputation about two hundred 
years ago. 

Ariftotle was not ignorant of this kind 
of divifion. But he ufed it only as a touch- 
l^one to prove by induction the perfecSlion 
of fome other divifion, which indeed is 
the beft ufe that can be made of it. When 

applied 
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^ppli^d ta the common pufpofe of divifioD^ 
it is both inelegant, and burdeoibme to 
the memory j^ and, after it has . put ofle 
out of breath ^)yendkfs fiibdivifions, there 
is ftill a negative term left behind, which 
ihows that :you. are no nearer the end. of 
your jou^rney tiutn- when you bega^i. 

Until feme more effeiSlual remedy be 
found- for; the imperfedlion of divifions^ I 
beg leave, to propofe one more fimple thaa 
that of Ramus, It .is this* : When .you 
meet with a divifion of any fubjedt impern 
fe<9l)y comprehended, add to thelaftmenj- 
bcif an et cetera. That this et cetera makes 
the divi£on complete, is undeniable ; and 
therefore it ought to hpld its place as a 
member, and to be always underftopd, 
vrhether exprefled or not, until clear and 
pofitive proof be brought that the divifion 
is complete without it. And this fame et 
cetera is to be the reppfitory of all mem- 
bers that fliall in any future time fliew a 
good and valid right to a place in the 
fubjedl. 

Sect. 3. On DtJiin6iions. 

. Having faid fo much of logical divi- 

fions-. 
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fions^ we Ihall next make fbme remarks 
tipoti diftnidions. 

Since the philofophy of Ariftotle fell in- 
to diibepnte, it has been a common topic 
of wit and raillery, to enveigh againft me^ 
taphyfical difthiftions. Indeed the abtlfef 
of them in the fcholaftic age$, feems to 
juftify a general prejudice agiinft them : 
and fhallow thinkers and writers hare good 
reafon to be jealous of diftinc^ions, becauic! 
they make fad work when applied to thei^ 
flimfy compofitions. But every man of 
true judgement, while he condemns dif* 
tindlions that hare no foundation in the 
nature of things, mtrfl perceive^ that m- 
difcriminately to decry diffin<fHons, is to 
tenounce all pretenfions to juft reafoning : 
for as falfe reafoning commonly proceeds 
from confounding things that are different j 
ib without diftinguifliing fudh things, it 
is impoffible to avoid error, or detedt fo- 
phiflry. The authority of Aquinas, or 
Suarez, or even of Ariftotle, Can neither 
(lamp a real value upon diftindlions of bafe 
metal, nor hinder the currency of thoie of 
true metal. 

Borne diftindlions are verbal, others are 
real. The firft kind diftinguifh the va- 
rious 
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lious meanings of a word ; whcthef proper^ 
or metaphorical. Diftindliions of this kind 
inake a part of the grammar of a language^ 
and are pften abfurd when tranilated into 
another language. Real diitindions ard 
equally good in all languages, and fufier 
no hurt by tranflation. 'They diftinguilh 
the di£^reht fpecies contained under fomd 
general notion^ or the different parts con- 
tained in one whole. 

Many of Ariftbtle's diftiniStions are ver- 
bal merely; and therefore^ more proper 
inateriak for a di^ionary of the Greek 
language, than for a philofbphical treatife. 
At lead, they ought never to have beeii 
tranflated into other languages^ when the 
idiom of the language will not juftif/ 
them: for this is to adulterate the lan- 
guage, to introduce foreign idioms into it 
without neceflity ot ufe^ and to make it 
ambiguous where it was noti The diA 
tin<^ions in the end of the Categories of 
the four words, prius^ fitnul^ motus^ and 
habere^ are ail verbal. 

The modes or fpecies of prius^ according 
to Ariftotle^ are five. One thing may be 
prior to another ; firft, in point of time ; 
fecondly, in point of dignity j thirdly, iii 

VoL.IIL Uu point 
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point of order ; and fo forth. The modes 
ciftmul are only three. It feems this word 
vas not ufed in the Greek with fo great 
latitude^ as the other, although they are re- 
lative terms. 

The modes or fpecies of motion he makes 
to be fix, to wit, generation, corruption, 
increafe, decreafe, alteration^ and change 
of place. 

The modes or fpecies of having are eighth 
I; Haying a quality or habit, as having 
wifdom. 2. Having quantity or magni- 
tude* 3. Having things adjacent, as ha- 
ving a fword. 4. Having things as parts^ 
as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on, a part, as having a rmg on one's 
finger. 6. Containing, as a caik is faid to 
have wine. 7. Poflefling, as having lands 
or houfes. 8. Having a wife; 

Another diftindlion of this kind is Ari- 
ftotle's diftindion of caufes j of which he 
makes four kinds, efficient^ material^ for- 
mal, and final. Thefe diftincSions may de- 
ferve a place in a di(flionary of the Greek 
language ; but in Englifh or Latin they 
adulterate the language. Yet fo fond were 
the fchoolmen of diftindlions of this kind, 
that they added to Ariflode's enumeration, 

an 
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an impulfite Cauie, an exemplary caufe^ 
and I don't know how many more* We 
feem to have adopted into Englifh a final 
caufe ; but it is merely a term of art, bor-^ 
rowed from the Peripatetic philofophy, 
without neceflity or ufe: for the Englifh 
word end is as good as ^nal caufe^ though 
not fb long Qor ib lesM^ned, 



Sect. 4/ On Definitions^ 

It remains that we make fome remarks 
on Ariftotle's definitions, which have ex^ 
pofed him to much cenfure and ridicule. 
Yet I think it muft be allowed, that in 
things which need definition and admit 
of it, his definitions are commonly judi«* 
cious and accurate ; and had he attempted 
to define fuch things only, his enemies 
had wanted great matter of triumph. I 
believe it may likewiie be faid in his fa- 
vour, that until Locke's effay was wrote, 
there was nothing of importance delivered 
by philofophers with regard to definition, 
beyond what Ariflotle has faid upon that 
^bjeift. 

Uu a «e 
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He cAfifid<ifr5 4 definidoa «s a i|mch do«« 
glaring what a thing is. £vtry thin^ ef^ 
lential to the thing defined^ and aothiiig 
xnore* muft be contained in the definition^ 
Now the eflence of a thing confifts of thclc 
two parts: Firft, What is common to it 
with other things of the fame kind ; and, 
fecondly. What diftingui£he$ it frodi other 
things of the fame kind. The firft is called 
the genus of the thing, the fecond ixsfpecific 
difference. The definition therefore confifts 
pf thefe two parts, And for finding them, 
we niuf^ have r^courfe to the ten catego- 
ries } in one or other of which every thing 
in nature L; to be found* Each category 
is a gems^ and is divided into £) many 
ipecies, which are diftinguiihed by their 
ipecific difierences. Each of theie ipecids 
is again fubdivided into fo many ipedes, 
with regard to which it is a genua* Tliis 
divifion and fubdivifion continues until 
*re come to the loweft fpecies, which Can 
pnly be divided into individuals, d|ftin- 
jguifhed from one another, not by any fpe- 
Cific difference, but by accidental difiereaces 
pf time, place, and other circumftances. 

The category itfelf being the higheft 

§enus, is in no refpecfl a fpecies, and the 

ipweft 
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Icm^Jficm is in no refpeiEi a gmus ; but 
ererj intenkiediate ' order is a genus com- 
pared ifTith t];iofe that are below it^ and a 
fpecies ccmipared with thofe above it. To 
^d the definition of any thing, therefore^ 
you mud: take the genns which is imxnedi^ 
acely above its place, in the category, and 
the fpccific difference^ by which' it is diflin^ 
^iibed . firpai other ipecies of the fame ger 
fms. ;T1^ twomakea per£:£t de&iitioa» 
This I take to be the fubftanee of AriftoT 
tie's fyilemj and probably the fyftttft of 
the Pythfigorea© ichool before Ariftotle^ 
(aencerning dej(inition. 

But notwithftandidg the fpecious apr 
pearaoce of this fyftem^ it has its de£e£ls, 
^ot to repeat what was before faid of th« 
imperfei^Uon of the divifion of thin^ ifxtQ 
ten categories^ the fubdivi^ions of each car 
tegory are no lefs imperfedl. Ariftotle has 
^ven ibme fubdivifioos of a few of them ; 
end as far as he gooB, his ^ilowers pretty 
unanimouily take the fame road. But 
when they attempt to go farther, they take 
very difierent roads. It is evident, that 
if the feries of each category could be 
completed, and tlie divifion of things into 
frate^ories qoul4 be made perfe(^| flill the 

higheft 
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iugheft genus, in each c^jt^ory could not 
be defined, becaufe it is not a fpecies; nor 
could individuals be diefined, becaufe they 
have no fpecific difierdice. There.are alfo 
Hiany fpecies of things, whofe fpecific dif- 
ference cannot be exprefled ' in language, 
even when it is evident to fenfe, or to the 
underftanding. Thus green, red, and blue, 
are very diftinA fpecies of colour j but who 
can exprefs in words wherdn green difi^s 
from red or blue? 

Without borrowing light; from the an- 
cient fyftem, we may pefceive, that every 
definition mull confi^l of wordis/that need 
no definition ; and that to define the com- 
mon words of a language that h^ve no am- 
biguity, is trifling, if it could be done } 
the only ufe of a definition being to give a 
clear anH adequate conception of the mean-i* 
ing of a word. 

The logicians indeed diftinguifli be* 
tween the definition of a word, and the 
definition of a thing ; confidering the for-i- 
mer as the mean office of a lexicographer, 
but the laft as the grand work of a philo- 
fopher. But what they have faid about 
the definition of a thing, if it have a mean-* 
ing, i§ beyond my comprehenfion. All 

fhc 
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the rules of definition agree to the defi- 
nition of a word : and if they mean by 
the definition of a thing, the giving an 
adequate conception of the nature and 
efience of any thing that exifts.; this is 
impofiible, and is the vain boaft of men 
unconfcious of the weaknefs of human ua- 
derftanding. 

The works of God are but imperfectly 
known by us. We fee their outQde j or 
perhaps we difcover fbme of their qualities 
and relations, by obfervation and experi- 
ment afilfled by reafoning : but even of 
the fimpleft of them we can give no defini- 
tion that comprehends its real jelTence. Ic 
is juftly obferved by Locke^ that nominal 
effences only, which are the creatures of 
our own minds, are perfedlly comprehend- 
ed by us, or can be properly defined; and 
even of thefe there are many too fimple in 
their nature to admit of definition. When 
we cannot give precifion to our notions by 
a definition, we muft endeavour to do it 
by attentive refledlion upon them, by ob- 
ferving minutely their agreements and dif* 
ferences, and cfpecially by a right under- 
ftanding of the powers of our own minds 
by which fuch notions are formed. 

The 
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The principles laid down by Locke with 
regard TO definition and with regard to the 
abuie of words, carry convidion along 
with them. I take them to be one of thcS 
moft important improvements tnade in lo- 
gic fince the days of Ariftotle: not £0 
much becanfe they enlarge our knowledge, 
as becaufe they make us fenfible of our 
ignorance ; and fhew that a great part of 
what fpeculative men have admired as pro* 
found philofophy, is only a darkening of 
knowledge by words without underftand^ 
ing. 

If Ariftotle had undcrftood thefe prin-^ 

Ciples, many of his definitions, which fur- 

nifh matter of triumph to his enemies, had 

never feen the light : let us impute them 

to the times rather than to the man. Thd 

fublime Plato, it is faid, thought it necef^ 

fary to have the definition of a man, and 

could find none better than Animal implunu 

hipes; upon which Diogenes fent to his 

fthool a cock with his feathers plucked ofl^ 

defiring to know whether it was a man or 
not. 
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Sect. 5. On the StruSiure ofSpteth. 

The few hints contained in the begin- 
ning of the book concerning Interpreta- 
tion relating to the ftrudure of fpeechg 
have been left out in treatifes of logic, as 
belonging rather to gramn^ar; yet I ap- 
prehend this is a rich field of philofophical 
fpeculation. Language being the e:j?prefs 
image of human thought, the aaalyfis of 
the one muft correfpond to that of the 
other. Nouns adjedlive and fubftantive, 
verbs adtive and paffive, with their various 
moods, tenfes, and- perfons^ muft be ex- 
preflive of a like variety in the modes of 
thought. Things that are diftinguifhed in 
all languages, fuch as fubftance and qua-^ 
Uty, adlion and paiCon, caufe and effecfl, 
muft be diftinguifhed by the natural powers 
of the human mind. The philofophy of 
grammar, and that of the human under- 
ftanding, are more nearly allied than ia 
commonly imagined. 

The ftrudlure of language was purfued 
to a confiderable extent, by the ancient 
commentators, upon this book of Ariftotle# 
Their fpeculations upon this fubjedt, which 

Vol. Ill, X 35 are 
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are neither the leafl; ingenious nor the lead 
ufeful part of the Peripatetic philofbphy, 
were negledled for many ages, and lay 
buried in ancient manufcripts, or in books 
little known, till they were lately brought 
to light by the learned Mr Harris in his 
Hermes. 

The definitions given by Ariftotle, of a 
noun, of a verb, and of fpeech, will hard- 
ly bear examination. It is eafy in praftice 
to diftinguifh the various parts of Ipeech ; 
but very difficult, if at all poffible, to give 
accurate definitions of them. 

He obferves juftly, that befides that 

> 

kind of fpeech ^called a propofttion^ which 
is always either true or falfe, there are 
other kinds which are neither true nor 
falfe; fuch as, aprayer, or wifli; to which 
we may add, a queftion, a command, a 
promife, a contradl, and many others. 
Thefe Ariftotle pronounces to have nothing 
to do with his fubjedl, and remits them 
to oratory, or poetry ; and fo they have 
remained banifhed from the regions of 
philofophy to this day : yet I apprehend, 
that an analyfis of fuch fpeipches, and of 
the operations of mind which they exprefs, 
would be of rfeal ufe, and perhaps would 

difcoveif 
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difcorer h6w imperfciSt an enumeration the 
logicians have given of the powers of hu- 
man underftanding, when they reduce 
them to fimple apprehenfion, judgement^ 
and reafoning. 



Sect. 6. On Propo/itionsi 

Mathematicians ufe the word propqfitiim 
in a larger fenfe than logicians. A pro- 
blem, is called a propqjition in mathematics^ 
but in logic it is not a proportion : it is 
one of thofe fpeeches which are not enun- 
ciative, and which Ariftotle remits to ora- 
tory or poetry. 

A propofition, according to Ariftotle, 
is a fpeech wherein one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another. Hence it is eafy to 
diftinguifh the thing affirmed or denied, 
which is called the predicate^ from the thing 
of which it is affirmed or denied, which is 
called the ful^eSi ; and thefe two are called 
the terms of the propofition. Hence likewife 
it appears, that propofitions are either af- 
firmative or negative ; and this is called 
their quality. All affirmative propofitions 
have the fame quality,, fo likewife h*ve all 

X X 2 negative; 
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negative; but an affinnative and a n^a-^ 
tive are cobtrary in tkeir quality* 

Wh^n the fubjeft of a propofition is a 
general term^ the predicate is ajErnied car 
denied, either of the whole, or of a paiit*. 
Hence propofitions are diftinguifhed into 
univerfal and particular. All men are mor^ 
tal^ is an uni«lrerfal propofition ; Some men 
are learned^ is a particular; and this is 
<»lled the, qumtity of the propo/iti&fK All 
universal propofitions agree in quantity, 
as alfo all particular : hut an uni verial and 
a particular are £aid to diiler in quantity* 
A propofition is called indefnitey when there 
is no mack eithcsr of univerfality or T^- 
ticularity annexed to the fubgeift : thus, 
Man is of few days^ is ian indefinite pro- 
pofition; but it muft be underftood a- 
tber as univerfal or as particular, and 
therefore is not a third fpecies, hut hy in- 
terpretation is braught under one of the 
other two. 

There are alfb fingular propofitions,. 
which have not a general term but an in- 
dividual for their fubjed; as, Akxander 
ivas (p great conqueror. Thefe are coafi- 
dered by logicians as univerfal, becaufe, 
the fubjedl being indivifible^ the predicate 

^ ' is 
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fe i&tmtA ot defiled of the whole, and 
xlbt of a parr 011I7. Thus all propolitions, 
with regard to quality, are either a^rma-^ 
tire OT negative J and with regard taquan-* 
tity, are unrverfal or particular ; and taking 
in both qtiafntity and quality ^ they are uni- 
verfal affirmatives, or tiniverfal negatives, 
or particular affirmatives, or particular ne- 
gatives. Thefe four kinds, after the days 
of Ariftotle, came to be named by the 
names of the four firft vowels, A, E, I, O, 
according to the following diftich: 

Afferit A^ negdt B^ fid univerfatiter amba: 
Aff&rk /, negat 0^ fed pariicuhnter amho. 

When the young logician is thus izx in* 

flrudled in the nature of propofitions, he 

is apt to think there is no difficulty in 

analyfing any propofition, and (hewing its 

flrbjedt and predicate, its quantity and 

quality ; and indeed, unlefs he can &q this, 

be will be unable to apply the rules o^ 

logic to ufe. Yet he will find, there are 

fome difficulties in this analyfis, which are 

civerlooked by Ariftotle altogether; and 

^ although they are fometimes touched, they 

are not reiiioted by his followers. For, 

1. There are propofitions in which it^ is 

difficult to find a fubje^ and a predicate; 

as 
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as in thefe, It rains j It fnows. i. Ip ibme 
proportions either term may be made the 
^ubjeft or the predicate as you like bed ; 
as in this, Virtue is the road to happinefsi 
3. The fame example may ferve to .fliew^ 
that it is fometimes difficult to fay, whe- 
ther a propofition be ^niverfal or particu- 
lar. 4. The quality of fome proportions 
is fo dubious, that logicians have never 
been able to agree whether they be affirma-- 
tive or negative; as in this propofition^ 
tVhatever is infentient is not an anitnah 5. As 
there is one clafs of propofitions which 
have only two terms, to wit, one fubjedl 
and one predicate, which are called cate-- 
gorical propqfitioiis ; fo there are many clailes 
tTiat have more than two terms. What 
Ariftotle delivers in this book is applicable 

only to categorical propofitions; and to 
them only the rules' concerning the eon- 
verfion of propofitions, and concerning th6 
figures and modes of fyllogifms, are ac- 
commodated. The fubfequent writers of 
logic have taken notice of fome of the many 
cTafles of cotoplex propofitions, and have 
given rules adapted to them ; by t finding 
this work endlefs, they have left us to ma- 
nage the reft by the rules of common fenfe. 

CHAP. 
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Account of the l^irft Analytics, 



S E c T • I . Of the Converfion of Propofitions^ 

TN attempting to give fbme account of 
the Analytics and of the Topics of A- 
riftotle, ingenuity requires me to confefs, 
that though I have often purpofed to read 
the whole with care, and to underftand 
what is intelligible, yet my courage and 
patience always failed before I had done. 
Why fliould I throw away {o much time 
and painful attention upon a thing of fo 
little real ufe ? If I had lived in thofe ages 
when the knowledge of Ariftotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the higheft rank in 
philofophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it fbme years of pain- 
ful ftudy ; and left, I conceive, would not 
be fufficient. Such refle(3:ions as thefe, 
^Iways got the better of my refolution, 

when 
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when the firft ardor began to cooL All I 
can fay is, that I have read fome parts of 
the different bAoks with care, fome flightlyJ^ 
and fome perhaps not at alL I have glanced 
over the whole often, and when any thing 
attradled my attention, have dipped into it 
till my appetite was fatisfied. Of all read- 
ing it is the moft dry and the moft pain-r 
fal, employing an infinite labour of de- 
nionftration, about things of the moft al>- 
ftracl nature, delivered in a laconic ftyle, 
and often, I think, with affe<fled obfcuri- 
ty; and all to prove general propofitions, 
which when applied to particular inftancc* 
appear felf-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Ca-p? 
tegories or in the book of Interpretation, 
that Ariftotle could claim as his own ia- 
vention : but the whole theory of fyllo- 
gifms he claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labour. And in- 
deed it is a ftately fabric, a monument of a 
great genius, which we could wilh to have 
been more ufqfully employed. There muft 
be fomething however adapted to pleafe 
the human underftanding, or to flatter hu- 
man pride, in a work which occupied men 
of fpeculation for more than a thoufand 

years. 



years, Tfeefe hooks we called Anafytics^ 
bwawfe; the intention q{ them i? to refolve 
all reafomng into it§ fimpld ingredietttts. 
: The ^rft book of the Firft Analytics, 
confiding of forty-fix chapters, may be 
divided into four parts ; the firfl treating 
of the coQverfion of proportions ; the fe-^ 
condy of the ftrudhire of fyllogilbqis in all 
the difercnt figures and modes ; the third, 
of the invention of a middle term ; and 
the laft, of the refolution of fyllogifms. 
W« ihall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propofition, is to infer 
frotn it'ariother propofition, whofe fubje<5l 
is the predicate of the firft, and whofe 
predicate is the fubjedl of the firft. This 
is reduced by Ariftotle to three rules. 
I . An univerfal negative may be convert- 
ed into an univerfal negative : thus, No 
man is a quadruft^d ; therefore. No qmdrtir^ 
ped is a man. 2. An univerfal affirmative 
can be converted only into a particular af- 
firmative : thus, Alt men are mortal; there- 
fore. Some mortal beings are men. 3. A 
particular affirmative may be converted 
into a particular affirmative : as, Some men 
are juft ; therefore, Some juji perfons are 
men. When a propofition may be con- ^ 

Vot.IIL . Y y verted 
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verted without changing its quantity^ this 
is called Jimple converfim ; but when the 
quantity is diminifliedy as in the univer* 
fal affirmativei it is called ponverfion fer 
accidens. 

There is another kind of converfion^ 
omitted in this place by Ariftotle, but fup^ 
plied by his followers, called converfion by 
contrapoftttotiy in which the term that is 
contradidory to the predicate is put for 
t;he fubjeift, apd ;he quality pf the propo- 
iition is changed; as, Ml^niimls are fenn 
tient ; therefore, W^ht is itifentient is not an 
animal. A fourth rvile of converfion there- 
fore is. That an univerfal affirmative, and 
^ particular negative, may be converted 
by coptrapofitipn. 



Sect* %. Of the Figures attd Modes of pure 
Syllogifms. 

A fyllogifm is an argument, or reafon-r 
ing, confiding of three proppfitipns, the 
lad of which, called tbe conclufion^ is in- 
fprred from ;he twp preceding, which arc 
called the premifes. The conclufion having 
f:wo ^erms, fi fubje^ and a predicate, its 

predicate 
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predicate is called the myor terthj and its 
fubje(St the minor term. In ordct to provd 
the conclufion, eadh of its tdrms is^ in the 
piretaiies^ compared with a third term^ 
c^l^ the middle term. By this means 
one of the premiits will have for its two' 
terms the*major term and the middle term ; 
aod this.premife is aalled the major pre- 
mife^ or the mc^or proportion of the fyllo- 
gifmi The other premife muft have fox^ 
its two. terms the minor term and the 
middle term, and it is called the miwr 
proppiition. Thus the fyllogifm confifls 
of three proportions, didinguifhed by ch^ 
namesi of the m^gor^ the minor^ and the 
conclufion: and altho^ each of th^fe has^ 
two termsi a fubjecfl and a predicate, yet 
there are only three different terms in all. 
The major term is always the predicate of 
the conclufion, and i§ alfo either the fub- 
jedl or predicate of the major propofition^ 
The itiinor term is always the fubjec^ of 
the conclufion, and is alio eit;her the fub- 
je^l or predicate of the minor proportion. 
The middle term never enters into the 
conclufion, bpt ftands- in both premiies^ 
either in the pofiiion of fubje<ft or of pre- 
dicate,, 
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According to the vsirioti6 (H^fitiofift^^liicli 
the middle term may have in the prc^ 
mifes, fyllogifins are faid to be of va^ 
rious figures. >k>w all the pofTibk pofi-^ 
tions of the middle ter^n are onlyfotir^ iferi 
firft^ it may be t;he fubje^t- oC the m^yop 
propofition^ and the predit^te of the fninor^ 
and then the fyllogifm id of the firfifigure j 
or it may be the predicate &f both pi^cri^^ 
^nd then the fyllogiffla. is of the i^cond fi- 
gure} or it maybe the fubjedfc of bpth^ 
whi<:h makes a fyllogifm of the third fi- 
gure j 6r it may be the predicate <>f the 
major propofition^ and the fabjedl of the 
minor, which makes the fourth figure. 
Ariftotle takes no notke of the fdtirth fi*- 
gurci It Was added by the fafticms Galeft^ 
and is often called the Galenical figure. 

There is another divifion of fyllogifms 
according to their modtfe. The mode of a 
fylloglfdi is determined by tbe^u*!ity and 
cjuahtity of the propofitions of which it 
confifts. Each of the thi*ee propofitions tonft 
be either an univerfal affirmative, of aa 
iftnivdrftl negative, or a particular affirma*- 
tiv€j or a particular negative. Thefe four 
kin4s ^ propofitions, ^s was^.before obfer- 
ved, have been named by the four vctwcl% 

•-'■*•■"<. ^ *r ' A 
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A) E, I, O; by which me^ns die mode 
of a fylkgifm is marked by any dire^^ 
thofe four v<^efe. Thus A, A^ A, de*- 
notes that mode in which the majer^ tx^'- 
sxor^ and condafion, are all univ^iikl af- 
GtmaidvCBi B^ A, £, denotes that mode 
ih; which the niajor and conclu&)n are xmi^ 
verfal negaDivps, and the inlnor is an uni^ 
TWfaKaffirmativfc 1 

. tTo 'know all the poffibie modes of fyl^ 
logifiii, wei muft find how many different 
4^bmbinati6nfi may be made of three out of 
the four Yowfl^alid from the art of com* 
liin&tidft the^umber is found to be l^ty--- 
£[^1^ > Sd mitif pebble modes there are 
ifi'^very figttre/^ohfequently in the three 
fegtires of Ari^lc there are one huiidi«d 
iokd ninety-twdj'and in all the four figures 
two hundred aiSd fifty-fix» 

Now the the<^ry of fyllogiihi requires, 
that we fhew what are the particular modes 
in each figurev ^hich dd, or dd n6t, fonaa 
a ju ft and conclusive fylloglfaa; that fo the 
legitimate «iay h6 adopted,- and the fpuri-^ 
ous rejetfled. 'This Ariftotle has fhewn in 
the firft three figures, examining all the 
modes one by one, and ' pAfling fentence 
Upon each; and from this eiaminatibn he 

collcds 
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collets fome rules. which miSty^aid thetiQfr 
mory in diftmgui&ing the fi^Jfe from th^ 
true, and point out the properties of cadjt 

figure. : ' ; : : :,: 

The firft figure has only four legitimate 
modes. The major proportion in this fi* 
gure muft be univerfal, and the minor afr 
firmacive ; and it has^ this property, that 
it yields conclufions of all kinds, affiriu^r 
tive and negative, uniTerfal and particular. 

The fecond figure has alfb four legiti- 
mate modes. Its major foropofitionrmuft 
be uriiverfal, and oneof tljcpremifes muft 
be negative. It yields conclufions; bofh 
univerfal and particular, but all oegatitr^.. 

The third figure has fix legitin^ate niodqs; 
Its minor muft always be affirmative; and 
it yields conclufions both affirmative and 
negative, but all particular. , . 

Befides the rules that are proper to each 
figure, Ariftotle has given fome that arc 
common to all, by which the legitimacy of 
fyllogifms may be tried. Thefe may, I 
t^ink^ be reduce4 to five, i . There muft 
be <Mily three terms in a fyllogifm. As 
each term occurs in two of the propofi-r 
tions, it muft be precifely i^he fame in 
both : if it be not, the fyllogifm is faid to 

have 
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have four terms, which snakefi a vitidus 
fyllogifm. 2. The middle term mud be 
taken univerfally in one of the premifcs. 
3. Both premifes muft not be particular 
propofitionSy nor both negative. 4. The 
coQclufion muft be particular, if either oi 
the premifes be particular ; and negative, 
if either of the premifes be negative. 5. 
No tefm can be taken univerfally in the 
conclufioUi if it be hot taken univerfalljr 
in the premifes* 

For underftanding the fecond and fifth 
of thefe rules, it is neceffary to obferve, 
that a term is faid tp be taken univerfallyi 
not only when it is the fubjeft of an uni-? 
verfal propofition, but when it is the pre-; 
dicate of k negative propofition ; on the 
other hand, a term is faid to be taken par- 
ticularly, when it is either the fubjedl of a 
particular, or the predicate of an affirma^ 
tive propofition. 



SucT. 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 

The third part of this book contains 
pules general and fpecial for the invention 
of a middle term ; and this the author 

conceives 
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C9nef!iTe» to bc^f great utUicy, Tlie gc-^ 
serai rulcR amount to this, That you ttrft 
to confider well both teitng of tb< propc^^ 
t^on to be proved ; their 4e£aitioQ, their 
properties, the things which may be af-* 
firmed or denied of them, and thoie of 
wthich they may be a^med or denied; 
tl^efe things coUeded together, are the Q)ar 
tprials from which your middle term is tot 
be taken* 

The fpecial rules require you to coniider 
the quantity and quality of the proportion 
to be proved, that you may difcover in 
what mode and figure of fyllogifm die 
proof is to proceed. Then from the mate- 
rials before coUeiled, you muft feck a 
middle term which has that relation to the 
ii;ib}e<^and predicate of the proportion to 
be proved, which the nature of the fyllo* 
gifm requires. Thus, fuppofe the propofi- 
tion 1 would prove is an univerfal affirma- 
tive, I know by the rules of fyllogifins, 
that there is only one legitimate mode in 
which an univerfal affirmative proportion 
can be proved ; and that is the firft mode 
of the firft figure. I know likewife, that 
in this mode both the premifes muft be 
upiverfal affirmatives j and that the middle 

term 
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teriti mtift be the filbjedl of the major, and 
the predicate of the minbn Therefore of 
the terttis colle^led according to the gene- 
her&i tult^ I feek but one tor tnore which 
hive thefe two properties ; firll, That thd 
predicate of the propofition to be proved 
can bie univerfally aflSrmed of it ; and fe- 
Cbftdly, That it can be univerfally affirm- 
ed df thfe fnbje<5l of the ptopofition to be 
provedi " Every term ybu can find which 
has thofe tWb properties, will ferve you ai 
a diiddle term, but no other. In this way^ 
t:hc authbr giirci fpfecial rules for all the 
Various kiiids of prbpofitions to be pro* 
Ved ; pointi out the various mbdes iit 
which they may be proved, and the prb-^ 
perties which thfe middle term Inuft have 
to make it fit for anfwerihg that end. And 
the tnles are iUuftrated^ or ratherj^ in my 
bpiniouj purpofely darkened^ by putting 
letters of the alphabet for the feVeral terms. 



Sec: It. 4. Oftbi renjatfiiftg pari of the Firjt 
Book. 

The i-efolutidri of fyllogifms requires ndf 

bther principles but thefe before laid down 

Vol. III. Z z for 
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for Gonftrudling them. However it is 
treated of largely, and rules laid down for 
reducing reafoning to fyllogifms, by fup- 
plying one of the premifes when it is nn- 
derftood, by rectifying inverfions, and 
putting the proportions in the proper or- 
der. 

. Here he fpeaks alfo of hypothetical fyl- 
loglfms ; which he acknowledges cannot 
be refolved into any of, the figures, al- 
though there be many kinds of them that 
ought diligently to be obferved; and 
:wJiich he promifes to handle afterwards* 
]3ut this promife is not fulfilled, as far as 
I know, in any of his works that are cx^- 
tant. 



Sect. 5. Of the Second Book of the Ftrft 
Jnafytics^ 

The fecond book treats of the powers of 
fyllogifms, and fliows, in twenty-feven 
chapters^ how we may perform many feats 
by them, and what figures and modes are 
adapted to each. Thus, in fome fyllo- 
gifms feveral diftindt conclufions may be 
drawn from the fame premifes : in fome^ 

true 
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true conclufions may be drawn from falle 
premifes : in fome, by afluming the con- 
clufion and one premife, you miay prove 
the other; you may turn a direft fyllogifmf 
into one leading to an abfurdity. 

We have likewife precepts given in this 
book, both to the aflailailt in a fyllogifli-* 
cal difpute, how to carry on his attack 
with art, fb as to obtain the vidory j and 
to the defendant, how to keep the enemy 
at fuch a diftance as that he fhall never be 
obliged to yield. From which we learn, 
that Ariftotle introduced in his own fchool, 
the practice of fyllogiftical difputation, in* 
fiead of the rhetorical difputations which 
the fbphifts were wont to ufe in more an^ 
cient times* 



CHAP. IV. 
Remarks. 



S E c T . I . Of the Converjion of Propofitions. 

•TTITE have given a fummary view of the 
theory of pure fyllogifins as deliver- 
ed by Ariftotle, a theory of which he 

Z z 2 claims 
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daims the foie in vention. And I bdiene it 
i7?ill be dtjPEkult^ in any £:idnce, tcfindic^ 
large a fyftem of truths of fo very ab(lra£k 
and fo general a nature, ^U fortified by de^ 
xnondration, and all invented and pcrfedtn 
€d by one roan* Jt fhowa a force of geniua 
^d labour of inv^ftigation, equal to the 
xnoft arduous attempt^. I ihall OQwinako 
j[bme remarks upon it. 

As to the converfion of propofitions,, 
the writers on logic commonly, iatisfy 
themfelves with illuftrating each of the 
rules by an example^ conceiving them to 
be felf-evident when applied to particulait 
cafes. But Ariflotle has given demondra*^ 
tions of the rules he mentions. As a fpe- 
cimen, I fliall give his demonftration of 
the firll rule. " Let A B be an univerfal 
negative propofition ; I fay, that if A is 
in no B^ it'will follow that B is in no A. 
If you deny this confequence, let B be 
iafomeA, for ej^ample, inC; theathe 
^' firft fuppoficion . will not be true; for 
'' C is of the B's/- In this demonftra- 
tion, if I underRa^d it, the third rule of 
converfion is afllimed, that if B is in fome 
A, then A muft be in fome B, which in- 
deed is contrary to the firft fuppofition. If 

the 
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the dkird rate be afibmed foi^ proof of tfa« 
^ft, the proof of all the ihite goes round 
ga a circle; for the fecond and' third rule$ 
are proved by the firft. This is a fault in 
jreafoning which Ariftotle condacnns, and 
which I would be very unwilling to charge 
him with, if I could find any better mean- 
ing in his demonftration. But it is indeed 
a fault very difficult to be avoided, when 
inen attempt to prove things that are ielf« 
evident* 

The rules of converfion cannot be ap- 
plied to all proportions, but only to thofe 
that are categorical ; and we are left to the 
direction of common fenfe in the conver- 
fion of other propofitions. To give an ex-« 
ample : Alexander was the fon of Philip j 
therefore Philip was the father of Alexan- 
der : A is greater than B ; therefore B is 
lefs than A, Thefe are converfions which, 
as far as I know, do not fall within any 
rule in logic ; nor do we find any lofs for 
want of a rule in fuch cafes. 

Even in the converfion of categorical 
propofitions, it is not enough to tranfpofe 
the fubjed and predicate. Both muft un- 
dergo fome change, in order to fit them 
for theif new ftaripn : for in every pro- 

pofition 
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pofition the £^^d^ muft bt a fubftanttve, 
or have the force of a fubftantivc ; and the 
predicate muft be an adjedive, or have. the 
force of an adjective. Hence it follows, 
that when the fubje(a is an individual, the 
proportion admits not of converfion. How, 
for inftance, fhall we convert this propofi* 
ticm, God is omnifcient ? 

Thefe obfervations Ihow, that the doc- 
trine of the converlion of proportions is 
not £o complete as it appears. The rules 
are laid down without any limitation ; yet 
they are fitted only to one clafs of propofi- 
tions, to wit, the categorical ; and of thefe 
only to fuch as have a general term for 
their fubjedt. 



Sect. 2. On Additions made to Arijiotlis 
Theory. 

Although the logicians have enlarged 
the firft and fecond parts of logic, by ex- 
plaining fome technical words and diftinc- 
tions which Ariftotle has omitted, and by 
giving names to fome kinds of propofi- 
tions which he overlooks; yet in what 
cpngerns the theory of categorical fyllo-^ 

gifms, 
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gifms^ be is more fuU, xooce \ minute and 
particular, than any of them : io that they 
feem to. have thimght.tbis capital part of 
the Qrganoft rather redundant, .than de- 
ficient./ 

It is true, that Galen added a foctfth 
figure to the three mentioned hy Ariftotk. 
But there is reafon to think that Ariftotk 
omitted the fourth figure,! not through 
ignorance or. inattention, but of defigp,- 
as containing only fome i{|dire£t mod^^ 
which, when properly expreffed, fall into 
the firft figure. , - : " 

It is true alfo, that Peter ^s^nius^ a pro- 
fefled enemy of Ariftotle, introduced fome 
new modes that are adapted to fingular 
propofitions ; and that Ariftotle takes . no 
notice of fingular propofitions, either in 
his rules of conyerfion, or in the modes 
of fyllpgifm. But the friends of Ariftotle . 
have {hewn, that this improvement of 
Ramu^ is more fpecious than ufbful. Sin- 
gular propofitions have the force of uni^ 
verfal propofitions, and are fubjedl to the 
fame rules. The definition given by A- 
riftotle of an univerfal propofition ap- 
plies to them; and therefore he might 
thinjc, that there was no occafion to mul- 

tiply 
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tiply €he modes of fyllogifm upon their ac<^ 
count. 

Tbefe attempts^ theirefkure^ fhow rather 
inclination than power^ to difcover any 
material defed in Ariftdtle's theory. 

The moft valuable addition made to the 
theory of categorical fyllogifmsi ieems to 
be the inventiiMEi of thofe technical named 
l^ven to the legitimate modei», by which 
they may be eafily rem^bered^ and which 
have been comprifed in thefe barbarous 
verfed. 

Barbara, Celarent, Oarii, Ferio, dato primx; 
Cefare^ Cdmefttis^ Feftino, Barocd, fecnnds ; 
Tertia gtrande fonaDS recitat Vfarapti, Fehptm; 
AdjttDgeps Difams, Datlfi, Bocardo^ Ferifon. 

In thefe verics^ eVery legitimate mode be^ 
longing to the three figures has a naind 
given to it, by which it may be diftin-^ 
guifhed and remembered. And this name! 
is fb contrived as to denote its nature : for 
the name has three vowels, which denote 
the kind of each of its propofitions. 

Thus, a fyllogifm in Bocard$ mull be 
made up of the propofitions denoted by 
the thtee vowels, O, A, O; that is, its 
fnajor and conclufion muft be particular 

negative propofitions, and its minor art 

univerfal 
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«nrwert6d iriErmative^ and beiaog ia the 
ih\xA £gurc5 the middle term «auft be tl^e 
fubjedl of both premifes. 

This is the myftery contained in the 
vowels of thofe barbarous words. But 
there are other inyfteries -coxrtained in their 
confbnants \ for, by their means^ a child 
may be taught to reduce any fyllogifm of 
the iecond or thiird %iiire to one of the 
&cQi. So that the ibiur modes ^i the &xS^ 
figure being dire<9t}y proved tp be coaclu^ 
&ifey all the modes of the other two are 
j>roved at the fiune time, 'by means qf thi^ 
operatiQa <of jredu<5tioa. For the rules and 
manner-df this.redudlion, ^nd the different 
Species ctf ;it, called q^nfive and per impof- 
^ihihy il refer to the logicians, that I may 
-not difclofe all their myfteries. , 

The invention contained in thefe ^verfes 
18 jfo ingenious, and fo great an adoninicle 
;to the dextrous management >of fyllo- 
gifm§, that I think it very probable that 
Ariftotle had-fome contrivance of this kind, 
which was kept as one of the fecret doc- 
trines of his fchool, and handed down by 

tradition, until fome perfon brought it to 
.light. This is <sflfered only as a conjec- 
ture, leaving it to thofe who are better 
Vol. III. 3 A acquainted 
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Acquainted v^ith the mod ancient commen- 
tators on the Analytical either to refute or 
to confirm it. 






Sect. 3. On Examples ufed to^'illufirate 
this Theory. 

We may obfervc, that Ariftotle hardly 
ftyer gives examples of real fyllogifms to 
illuftrate his rules. In demonftrating the 
legitimate modes, he takes A, B, C, for 

the terms of the fyllogifoi. Thus, the 
firft mode of the firft figure is demonftra- 
ted by him in this manner. • ' For/* fays 
he, *• if A is attributed to every B, and B 
^' to every C, it follows necefllariLy, that 
** A may be attributed to every C/' For 
difproving the illegitimate modes, he ufes 
the fame manner ; with this difference, 
that he commonly for an example gives 
three real terms, Aich as, bonum^ habitm^ 
f>rudentia\ of which three terms you are 
to make up a fyllogifm of the figure and 
mode in queftion, which will appear to be 
|nconclufive. 

The commentators and fyftematical wri- 
|ers in logic, have fupplied this defedl; 

and 
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and gii^en tis real examples of evfery legir 
timate mode in all the figures; We ac-^ 
knowledge this to be charitably done^ in 
order to aflift the conception in matters fo 
. very ab{lra<5l ; but \^hether it was pru-^ 
dently done for the honour of the art, may 
be doubted. I am afraid this was to un- 
cover the nakednefs of the theory : it ha^ 
undoubtedly contributed to bring it into 
contempt ; for when one confiders the filly 
and uninftrudlive reafonings that have 
been brought forth by this grand organ of 
fcience, he can hardly forbear crying put^ 
Parturiunt mantes^ et nafcitur ridicUluf muf. 
Many of the. writers of logic are acute and 
ingenious^ and much praftifed in the fyl- 
logiflical art ; and there mufl: be fomd 
reaibn why the examples they have givea 
of fyllogifms are fo lean. 

We (hall fpeak of the reafon afterwards ; 
and fhall now give a fyllogifm in each fi^ 
gure as an example^ 

No v/ork of God is bad j 

The natural pafilions and appetitefs pf 
jnen are the work of God ; 

Therefore none of them is bad^ 
In this fyllogifm, the middle termj ivor^ 
of God^ is the fubjedt of the major an^ 

^Aa ^ the 
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the predicate of the minor ; fo that the 
fyllogifm is of the firft figure. The mode 
is that called Celarent ; the major arid con* 
clufion being both tmiverlal negatives/ 
and the minor an univerfal afBrmative. It 

* 

agrees to the rules of the figure, as the 
major is univcrfal, add the minor affirma- 
tive ; it is alfo agreeable to all the general 
l^ules J fp that it maintains its character in 
every trial. And to flhow of what duftile 
piaterials fyllogifms are made, we may, 
by converting fimply the major propofi- 
tion, reduce it to a good fyllogifm of the 
fecond figure, and of the mode Cefare^ 
thus: 

Whatever is bad is not the work of 
God; 

All the natural paflions and appetites of 
men are the work of God ; 

Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example : 

Every thing virtuous is praife- worthy j 

Some pleafures are not praife- worthy ; 

. Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term prcnfe-nvorthy be- 
ing the predicate of both premifes, the 
fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; and fee- 
ing it is, made up of the propofitions, A, 



N 
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O, O, the mode is Baroco, It will . be 
found to agree both with the gaieral wA 
fpecial rales : and it may be reduced into 
a good fyllogifm of the firfl figure upon 
converting the major by contra|)ofiticH3| 
thus : ^ 

What is not praife-worthy is not vir- 
tuous J 
Some plealures are not praife-worthy ; 
Therefore fome pleafures are not vir- 

tubus. 
That this fyllogifm is conclufive, com- 
mon fenfe pronounces, and all logicians 
mud allow; but it is fomewhat unpliable 
to rules, and requires a little (braining to 
make it tally with them. 

That it is of the firfi figure is *beyond 
difpute ; but to what mode of that figure 
fhall we refer it ? This is a qu^ftion of 
ibme difficulty. For, in the firft place, the 
premifes feem to be both negative, which 
contradidls the third general rule ; and 
moreover, it is contrary to a fpecial rule 
of the firft figure. That the minor fhould 
be negative. Thefe are the difficulties to 
be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two ne- 
gative particles in the major are equivalent 

to 
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to an afBrmative ; and that therefore, the 
major propoiition^ What is not praife^ivor'^ 
thy^ is not virtuous^ is to be accounted an 
affirmative propofition. This, if granted,, 
folves one difficulty ; but the other re- 
mains. The mod ingenious folution, there- 
fore, is this : Let the nviddle term he not 
praife^worthy. Thus, making the negative 
particle a part of the middle term, the fyU , 
logifm (lands thus : 

Whatever is not praife-nvortby is not vir-^ 
tuous ; 

Some pleafures are not praife^nvorthy } 

Therefore fome pleafures are not vir- 
tuous. 
By this analyfis, the major becomes an 
univerfal negative, the minor a particular 
affirmative, and the conclufion a particular 
negative, and fp we have a juft fyllogifm 
in Ferio. 

We fee, by this example, that the qua- 
lity of proportions is not fo invariable, 
but that, when occafion requires, an affir- 
mative may be degraded into a negative, 
or a negative qxalted to an affirmative* 
Another example : 

All Africans are black ; 

All Africans are men ; 

Therefore 
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Therefore fome men are bladt. . , 

This is of the third figure, and 6f the mode 
Darapi; and it may be reduced to JD^i 
in the firft figure, by converting th^ paw- 
nor. - 

All African$ are black ; 

Some men ape. Africans j ^ 

Therefore fome men are black. 
By this time I ^apprehend cdie , reader has 
got as many ^x^giples of fyllogifms as will 
(lay his appetit;^. for that kind of en^cr- 
^amment. 
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Sect. 4. On the Demonftration of the Theory^ 



' ; .. 



Ariftotle and all his followers have 
thought it . neceffary, in order to bring 
this theory of categorical fyllogifms to a 
fcience, to demonftrate", both that the four- 
tan authorifed modes conclude juftly, and 
that none of the reft do. Let us now fee 
liow this has been executed. . . 

As to the legitimate modes, Ariftotle 
and thofe who follow him the moft clqie- 
ly, demonftrate the four modes of the firft 
figure diredtly from an axiom called the 
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Diilum de mnd tt mdlo4 Thie asumnt of 
tite ladom is^ Thax ^^hat is affirmol t>f a 
wli^le ^^ff£^, may be affirmed ^f all die 
fpecies and indmduals belonging cd that 
genus; and that what is denied of the whole 
genus, may be denied -tif its 'Species and 
individuals. The four modes ^of die firft 
figure are evidently included in this axiom* 
fthd us'to the legitimate jnodesctf the other 
iSgnries, th^ are prtxved l3y inducing «hem 
to fome mode of the &ft. Nor is there 
any other principle afTumed in thefe ^e- 
dudtions but the axioms concerning the 
converfion of propofitions, and in fome 
cafes the axioms concerning the oppofition 
xtf propofitions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariftotle 
li^s -taken the labour to try rand condemn 
Ibem one by one in all the three :%ores4 
biit'this'is done in fudh a -manner ?that it 
is^rery painful tot follow iiim. 37o :gbv^>a 
^^pigcimen. In order to pa:o?ee, that ^thoie 
«todes^f the firft figure inivhiah the ma- 
jor is particular, do miKconclude, ihe pto- 
Vl*ed6 thus : " If A is or ts not Im fome B, 
** and-B in every C, no conclufion follows. 
** tike for the terms in the affirmative 
*^| cafe, goody htibity prwdence^ in: the aiega^ 

<< tive^ 
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** tive^ go^d^ habits i^Mrance'^ iTiis la- 
conic ftyle, the ufe of fy tobols not fami-^ 
liar, and, in place of gitihg an ^amplcj 
his leiving us to form otttf (mm three af-- 
fighed termsj giVe fuch embarrafTment td 
^ reader^ that he is like one reading a book 
of riddles. 

Having thus afcfertaihed the true and 
falie modes ^of a figure, he fubjoins thd 
|)articular rules of that figure, which feem 
CO be deduced from the particular cafes be* 
fore determined. The general rules comd 
fed of all, as a general corollary from wha< 
goes before. 

1 know ilot whether it ii ff oin a diffi-* 
dence of Ariftotle's demonftratiohs, or 
from an app**ehfenfion of their obfcurj ty, or 
froni a defire of improving upon his me- 
thod^ that alinoft all the writers in logic I 
bavfe met with, have inverted his order^ 
beginning wberd he fcnd$, and fending 
*eherc he begin*. They firft demonflrate 
the general rule&i which belong to all thd 
figures, froiti three aiioms j thin from 
the genera] rtiles and the'nature of each fi- 
gure, they denwnftrate the fpccial rules of 
each figure. When this is done, nothing 
remains^ but to apply theft general atici 
Vol. III. 3B fi^tciai 
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fpccial rules, and to rejeia: tvery mode 
which contradidls them. 

This method has a very fcientific ap- 
pearance : and when we confider, that by 
a few rules once demonftrated, an hundred 
and feventy-cight falfe modes are defkroy- 
ed at one blow, which Ariftotle had the 
trouble to put to death one by one, it 
leems to be a great improvement. I have 
only one objedlion to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are thefe : i. Things 
which agree with the fame third, agree 
with one another. 2. When one agrees 
with the third, and the other does not, 
they do not agree with one another. 3. 
When neither agrees with the third, you 
cannot thence conclude, either that they 
do, or do not agree with one another. If 
thefe as;ioms are applied to mathematical 
quantities, to which they feem to relate 
when taken literally, they have all the evi- 
dence that an axiom ought to have : but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical 
ienfe to things of another nature. In or- 
der^ therefore, to judge whether they are 
truly axioms, we ought to ftrip them of 
their figurative drefs, and to fet thenir 
down in plain Englifh, as the logicians 

\jnderftaiid 
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tinderftand them. THey amount there- 
fore to this. I. If two things be affirmed 
of a third, or the third be affirmed of 
them ; or if one be affirmed of the thirds 
and the third affirmed of the othpr j then 
they may be affirmed one of the other, 
2. If one is affirmed of the third, or the 
tjiird of it, and the other denied of the 
third, or the third of it, they may be de- 
nied one of the other. 3. If both are de- 
nied of the third, or the third of them ; 
or if one is denied of the third, and the 
third denied of the other j nothing can be 
inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in 
plain Englifh, they feem not to have that 
degree of evidence which axioms ought to 
have; and if there is any defedl of evi- 
dence in the axioms, this defe<Sl will be 
communicated to the whole edifice raifed 
upon them. 

It may even be fufpeded, that an at- 
tempt by any method to demonftrate that 
a fyliogifm is conclufive, is an improprie- 
ty fomewhat like that of attempting to 
demonftrate an axiom. In a juft: fylio- 
gifm, the connedion between the premi- 
fcs and the conclufion is not only real, but 

362 immediate; 
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immediate^ fo thait no propoGtioo caa 
come between theo; to make their aoomc^ 
tion naore apparent.' The very l^tentioi^ 
pf a fyllogifm is^ to le^ve notbiag to be 
fupplie4 th^t is ueceflary to a complets de^ 
monftration. Therefore a man of com-^ 
xnon underllanding who has a perie6| 
comprehenfion of the premifes, fijids him- 
felf under a neceffity o^f admitting the con- 
clufion^ fuppofingthe premifes to be truej 
and the concluiion is connQ<5ted with the 
premifes with all the force of intuitive evi- 
dence. In a vvrord, an immediate conclu^ 
fion is feen in the premifes, by the light' 
of common fenfe i and v\rhere tbs^t is v^rant- 
ing, po kin4 pf reafpning will fupply its 
place. 



S£CT..5* On this Thcary^ amjidercd oj cm 
Engine of Science. 

The flow p^og^ef5^ of ufeful knawlodge, 
during the many ages in which the fyllo-? 
giftic art was moft liighly cultivated as the 
only guide to fcience, and its quick pro-^ 
grefe fince that art was difufed, fuggeft a 

prefvimpcipn againft it i and this prefump- 

tioft 
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tion is ftrengtheaed by the puerility o£ the 
examples which have always been brought 
to illuftrate its rules. 

The ancients feem to have had too high 
notions, both of the force of the reafon* 
ing power in zpan^ and of the art of {yU 
logifm as it$ guide. Mere reafoning can 
carry us but a very little way in moft fub* 
jeds. By obi^rvation, and experiments 
properly cqndud^ed, the ftock of human 
knowledge may be enlarged without ^nd j 
but the power of reafoning alone^ applied 
with vigour through a long life, would 
only carry a man round, like a hor& in a 
mill who labours hard but makes no pro**- 
greis« There is indeed an exception to 
this ohfervation in the mathematical fci«- 
enqes. The relations of quantity are fo 
various and fo fuCceptible of exad: menfu- 
ration, that long trains of accurate reafbn-^ 
ing on that fubjecfl may be formed, and 
conclusions drawn very remote from the 
fir ft principles. It is in this fcience and 
thofe which depend upon it, that the power 
of reafoning triumphs; in other matters 
its trophies are inconfiderable. If any man 
doubt this, let him produce, in any fob- 
}£& unconneded witk mathematics, a train 

of 
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of, reafoning of feme length, leading to a 
concluiion, which without this train of 
reafbning would never have been brought 
withiu human fight. Every man acquaint- 
ed with mathematics can produce thou- 
fands of fuch trains of reafoning. I do 
not fay, that none fuch can be produced 
in other fciences; but 1 believe they are 
few, and not eafily found j and that if they 
are £9und, it will not be in fubjeds that 
can be exprefled by categorical propofitions, 
to which alone the theory of figure and 
mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, 
a man of good fenfe, who can diftinguifh 
things that differ, can avoid the fnares of 
ambiguous words, and is moderately prac- 
tifed in fuch matters, fees at once all that 
can be inferred from the premifes ; or 
finds, that there is but a very fhort ftep to 
the conclufion. 

When the power of reafoning is fo 
feeble by nature, efpecially in fubjecJls to 
which this theory can be applied, it would 
be unreafonable to expecil great effeds 
from it. And hence we fee the reafon 
why the examples brought to illuftrate it 

by 
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by tbe rs^^ ingeaidtis logicians^ have ra- 
ther : taided %6. bring it iniJO contempt. : . 
, If it ihouldbe thought, Jthat thefyHo- 
gifticart may be an ufefvcl engine in ma- 
thematics, in which pure reafbning has 
ample fcope: Eirft, It may heijobferred^ 
That fa^3 are wifevourablc to. 'this opi- 
nion : : for it dofes not appbar; \ that Euclid, 
or Apolloniu^ Qft ArchimciJei^l/OE Hugens, 
or Newton, ever made the l^ft tife o£ tEhii. 
ant; and I am even of opinion,, that na 
ufe can bye made of it in mat^ematies. ; I 
would not'wifib to adyajjoeirthis ra(hjy> 
fince Ariftotle^has faid, rthat . rmathemati- 
cians reafon for the moft part in the .ficft 
figure. Wh^t led himftp think fp was^ 
that the firft figure only yields cpnclufio£Xs 
that are univerfal and afBrmativc. and the 
conclufions of mathematicB>re commonly 
of that kind. ^ But it is xp be x»bfervedy 
that the propofitions of mathematics are 
not categorical proppfi^tionsy^cpi^fting of 
one fubjedl and one predicate; They ex- 
prefs fome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that ac^ounc 
muft have three terms. The quantities 
compared make two, and the relation be- 
tween them is a third. Now to fuch pro- 

pofitions 
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pofitions we can neither apply tbe rule^ 
concerning the converfion of propofitiomt 
nor can they enter into a fyllogifm of any 
of the figures or modes. We obferved 
before, diac this converfion^ A is greaiif 
than J5, thcrefOTc B is Itfs than A^ does 
not fall within the rules of converfion 
given by Ariftode or the logidansj andi 
we now addy that this fimple reafoning^ 
^: Attend to B^ akd B to C; therefore A i^ 
eqaal ta Q cannot be brought into any 
fyllogifm in figure and mode^ There arcf 
indeed fy)k>gifins into which mathemiaci^ 
cal propc^Kdons may enter, and of fucb 
we fhaB afterwairds fpeak : but they hxYt 
jTOthing to do with the fyftem of figure 
and mode» 

When we go without the circle of thcf 
mathematical fciences, I know nothing in 
which there feeins to be fo much demon- 
ftration as in that part of logic Which 
treats of the figures and modes of ^llo-s- 
gifm ; but the few remarks we have made^ 
fhew, that it has fome weak places : and 
befidesi this fyftem cannot be ufed as ant 
engine to rear itfelf. 

The eompafs of the fyllogiftic fyfteA as 
an engine of fcience, may be difcerned by 
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a compf^ndioiis and general view of the 
conclu^QH drawn, and the argument iifed 
to prove itj in each of the three figures. 

In the firft figure, the coticlufion affirms 
or denies foiiitthing of a certain fpecies or 
individual ; and the. argument to prove 
this conclufion is, That the fame thing 
may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that fpecies pt individual 
belongs. 

In the fecond figure, the conclufion is^ 
That fome fpecies or individual does not 
belong to fuch a genus ; and the argument 
is. That fome attribute common to the 
whole genus does not belong to that fpecies 
or inditidiial. ' 

* In thfe third figure, the conclufion is. 
That fuch an attribute belongs to part 
of a genus ; and the argument is. That 
the attribute in queftion belongs to a fpe- 
cies or individual which is part of that 
genus. 

I apprehend, that in this fhort view, 
every conclufion that falls within the com- 
pafs of the three figures, as well as the 
mean of prqof^ is coroprehended. The 
rules of all the figures might be eafily de- 
duced from it } and it appears, that there 

VolJIL 3 C is 
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is only one principle of reafoning in all 
the three ; fo that it is not ftrange, that 
a fyllogifm of one figure (hould be reduced 
to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the 
whole terminates, and of which every ca- 
tegorical fyllogifm is only a particular ap- 
plication, is this, That what is aflBirmed 
or denied of the whole genus, may be af- 
firmed or denied of every fpecies and in- 
dividual belonging to it. This is a prin- 
ciple of undoubted certainty indeed^ but of 
no great depth. Ariftotle and all the logi- 
cians alfume it as an axiom or firft prin- 
ciple, from which the fyllogiftic fyftem, as 
it were, takes its departure : and after a 
tedious voyage, and great expence of de- 
monftration; it lands at laft in this prin* 
ciple as its ultimate conclufion. curas^ 
hominu7n ! quantum eji in rebus inane ! 



Segt. 6. On Modal Syllogifms. 

Categorical propofitions, befides their 
quantity and quality, have another affec- 
tion, by which they are diyided into pure 
'and modal. In a pure propofition, the* 

predicate 
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predicate is barely affirmed or denied of 
the fubjedl ; but in a modal propofition, 
the affirmation or negation is modified, 
by being declared to be neceflary, or con- 
tingent, or poffible, or impoffible. Thefe 
are the four modes obferved by Ariftotle, 
from which he denominates a propofition 
modal. His genuine difciples maintain, 
that thefe are all the modes that can aflTefl 
an aflSurmation or negation, and that the 
enumeration is complete. Others main- 
tain, that this enumeration is incomplete ; 
and that when an affirmation or negation 
is faid to be certain or uncertain, probable 
or improbable, this makes a modal pro- 
pofition, no lefs than the four modes of 
Ariftotle. We fhall not enter into this 
difpute ; but proceed to obferve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to 
fyllogifms as well as to propofitions. A 
pure fyllogifm is that in which both pre- 
mifes are pure propofitions. A modal fyl- 
logifm is that in which either of the pre- 
mifes is a modal propofition. 

The fyllogifms of which we have al- 
ready faid fo much, are thofe only which 
are pure as well as categorical. But wheri 
we confider, that through all the figures 

3 C 2 and 
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and modes, a fyllogifm may have one .pre-*- 
jnife modal of /any of the four modesj 
while the other is pure, or it may have 
both premifcs modal, and that they may 
be either of the fame mode or of different 
modes ; what prodigious variety arifes 
from all thefe combinations? Now it iS 
the.bufinefs of a logician, to fliew how 
the conclufion is affedled in. all this va-»- 
ricty of cafes. Ariftotle has done this in 
Ijiis Firft Analytics, with imn^enfe labour j 
and it will not be thought ftrange^ tha^ 
when he had employed only four chapters 
in difcufEng one hundred and ninety-two 
modes, true and falfe, of pure fyllogifms, 
he fhould employ fifteen upon modal fyl- 
logifms. 

1 am very willing tp excufe myfelf from 
entering upon thi§ great branch of logiCjj 
by the judgement and example of thofe 
who cannot be charged either with wai^t 
pf refpe(5l to Ariftotle, or with a low efteem 
of the fyllogiftic ^rt. 

Keckerman, a famous Pantzican pro- 
feffor, who fpent his life in teaching and 
writing logic, in his huge folio fyftem of 
that fcience, publifh^d am. 1600, calls 
thp dodrine of the modals the crupf, logi-^ 

corum. 
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(orim. With regard to the fcholaftic doc- 
tors, among whom this was a proverb, 
De nmdalibus^ turn gujlabit afmus^ he > thinks 
it very dubious, whether they tortured 
moft the modal fyllogtfms, or Were moft 
tortured by them. But thofe crabbed ge- 
niu&s, fays he, made this doArine fb v6fy 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a tnan^s Wits 
in pieces than to give them folidity. He 
defires it to be obferved, that the dodriiie 
of the modals is adapted to the Greek Ian* 
guage. The modal terms were freqAJCifttly 
uled by the Greeks in their difputations ; 
and, on that account, are fb fully handled 
by Ariftotle : but in the Latin tongue you 
ihall hardly ever meet with them. Nor do 
I remember, in all my experience, fays he, 
to have obferved any man in danger of 
being foiled in a difpute, through his ig- 
norance of the modals. 

This author, however, out of refpe<El to 
Ariftotle, treatis pretty fully of modal pro- 
poiitions, fhewing how to diftinguifli their 
fubjeiSl and predicate, their quantity and 
quality. But the modal fyllogifms he 
pafles over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, 
not as a devotee of Ariftotle, but on ac- 
count 
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count of his own judgement and learning, 
thinks that the dodlrine of modals ought 
to be banifhed out of logic, and remitted 
to grammar ; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek tongue had been brought to a 
fyftem in the time of Ariftotle, that moft 
acute philofopher would have faved the 
great labour he has beftowed on tl^is fub- 

Burgerfdick, after enumerating five claf» 
fes of modal fyllogifms, obferves, that they 
require many rules and cautions, which 
Ariftotle hath handled diligently ; but that 
as the ufe of them is not great and their 
rules difficult, he thinks it not worth while 
to enter into the difcuffion of them ; re-^ 
commending to thofe who would under- 
ftand them, the moft learned paraphrafe 
of Joannes Monlorius upon the firft book 
of the Firft Analytics. ^ 

All the writers of logic for two hundred 
years back that have fallen into my hands^ 
have pafled over the rules of modal fyllo-^ 
gifms with as little ceremony.^ So that 
this great branch of the dodtrine of fyl- 
logifm, fo diligently handled by Ariftotle, 
fell into negledl, if not contempt, even 
while the doctrine of pure fyllogifms conr 

tinued 
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tinued in the higheft eftcem. Moved by 
thcfe authorities, I fhall let this dodrine 
reft in peace, without giving the leaft dis- 
turbance to its aflies. 



Sfict. 7, On Syllogifms that do not belong 
. to Figure and Mode. 

Ariftotle gives fome obfervations upon 
imperfeA fyllogifms : fuch as, the Enthi- 
mema, in which one of the premifes is 
not expreffed but underftood : Indudlion^ 
wherein we colle<5l an univerfal from a 
full enumeration of particulars : and Ex- 
amples, which are an imperfeft induction* 
The logicians have copied Ariftotle upon, 
thefe kinds of reafoning, without any con- 
fiderable improvement. But to eompen- 
late the modal fyllogifms, which they have 
laid afide, they have given rules for feve- 
ral kinds of fyllogifm, of which Ariftotle 
takes no notice. Thefe may be reduced to 
twoclaffes. 

The firft clafs comprehends: the fyllo- 
gifms into which any exclufive, reftridlivej- 
exceptive, or reduplicative propofition en- 
ters. Such propofitions ai;e by fome calkcj. 

exponiblcy 
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exponible^ by jothers imperfeSily modal. . The 
rules given with regard to thefe are obvi- 
ous, from a juft interpretation of the pro-* 
pofitions. 

The fecond clafs is that of hypothetical 
fyllogifms, which take ttiat denomination 
from having a hypothetical propofition for 
one or both premifes. Moft logicians give 
the name of hypothetical to all complex pro- 
pofitions which have more terms than one 
fubjedl and one predicate. I ufe the word 
in this large fenfe ; and mean byhypo^ 
thetical fyllogifins,^ all thofe in which cL* 
ther of the premifes confifts of more terms 
than two. How many various kinds there 
may be of fuch fyllogifms, has never been 
afcc/rtained. The logicians have given 
names to fome; fuch as, the copulative, 
the conditional by fome called hypotheti- 
cal, and the disjunfiive. 

Such fyllogifms cannot be tri^d by the 
rules of figure and mode. Every kind 
would require rules peculiar to itfelf. Lo- 
gicians have given rules for fome kinds j 
but there are many that have ndt fo much 
as a name. 

The Dilemma is confidcredliy moft lo-* 

^icians as a fpecies of the disjundUve fyl^ 

^ logifm* 
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logifm^ A remarkabk property of this 
kind is, that it may fometimes be happily 
retorted : it is, it ieems, like a hand-gre- 
nade, which by dextrous management may 
be thrown back, fo as to fjpend its force 
upon the aflailant. We fhall conclude 
this tedious account of fyllogiiins, with a 
dilemma mentioned by A. Gdlius^ and 
from him by many logicians, as infoluble 
in any other way. 

" Euathlus, a rich young man, defirous 
" of learning the art of pleading, applied 
to Protagoras, a celebrated Ibphift, to 
inftru<5t him, promifing a great fum of 
money as his reward ; one half of .which 
was paid down j. the other half he 
" bound himfelf to pay as foon as he 
fliould plead a caufe before the judges, 
and gain it. Protagoras found him a 
very apt fcholar ; but, after he had 
" made good progrefs, he was in no hade 
" to plead caufes. The mafter, concei- 
" ving that he intended by this means to 
" fhift off his fecond payment, took, as 
" he thought, a fure method to get the 
" better of his delay. He fued Euathlus 
before the judges ; and, having opened 
his caufe at the bar, he pleaded to this 
VoL.lIL 3D " purpofe. 
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^^ purpofe. O moft foolifh young m^n^ 
•* do you not fee, that, in any event, I 
muft gain my point ? for if the judges 
give fentencc for me, you muft pay by 
their fentencc ; if againft me, the con- 
-^ dition of our bargain is fulfilled, aqd 
** you have no plea left for your delay, 
** after having pleaded and gained a caufe. 
** To which Euathlus anfwered. O moft 
** wife mafter, I might have avoided the 
force of your argument, by not plead- 
ing my own caufe. But, giving up thig 
** advantage, do you not fee, that what- 
*^ ever fentence the judges pafs, I amfafe? 
** If they give fentence for me, I am ac- 
♦' quitted by their fentence ; if againft 
me, the condition of our bargain is not 
fulfilled, by my pleading a caufe, and 
^* lofing it. The judges, thinking the arr 
*' guments unanfwerable on both fides, 
f ' put qff the caufe to a long day/* 
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Account of the remaining books of thdi 
Organoni 



S t c t . 1 . OftheLaJi Atialytici. 

f 

I 

t N the Firft Analytics, fyllogifms are coii- 
fidered in refpedl of their fbrin ; they 
4ire now to be confidered iix irefpedl of their 
matter. The form lies in the hecefTary 
cotinedlibn between the premifes and the 
conclufionj and where fueh a connedioii 
is wanting, they are faid to be informal^ 
or vicious iti point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form^ 
there may be in the iiiatteJ: ; that is, in the 
propofitions of which they are compofed, 
which tnay be true or falfe,- probable of 
improbable. 

When the premifes are certain, and the 
conclufion draWn from them in due form^ 
this is demonftration, and produces fci- 
cnce. Such fyllogifms are called apodic^ 

3 D 2 tical; 
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tical; and are handled in the two boo&s of 
the Lafl Analytics. When the premifes 
are not certain, but probable only, fuch 
fyllogifms are called dialed ical ; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the 
Topics. But there are feme fyllogifms 
which feem to be perfedl both in matter 
and form, when they are not really {o : 
as, a face may feem beautiful which i\ but 
painted. Thefe being apt to deceive, and 
produce a falfe opinion, are cMtd Jbphijii- 
cal; and they are the fubjedl of the book 
concerning Sophifms. 

To return to the Lafl: Analytics, which 
treat of demonftration and of fcience : We 
ftiall not pretend to abridge thefe books; 
for Ariftotle's writings do not admit of 
abridgement : no man in fewer words can 
fi\y what he fays ; and he is not often 
guilty of repetition. We fhall only give 
Ibme of his capital conclufionsjr omitting 
his long reafonings and nice diftindlions, 
of which his genius was wonderfully pro- 
dudlive. 

All demonftration muft be built upon 
principles already known ; and thefe upon 
others of. the fame kind j until we come 
at laft to firft principles, which neither 

can 
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can be demonftrated, nor need to be, be- 
ing evident of themfelves. 

We cannot demonftrate things in a 
circle, fupporting the conclufion by the 
premifes, and the premifes by the conclu- 
fion. Nor can there be an infinite number 
of middle terms between the firft principle 
and the conclufion. 

In all demonftration, the firft principles, 
the conclufion, and all the intermediate 
propofitions, muft be neceflfary, general, 
and eternal truths: for of things fortui- 
tous, contingent, or mutable, or of indi- 
vidual things, there is no demonftration. 

Some demonftrations prove only, that 
the thing is thus aflfedled; others prove, 
why it is thus affeded. The former may 
be drawn from a remote caufe, or from an 
efFedl : but the latter muft be drawn from 
an immediate caufe j and are the moft 
perfedl. 

The firft figure is beft adapted to de- 
monftration, becaufe it afibrds conclu- 
fions univerfally affirmative; and this fi- 
gure is commonly ufed by the mathema- 
ticians. 

The demonftration of an affirmative 
propofition is preferable to that of a nega- 
tive; 
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tive ; the demonftration of an univerfal to 
that of a particular; and diredl demon- 
ftration to that ad abjurdum. 

The principles are more certain than die 
concluiion. 

There cannot be opinion and fcience of 
the fame thing at the fame time. 

In the fecond book we are taught, that 
the queftions that may be put with regard 
to any thing, are four ; i . Whether the 
thing be thus affeded. 2. Why it is thus 
affeded, 3. Whether it exifts. 4. What 
it is. 

The laft of thefe queftions Ariftotle, in 
good Greek, calls the What u it of a thing. 
The fchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, 
Qz\[cd^l^.t^^^id(iity of z, thing. This 
quiddity, he proM^s by many arguments, 
cannot be demonftrated, but muft be fixed 
by a definition. This gives occafion to 
treat of definition, and how a right defi- 
nition fhould be formed. As an example, 
he gives a definition of the number threc^ 
and defines it to be the firft odd number. 

In this book he treats alfb of the four 
kinds of caufes ; efficient, material, formal, 
and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, 

the 
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the manner in which we acquire firfl: prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of all de- 
inonftration. Thefe are not innate, be- 
caiife we may be for a great part of life 
ignorant of them : nor can they be dedu- 
ced demonftratively from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwife they would not be 
firfl; principles. Therefore he concludes, 
that firft principles are got by indudlion, 
from the informations of fenfe. The lenfes 
give us informations of individual things, 
and from thefe by induiflion we draw ge- 
neral conclufions : for it is a maxim with 
Ariftotle, That there is nothing in the un- 
derftanding which was not before in fome 
fenfe. 

The knowledge of firfl: principles, as it 
is not acquired by demonftration, ought 
not to be called fcience j and therefore he 
calls it intelligence. 



Sect. 2. Of the Topics. 

The profefled defign of the Topics is, to 

fliew a method by which a man may be 

^ble to reafon with probability and con- 

iiftency 
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fiftency upon every queftion that can oc- 
cur. 

Every queftion is either about the ge- 
nus of the fubje<5l, or its fjpecific difference, 
or fome thing proper to it, or fomething 
accidental. 

To prove that this divifion is complete, 
Ariftotle reafons thus : Whatever is attri- 
buted to a fubjedl, it muft either be, that 
the fubjedl can be reciprocally attributed 
to it, or that it cannot. If the fubjcdl and 
attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute 
cither declares what the fubjeifl is, and 
then it is a definition ; or it does not de- 
clare what the fubjedlis, and then it is a 
property. If the attribute cannot be reci- 
procated, it muft be fomeching contained 
in the definition, or not. If it be contain- 
ed in the definition of the fubjedl, it muft 
be the genus of the fubjedl, or its fpecific 
difference ; for the definition confifts of 
thefe two. If it be not contained in the 
definition of the fubjedl, it muft be an 
accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for ar- 
guing dialedically may be reduced to thefe 

four heads : i . Probable propofitions of all 
forts, which may on occafion be affumed 

in 
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in an at-guriient. 2. DiftindlioiiS df words 
which are nearly of the fame fignification. 
3. Diftiniftidns of things which are not fo 
far afunder but that they may bfe taken foit 
one and the famfc. 4. Similitudes. 

The fecond and the five following books 
are taken tip in enumerating the topics or 
heads of argument that may be ufed in 
^ueftiohs about the genus, the definition > 
the pt-opeVties, and the accidents of a thing j 
and occafionally he introduces the topics 
for proving things to be the fame^ or dif- 
ferent J and the topics for proving out 
thing to be better or worfe than another. 

In this enuiheratiori of topics''^ Ariflotle 
has fliewn tiore the fertility of his genius, 
than the accuracy of method. The wri- 
ters of logic leem to be of this opinion : 
for I know none of them that has followed 
him clofely upon this fubjedt. They have 
Confidered the topics of argumentation as 
reducible to certain axioms. For inllance^ 
when the queftion is about the genus of a 
thing, it muft be determined by fome ax- 
iom about genus and fpecies ; when it is 
about a definitiouj it muft be determined 
by fome axiom relating to definition^ and 
things defined: and fo of other queftions. 
Vol. III. 3 E They 
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They have therefore reduced the dodlrine 
of the topics to certain axioms or canons, 
and difpofed thefe adorns in order under 
certain heads. 

This method feems to be more com- 
. modious and elegant than that of Ari- 
ftotle. Yet it mud be acknowledged, that 
Ariftotle h^s furnifhed the materials from 
which all the logicians have borrowed 
their dodlrine of topics : and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, 
have been much indebted to the topics of 
Ariftotle. 

He was the firft, as far as I know, who 
made an attempt of this kind : and in this 
he adled up to the magnanimity of his 
own genius, and that of ancient philofo- 
phy. Every fubjedl of human thought 
had been reduced to ten categories ; every 
thing that can be attributed to any fub- 
jedl, to five predicables : he attempted to 
reduce all the forms of reafoning to fixed 
rules of figure and mode, and to reduce 
all the topics of argumentation under cer- 
tain heads ; and by that means to coUeiSl 
as it were into one ftore all that can be 
faid on one fide or the other of every que- 
ilion, and to provide a grand arfenal, from 

which 
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which all future combatants might be fur- 
nifhed with arms offenfive and defenfive 
in every caufe, fo as to leave no room to 
future generations to invent any thing 
new. 

The laft book of the Topics is a code of 
the laws according to which a fyllogiftical 
difputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the aflailant and defendant. 
From which it is evident, that this philo- 
fopher trained his difciples to contend, not 
for truth merely, but for vidlory. 



Sect* 3. Of the hook concerning Sophifmi. 

A fyllogifm which leads to a falfe con- 
clufion, muft be vicious, either in matter 
or form : for from true principles nothing 
but truth can be juftly deduced. If the 
matter be faulty, that is, if either of the 
premifes be falfe, that premife muft be 
denied by the defendant. If the form be 
faulty, fome rule of fyllogifm is tranfgref- 
fed ; and it is the part of the defendant to 
Ihew, what general or fpecial rule it is that 
is tranfgrefled. So that, if he be an able 
logician, he will be impregnable in the 

3 E 2 defencQ 
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defence of truth, aad may refift ^11 the at? 
tacks of the fophift. But ?s there are fylr 
logifms which n^ay feem to be perfect 
|>oth in matter and form, when they are 
not really fo, as a piece of money may 
feem to be good coin when it is adulte- 
rate ; fuch fallacious fyllpgifms are confir 
dered in this treatife, in order to make a 
defendant more expert in the ufq of l»is de« 
fenfive weapons. 

And here the author, with h^s ufual 
magnanimity, attempts to bringj all the 
fallacies that can enter into a fyllogifm 
under thirteen heads ; of which fix lie in 
the didlion or language, and feven not ii^ 
^he didion. 

The fallacies in di^ion ^re, i. When 
an ambiguous word is taken at one 
time in one fenfe, arid at another time in 
another. 2. When an ambiguous phyafp 
is taken in the fame manner. 3. and 4. 
are ambiguities in fyntax ; when words 
are conjoined in fyntax that ought to be 
disjoined ; or disjoined when they ought 
to be conjoined. 5, is an ambiguity ia 
profody, accent, or pronunciation. 6. 
An ambiguity arifinp; from feme figure of 

^hen 







When a fopbifai of any pf thcfe Bnd^ 
is tranflated into another language, or eyeiji 
rcnd<?refl in^o unambiguous expreifions in 
the fam? language, the fallacy is evident, 
&nd the fyllogifm appears to have jfpur 
terms. 

The feven fallacies which are faid nqt to 
be ii> the di^ion, but in the thipg, heiv^ 
their proper pames ia Greek apd in L^tin, 
by which they are diftinguiihed. Without 
jnindiog their naroes^ we Ihall give 4 brief 
stccount of x\mv natvre, 

I, The f^rft is, Taking an acqideutal 
conjupidlion of things for a natural or »e- 
cefl^ry coniie(3:ion ; as, when from an ac- 
cident we infer a property ; when from an 
example we infer a rule; when from a 
fingle a<S we infer a habit. 

^. Taking that abfqlutely which ought- 
;o be taken comparatively, or with a cer- 
tain limitation. The conftrudion of lan^ 
guage often leads into this fallacy : for in 
all languages, it is common to ufe abfolute 
terms to fignify things that carry in thena 
fome fecret comparifan; or to ufe unli- 
mited terms, to fignify what from its na- 
ture muft be limited. 

3. T^iig thaHbr the caufe of a thing 

which 
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which is only an occafion, or concomi* 
tant. 

4- Begging the queftion. This is done, 
when the thing to be proved, or fome 
thing equivalent, is afTumed in the pre* 
mifes. 

5. Miftaking the queftion. When the 
conclufion of the fyllogifin is not the 
thing that ought to be proved, but Ibme- 
thing elfe that is miftaken for it* 

6. When that which is not a confequence 
is miftaken for a confequence ; as if, be-- 
caufe all Africans are black, it were taken 
for granted that all blacks are Africans. 

7. The laft fallacy lies in propofitions 
that are complex, and imply two affirma- 
tions, whereof one may be true, and the 
other falfe ; fo that whether you grant the 
propofition, or deny it, you are intangled: 
as when it is affirmed, that fuch a man 
has left off playing the fooJ. If it be 
granted, it implies, that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it implies, 
or feems to imply, that he plays the fool 
ftill. ^ 

In this enumeration, we ought, in ju- 
ftice to Ariftotle, to expedl only the fal- 
lacies incident to categorical fyllogifins. 

And 
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And I do not find, that the logicians have 
made any additions to it when taken in 
this view j although , they have given fome 
other fallacies that are incident to fyllo- 
gifms of the hypothetical kind, particu- 
larly the fallacy of an incomplete enume- 
ration in disjunctive fyllogifms and di- 
lemmas. 

The different fpecies of fophifms above 
mentioned are not fo precifely defined by 
Ariftotle, or by fubfequent logicians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in the ap- 
plication; and it is often dubious under 
what particular fpecies a fophiftical fyllo- 
gifm ought to be claffed. We even find 
the fame example brought under one fpe- 
cies by one author, and under another 
fpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ftrange, Ariftotle himfelf employs a long 
chapter in proving by a particular induc- 
tion, that all the feven may be brought 
under that which we have called miftaking 
the quejiion^ and which is commonly call- 
ed ignoratio elenchu And indeed the proof 
of this is eafy, without that laborious de- 
tail which Ariftotle ufes for the purpofe : 
for if you lop oflP from the conclufion of a 
fophiftical fyllogifm all that is not fup- 

ported 
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ported by the premifes, the cottfclafiorii in 
that caft, will always be fotand diffeirnt 
ftottk that which ought to haVe been pro-^ 
Ved ; atid fo it falls under the igftoratib e^ 
lenchu 

It was probably Ariftotlc^s aim, to i*e- 
dute all the pollible variety of fophifms, 
as he had attempted to do of juft fyllfr-* 
g[ifms, to certain definite fpecies : but he 
, feems to be feiifible that he had falktt 
fhoi-t in this kft attempt. When a geriui 
is properly divided into its fpecies^ the 
ipccies Ihould not only, when taken to- 
gether, exhauft the whole ginusj but eve- 
ry fpecies fhould hive its 6Wri precinft 
fo accurately defined^ that one &all not 
encroach upon another. And when an 
individual can be faid to beldttg to two or 
three different ipeeies, the divifion is im- 
peffe^ ; yet this is the cafe of Ariftotle*s 
divifion of the fophifms, by his own ac- 
knowledgement. It ought not therefore 
to be taken for a divifion ftridly logical. 
It may rather be compared to the feveral 
Ipecies or forms of atlion invented in law 
for the redrefs of Wrongs. For every 
wrong there is a remedy in law by one 
adlion or another : but fometimes a man 

may 
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may take his choice among feveral difFer- 
cnt a(2ipns. So every fbphiftical fyllogifm 
may, by a little art^ be brought under one 
or other of the fpecies mentioned by Ari- 
ftotle, itnd very often you may take your 
choice of two or three* 

Befides the enuixieration of the various 
k'mds of fophifmSy there are many other 
things in this treatife concerning the art 
of managing a fyllogiftical difpute with 
an antagonifl:. And indeed, if the paflion 
for this kind c£ litigation, which reigned 
for fo niany ages, fhould ever again lift 
up its head, we may pre4i<5l, that the Or- 
ganon of Ariftotle will then become a fa-» 
ihionable ftudy ; for it contains fuch ad- 
mirable materials and documents for this 
art, that it may be faid to have brought it 
to a Icience* 

- The conclufion of this treatife ought 
not to be overlooked : it manifeftly relates, 
iiot to the prefent treatife only, but alfa 
to the whole analytics and topics of the 
author. I fha 11 therefore give the fubftance 
of it. 

" Of thofe who may be called inventers, 
" ibme have made important additions to 
^* things long before begun, and carried 

Vox-. III. 3 F "on 
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** on through a courfe of ages ; others 
** have given a fmall beginning to things 
•* which, in fucceeding times, will be 
** brought to greater perfedion. The be- 
ginning of a thing, though fmall, is the 
chief part of it, and requires the great- 
eft degree of invention ; for it is eafy 
•' to make additions to inventions once 
** begun. Now with regard to the dia- 
ledlical art, there was not fomething 
done, and fomething remaining to be 
done. There was abfolutely nothing 
*' done: for thofe who profefFed the art 
*' of difputation, had only a fet of ora- 
^* tions compofed, and of arguments, and 
*' of captious queftions, which might fuit 
^' many occafions. Thefe their fcholars 
- foon learned, and fitted to the occafion, 
*' This was not to teach you the art, but 
to furnifti you with the materials pro- 
duced by the art : as if a man profei^ 
fing to teach you the art of making 
fhoes, fhpuld bring you a parcel of 
flioes of various fizes and ftiapes, from 
'which you may provide thofe who want. 
This may have its ufe ; but it is not to 
^* teach the art of making flioes. And 
2^ indeed, with regard to rhetorical decla- 

•^ mation^ 
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" mation, there are many precepts handed 
" down from ancient times ; but with re- 
" gard to the conftrudion, of f^Uogifmsj 
*' not one, 

*' We have therefore employed much 
**• time and labour upon this fubjedl ; and 
" if our fyftem appear to you not to be 
in the number of thofe things, which^ 
being before carried a certain lengthy 
** were left to be perfedled; we hope for 
*' your favourable acceptance of what is 
** done, and your indulgence in what is 
** left imperfea;^ 






CHAP. VL 

Refledions on the Utility of Logic, and 
the Means of its improvement. 



S E c T. I . Of the Utility of Logic ^ 

Ti/I"EN rarely leave one extreme without 
running into the contrary. It is no 
Vonder, therefore, that the exceffive ad- 
miration of Ariftotle, which continued for 

3 F 2 fo 
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fo many ages, fhoiild end in an undue . 
contempt ; and that the high ^ftecm of 
logic as the grand engine of fcience, fhould 
at laft make way for too unfavourable an 
opinion, which feems now prevalent, of its 
being unworthy of a place in a liberal edu- 
cation. Thofe who think according to the 
fafhion, as the greateft part of men do, 
will be as prone to go into this extreme, as 
their grandfathers were to go into the con-' 
trary. 

Laying afide prejudice, whether fa&ion- 
able or unfafhionable, let us confider whe- 
ther logic is, or may be made, fubfervienc 
to any good purpofe- Its profefled end is, 
to teach men to think, to judge, and to 
reafon, with preeifion and accuracy. No 
man will fay that this is a matter of no 
importance ; the only thing therefore that 
admits of doubt, is, whether it can be 
taught. 

To refolve this doubt, it may be obfer- 
ired, that* our rational faculty is the gift 
of God, given to men in very different 
meafure. Some have a large portion, fomc ^ 
a lefs; and where there is a remarkable 
dcfedl of the natural power, it cannot be 
fupplied by any culture, . But this natural 

power. 
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power^ even where it is the ftrongcft, may 
lie dead for want of the means of improve* 
xnent : a favage may have been born with 
as good faculties as a Bacon or a Newton : 
but his talent was buried, being never put 
to ufe ; while theirs was cultivated to the 
beft advantage. 

It may likewile be obferved, that the 
chief mean of improving our rational 
power, is the vigorous exercife of it, in 
various ways and in different fubjedls, by 
which the habit is acquired of exercifing 
it prc^erly. Without fuch exercife, and 
good fenfe over and above, a man wh6 
has tludied logic all his life, may after 
all be only a petulant wrangler, without 
true judgement or fkill of rcafoning in 
any fcience. 

I take this to be Locke*s meaning, when 
in his Thoughts on Education he fays, 
" If you would have your fon to reafon 
♦♦ well, let him read Chillingworth/' The 
ftate of things is much altered fince Locke 
wrote. Logic has been much improved, 
chiefly by his writings ; and yet much 
lefs flrefs is laid upon it, and lefs time 
confomcd in it. His counfel, therefore, 
was judicious and feafonable ; to wit. 

That 
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That the improvement of our rcafoning; 
power is to be expecSled much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reafon the bed, than from ftudying 
Voluminous fyftems of logic. But if he 
had meant, that the ftudy of logic was 
of no ufe nor deferved any attention, he 
furely would not have taken the pains to 
have made fo confiderable an addition to 
it,' by his EJfay on the Human Underjianding^ 
and by his Thoughts on the QmduSi of the 
Underjlanding. Nor would he have remit- 
ted his pupil to Chillingworth, the acuteft 
logician as well as the bed reafoner of his 
age ; and one who, in innumerable places 
of his excellent book, without pedantry 
even in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
pieft application of the rules of logic, for 
unravelling the fophiftical reafbning of his 
antagonift. 

Our reafoning power makes no appear-* 
ance in infancy ; but as we grow up, it 
unfolds itfelf by degrees, like the bud of 
a tree. When a child firft draws an infe- 
rence, or perceives the force of aa infe- 
rence drawn by another, we miay call this 
the birth of his reafon : but it is yet like a 
new-born babe, weak and tender; it muft 

be 
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be cheriihcd, carried in arms^ and have 
food of eafy digedion, till it gather 
(Irength. 

I believe no man remembers the birth 
of his reafon : but it is probable that his 
decifions are at firft weak and wavering ; 
and, compared with that fteady convicflion 
which he acquires in ripe years, are like 
the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day. We fee that the reafon of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a reed to the 
wind J nay, that it clings to it, and leans 
upon it, as if confcious of its own weak-* 
nefs. 

When reafon acquires fuch ftrength as 
to Hand on its own bottom, without thd 
aid of authority or even in oppofition to 
authority, this may be called its manly age. 
But in moft men, it hardly ever arrives at 
this period. Many, by their fituation in 
life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many, from 
the habit they have acquired of fubmitting 
their opinions to the authority of others, 
or from fome other principle which ope- 
rates more powerfully than the love of 
truth, fuffer their judgement to be carried 
^long to the end of their days, either by 

th? 
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the authority of a kadcr, or qf a party, or 
of the multitude, or by their own paflions. 
Such perfons, however learned, however 
acute, may be faid to be all their days 
children in underftanding. They reafop, 
they difpute, and perhaps write: but it is 
not that they may find the truth ; but that 
they may defend opinions which have de^' 
fcended to them by inheritance, or into 
which they have fallen by accident, or 
been led by aflfe^ion. 

I agree with Mr Locke, that there is no 
ftudy better fitted to exercife and ftrength- 
en the reafoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical fcienceS ; for two reafonsj 
fir ft, Becaufe there is no other branch of 
icience which gives fuch fcope to long and 
accurate trains of reaibning ; and, fecond- 
ly, Becaufe in mathematics there is tkQ 
room for authority, nor for prejudice of 
any kind, which may give a falfe bias to 
the judgement. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins 
to ftudy Euclid, every thing at firft is new 
to him. His apprehenfion is unfteady ; 
his judgement is feeble; and refts partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly 

upon the authority of his teacher. But 

every 
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every time he goes over the definitions, the 
axioms, the eleq^entary propofitions, more 
light breaks in upon him ; the language 
becomes familiar, and conveys clear and 
fteady conceptions ; the judgement is con-» 
firmed : he begins to fee what demonftra-p 
tion is ; and it is impoffible to fee it with-» 
out being charmed with it. He perceives 
it to be a kind of evidence that has no 
need of authority to ftrengthen it. He 
finds himfelf emancipate4 from that bon- 
dage ; and exulis fo much in this new ftate 
of independence, that he fpurns at autho-^ 
rity, and would have demonilration for 
every thing j until experience teaches him, 
that this is a kind of evidence that cannot 
be had in mofl; things ; and that in bis 
mod important concerns, he muft reft gon-» 
tented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road 
of demonilration becomes fmqoth and eafy : 
he can walk in it firmly, and take wider 
fteps : and at laft he acquires the habit, 
not only of underftanding a demonftration^ 
but of difcovering and demonftrating ma-* 
thematical truths. 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, 
xnay acquire a habit of reafoning-juftly in 

Vol.. in, 3 G mathematics J 
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mathematics J and, I believe, he may, by 
like means, acquire a habit of reafoning 
juftly in mechanics, in jurifprudence, in 
politics, or in any other fcience. Good 
fenfe, good examples, and affiduous ex- 
ercife, may bring a man to reafon juftly 
and acutely in his own profeffion, without 
rules- 

But if any man think, that from this 
conceflion he may infer the inutility^ ibf 
logic, he betrays a great want of that art 
by this inference : for it is no better rea- 
foning than this. That becaufe a man may 
go from Edinburgh to London by the 
way of Paris, therefore any other road is 
ufelefs. 

There is perhaps no pra<flical art which 
may not be acquired, in a very confider- 
able degree, by example and pra<5lice, 
without reducing it to rules. But pradlice, 
joined with rules, may carry a man on in 
his art farther and more quickly, than 
pradlice without rules. Every ingenious 
artift knows the utility of having his art 
i^educed to rules, and by that means made 
a fcience. He is thereby enlightened ia 
his pradice,. and works with more adu- 
rance^ By rules, he fbmetimes corredls* 

his 
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his own errors, and often detedls the er- 
rors of others : he finds them of ' great ufe 
to confirm his judgement, to juftify what 
is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 

Is it of no ufe in reafoning, to be well 
acquainted with the various powers of the 
human underftanding, by which we rea- 
fon ? Is it of no ufe, to refolve the various 
kinds of reafoning into their fimple ele* 
ments ; and to difcover, as far as we are 
able, the rules by which thefe elements 
are combined in judging and in reafon- 
ing ? Is it of no ufe, to mark the various 
fallacies in reafoning, by which even the 
mofl ingenious men have been led into 
error ? It muft furely betray great want of 
miderftanding, to think thefe things ufe- 
lefs or unimportant. Thefe are the things 
which logicians have attempted ; and which 
they have executed; not indeed fb com- 
pletely as to leave no room for improve- 
ment, but in fuch a manner as to give 
very confiderable aid to our reafoning 
powers. That the principles laid down 
with regard to definition and divifion, 
with regard to the converfion and oppofi- 
tion of propofitions and the general rules 
of reafoning, are not without ufe, is fuffi- 

3 G a ciently 
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cicntly apparent frongi the bluod^FS coin^ 
mitted by thofe who difd^in any acquaiot^ 
ance with thei9« 

Although the art of Categorical fyllogifm 
is better fitted for fcholaftic litigation^ 
than for real improvement in knowledge^ 
it is a vcQer^ble piece of antiquity, and a 
great effort of humail genius. We admire 
the pyramids of Egypt> and die wall of 
China, though tifelefs burdens upon the 
earth. We can bear the moft minute de-r 
fcription of them, and travel hundreds of 
leagues to fee them. If any perlbn ihould 
with facrilegious haads deflroy or deface 
tbem^ his memory would be had in ab^ 
horrencci The predicaments and predi* 
cables, the rules of fyllogifm^ and the to- 
pics, have a like title to our veneration as 
antiquities: they are uncommon efforts^ 
iiot of human power,but of human genius; 
and they make a remarkable period in the 
progrefs of human reafon. 

The prejudice againft logic has proba- 
bly been ftrengthened by its being taught 
too early in life* Boys are often taught 
logic as they are taught their creed, when 
it is an exereife of memory only, without 

Underftanding, One may as well expedi: 

to 
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to underftand grammar before he cam fpeak^ 
as to underftand logic before he can rea^ 
fon. It muft even be ackoawledged, that 
commonly we are capable of reafoning 
in mathematics more early than in lo^ 
gic. The obje(£ls prcfented to the mind in 
this fcience, are of a very abftrat^ nature^ 
and can be diflimfUy conceived only when 
we are capable of attentive reflei^ion upon 
the operations of our own vioderftandingi 
and after we have been accuRomed to rea-^ 
fon. There may be an ekmeptary logi(^ 
level to the capacity of thofe who have 
been but littla esercifed in jreafoning ; but 
the mod important parts of this fdenc^ 
tequire a ripe underdanding, capable of 
refledling upon its own operations. Therer 
fore to make logic the £rft branch of fci« 
enci3 that is to be taught, is an old error 
that ought to be correiSed. 



Sect, 2* Of the Improvement of Logic. 

In compofitions of human thought ex- 
prcfRd by fpeech or by writing, whatever 
is excellent and whatever is faulty, fall 
\vithin the province, either of grammar^ 

or 
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at of rhetoric, or of logic. Propriety of 
expreifion is. the province of grammar; 
grace, elegance, and force, in thought and 
in expreflion, are the province of rhetoric ; 
juftnefs and accuracy of thought are the 
province of logic. 

The faults in compofition, therefore, 
which fall under the cenfure of logic, are 
obfcure and indiftindt conceptions, falfe 
judgement, inconclufive reafoning, and all 

improprieties in didindlions, definitions, 
divifion, or method. Td aid our rational 
powers, in avoiding theijb faults and in 
attaining the oppofite excellencies, is the 
end of logic ; and whatever there is in it 
that has no tendency to promote this end, 
ought to be ^thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very ab- 
ftraift nature, ought to be illuftrated by a 
variety of real and flriking examples taken 
from the writings of good authors. It is 
both inftnidlive and entertaining, to ob- 
ferye the virtues of accurate compofition 
ia writers of fame. We cannot fee them, 
without being drawn to the imitation of 
them, in a more powerful manner than 
jwe can be by dry rules. Nor are the 
faults pf fuch writers, lefe ipftrudlive or 

lefe 
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lefs powerful monitors. A . wreck, left 
upon a fhoal or upon a rock, is not more 
ufeful to the failor, than the faults, of good 
writers, when fet up to view, are to thofe 
who come after them. It was a happy 
thought in a late ingenious writer of Eng- 
lifh grammar, to collect under the feVeral 
rules, examples of bad Englifh found in 
the moft approved authors. It were to be 
wifhed that the rules of logic were illu- 
ilrated in the fame manner. By theie 
means, a fyftem of logic would become 
a repofitory ; wherein whatever is moft 
acute in judging and in reafoning, what- 
ever is moft accurate in dividing, diftin- 
guifhing, and defining, fhould be laid up 
and difpofed in order for our imitation ; 
and wherein the falfe fteps of eminent 
authors fhould be recorded for our admo- 
nition. 

After men had laboured in the fearch of 
truth near two thoufand years by the help 
of fyllogifms, Lord Bacon propofed the 
method of indudlion, as a more e£[e^ual 
engine for that purpofe. His Novum Or^ 
ganutn gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquifitive, more re- 
markable and more ufeful than that which 

the 
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the Otgcamn of Ariftotk had given be*^ 
fore ; and may be confidered as a fecond 
grand aera in the progrefs of human rea* 
ion. 

The art of fyllogifm produced number- 
lefs difputes} and numberlefs fedU who 
fought againft each other with much ani* 
xnollty, without gaining or lofing ground, 
but did nothing confiderable for the be^ 
nefit of human life. The art of induction, 
firft delineated by Lord Bacon, produced 
numberleis laboratories and obfervatories j 
in which Nature has been put to the que^ 
ftion by thoufands of experiments, and for^- 
ced to confefd many of her fecrets, that 
before were hid from mortals. And by 
thele, arts have been improved, and hu- 
man knowledge wonderfully increafed. 

In reafoning by fyllogifm, from general 
principles we defcend to a conclufion vir- 
tually contained in them. The procefs of 
indudlion is more arduous ; being an a- 
fcent from particular premifes to a general 
qonclufion. The evidence of fuch general 
conclufions is probable only, not demon- 
ilrative : but when the indudion is fuffi** 
ciently copious, and carried on according 

ta 
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to the rules df art, k forces Cdhvi^lion no 
lefs than demonftration itfclf does. 

The greateft part of human knowledge 
refts upon evidence of this kind. Indeed 
wc can have no other for general truths 
vrhich are contingent in their nature^ and 
depend upon the will and ordination of 
the Maker of the world. He governs th^ 
lYorld he has made, by general laws. The 
effcds of thefe laws in particular pheno- 
xnena^ are open to our obfervation; and 
by obfcrving a train of uniform effedls 
vrith due caution^ we may at laft decypher 
the law of nature by virhich they are regu- 
lated. 

Lord Bacon has difplayed Ho lefs force 
of genius in reducing to rules this method 
of reafoning, than Ariftotle did in the me- 
thod of fyllogifm. His Novum Organum 
ought therefore to be held as a mod im- 
portant addition to the ancient logic. 
Thofe who underftand it^ and enter into 
its fpirit) will be able to diftinguifh the 
chaff from the wheat in philofophical dif- 
quifitions into the works of God. They' 
will learn to hold in due contempt all hy- 
pothefes and theories, the creatures of hu- 
man imagination ; and to refpei^ nothing 

Vol. HI. 3H but 
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but facfls fuflBciently vouched, or conclu- 
fioBs drawn from them by a fair and chafte 
interpretation of nature. 

Moft arts have been reduced to rules^ 
after they had been brought to a confider- 
able degree of perfedlion by the natural 
fagacity of artifts ; and the rules have 
been drawn from the be^ examples of the 
art, that had been before exhibited : but 
the art of philofophical indudlion was de- 
lineated by Lord Bacon in a very ample 
manner, before the world had feen any 
tolerable example of it. This, altho' it 
adds greatly to the merit of the author, 
muft have produced fome obfcurity in the 
work, and a defect of proper examples for 
illuftration. This defedl may now be ea- 
fily fupplied, from thofe authors who, in 
their philofophical difquifitions, have the 
moft ftridlly purfued the path pointed out 
in the Novum Organum. Among thefe Sir 
Ifaac Newton appears to hold the firft rank ; 
having, in the third book of his Principia 
and in his Optics, had the rules of the 
Novum Organum conftantly in his eye. 

I think Lord Bacon was alfo the firft 
who endeavoured to reduce to a fyftem 
the prejudices or biaf&s of the mind, 

which 
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which are the caufes of falfe judgement, 
and which he calls the idols of the human 
under/landing. Some lace writers of logic 
have very properly introduced this into 
their fyftem; but it defer ves to be more 
copioufly handled, and to be illuArated by 
real examples. 

It is of great conftquence to accurate 
reafbning, to diftinguifh fir ft principles 
which are to be taken for granted, from 
proportions which require proof. All the 
real knowledge of mankind may be divi- 
ded into two parts : the firft confifting of 
felf-eyident prjopofition^ ; the fecond, of 
thpfe which are Reduced by jxift reafohing 
from felf?e\tid,ent propofitions. TQ^e. line 
that divides 'thefe two parts oughj to be 
ma?kied;as diftindlly as poflible; and the 
principles that are felf-evident reduced, as 
far as can be done, to general axioms* 
This has been done in mathepqiatics from 
the beginning, and has tended greatly to 
the advancement of that fcience. It has' 
lately been done in natural philoifophy : 
and by this means, that fcience has advan* 
ced more in an hi^ndred aiid. fifty years, 
than it had. done before in, two thoufand, 
^Evf ry fcience is in\aa \»nfcirmed ftate until 
: - . 3 H ^ its 
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its firft principles are afcertalned: after 
which, it advances regularly^ and fecur^s 
the ground it has gained. 

Although firft principles do not admit of 
diredl proof, yet there muft be certain 
marks and charadlers, by which thofe that 
^re truly fuch naay be diftinguilhed frotu ' 
counterfeits. Thefe marks ought to be 
defcribed, and applied, to diftinguilh the 
genuine from the fpurious. 

In the ancient philofophy, there is a re-> 
dundance, rather than a defe<fl, of firi^ 
principles. Many things were alTumed 
under that charadlpr without a jufl title: 
That nature abhors a vacuum; That bo* 
dies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no 
change ; That they move in perfect circles, 
and with an equable motion. Such prin- 
ciple9 as thefe were affumecj in the Peripa* 
tetic philofophy, without proofj^ as if they 
were felf-evident. ^ 

• Des Cartes, fenfible of this weaknefs in 
the ancient philofophy, ar^d defirous tp 
guard againfl it in his own fyftem, refol- 

r 

ved to admit nothing until his aflenf was 
forced by irrefiftible evidence. The firft 
thing that he found to be certain and e* 

yident 
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Vid^nt wafi^ ^t^ftt he thought, and teafbn- 
ed, and doubted. He found himfelf un- 
der a ncceflity of belitVing the exigence of 
thoft mental operatiohs of tchich he was 
confcioui ; and having thus found fur6 
footing in this 6n6 principle of confciouf- 
nefsi he refted fatisfied with it, hoping t6 
be able to build • the ^hole fabric ot hi$ 
knowledge upon it; like Archimedes, who 
wanted but one fixed point to move the 
^hole earth; But the foundation was too 
narrow ; and in his progVefs he unawares 
aflumes maiiy things lefs evident than 
thofe which he atteitipts to prove, Altho* 
he Was not able to fufpecfl the teftimony of 
conicioufnefs ; yet he thought the 'tefti- 
mony of fcnfe, of memory, and of every 
other facttlty, might be lufpedled, and 
ought not to be received until proof was 
brought that they are not fallacious. 
Therefore he applies thefe faculties, whofe 
character is yet in queftion, to prove, That 
there is an infinitely perfedl Being, who 
made him, and who made his fenfes, his 
memory, his reafon, and all his faculties j 
That this Being is no deceiver, and there- 
fore could not give him faculties that are 

fallacious J 
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fallacious ; and that on this aqcount they 
deferve credit. 

It is ftrange, that this philofopher, who 
found himfelf under a neceffity of yield- 
ing to the teftimony of confcioufnefs, did 
riot find the fame neceffity of yielding to 
the teftimony of his fenfes, his memory, 
and his underftanding : and that while 
he was certain that he doubted, and rea- 
fpned, he was uncertain whether two and 
three made five, and whether he was 
dreaming or awake. It is more ftrange, 
that fo acute a reafoner fhould not per-' 
ceive, that his whole train of reafbning to 
prove that his faculties were not falla- 
cious, was mere fophiftry; for if his fa- 
culties were fallacious, they might ^ecjsiye 
hirn in this train <Qf reafoning j and fo 
the cbnclufi^n. That they were not falla- 
cious, was only the teftimony: of his fa- 
culties in their own favour, and, might he 
a fallacy, . ; . 

It is difficult to give any reafbn for 
diftrufting our other faculties, that will 
not reach confcioufnefs itfelf. And he 
who diftrufts the faculties of judging and 
reafoning which God hath given him, 
pauft even reft in his fcepticiiin, till he 

come 
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come to a found mind, or imtil Qod give 
him new faculties to fit in judgement up- 
on the old. If it be not a firft principle^ 
That our faculties are not fallacious, jwi^ 
muft be\ abfolute fceptics : for this prin- 
ciple is incapable of proof; and if it, is not 
certain, nothing elfe can be certain. : 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it Jbas been 
fafliionable with thofe who dealt in ab- 
ftradl philofophy, to employ their inven- 
tion in finding philofophical arguments, 
either to prove thofe truths which ought 
to be received as firft principles, or to 
overturn them : and it is not eafy to fay, 
whether the authority of firft principles is 
more hurt by the firft of thefe attempts, 
or by the laft : for fuch principles can 
ftand fecure only upon their own bottom ; 
and to place them upon any other founda- 
tion than that of their intrinfic evidence, 
is in efiedl to overturn them. 

1 have lately met with a very fenfible 
and judicious treatife, wrote by Father 
BuflGier about fifty years agp, concerning 
firft principles and the fource of human 
judgements, which, with great propriety, 
he prefixed to his treatife of logic. And 

indeed 
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indeed I apprehend it is a fubjed of ftich 
confequence, that if inquiiitive men can 
be brought to the iame unanimity in the 
firft principfes of the other fciences, as in 
thofe of mathematics and natural philofo* 
phy^ (and why ihould we defpair of a ge^ 
neral agreement in things that are felf-* 
evident?), this might be confidered . as a 
third grand asra in the progrefs of human 
reaibn. 



END of the Third Volume. 



